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Extended Powers 
Over Facilities of 


Railroads Urged 


Examiner’s Report Suggests 
Control by I. C. C. of Ter- 


minal Equipment for 
Handling Freight. 


Authority to Correct 
Conditions Lacking 


A 


Recommendations for Legisla- 
tion Submitted in Connection 
With Problems of Carriers 
In New York City. 


Recommendations made with the view 
of solving railroad freight terminal 
problems on Manhattan Island, New 
York City, including a suggestion for 
legislation to brcaden the*power of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to deal 
with questions affecting terminal serv- 
ices by means of motor trucks and sta- 
tion facilities to be served thereby, are 
given in a proposed report submitted by 
Examiner Harry C. Ames, and made pub- 
lic November 30, in No. 19715, Con- 
structive and Off-Track Railroad Freight 
Stations on Manhattan Island, N. Y. 

The report was made in an investi- 
gation instituted by the Commission re- 
garding the practices of carriers at Man- 
hattan Island. The Commission should 
find, the examiner says in the report, that 
it is without power under the Inter- 
state Commerce Act to require carriers 
! to establish store-docr delivery, inland 
stations for receipt and delivery of 
freight, or to equip themselves with 
motor trucks. 

The full text of the recommended con- 
. clusions follows: 

“The Commission should find: 

“(1)—That it is without. power under 
the Interstate Commerce Act to require 
carriers to establish (a) store-door de- 
livery, (b) inland stations for the re- 
ceipt and delivery of freight, or (c) to 
equip themselves with motor trucks. 

“(2)—That the present operation of 
constauctive-shgpion service and. of truck- 
ing in lieu of lighterage, as practiced 
; by the New York Central, Jersey Cen- 
. tral, and Baltimore & Ohio, can not be 
sanctioned because of their plain ten- 
deney to create violations of sections 2 
and 8 of the act, and because said serv- 
ices, aS now operated, are not compatible 
with the provisions of section 15a of the 
act. ‘ 

“(3)—That respondents in I. & S. 3100 
should be permitted to discontinue the 
present constructive-station service and 
to limit the practice of trucking in lieu 
of lighterage to the interchange of traf- 
fic between connecting railroads, and 
steamship lines, as proposed. 

“(4)—That the constructive _ station 
now maintained by the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford should be discon- 
tinued because it is in violation of sec- 
tion 2 of the act; and the proposal of 
the New York Central to continue the 
practice of constructive lighterage on 
traffic to and from New England, in or- 
der to meet the competition of the said 
constructive station, should also be de- 
nied, 

“The Commission should strongly urge 
upon the carriers the establishment of 
auxiliary trucking service on Manhattan 
to the end that it may ultimately pave 
the way for discontinuance of the more 
expensive car-float and pier-station serv- 
ice. The propriety of such a suggestion 
in a general investigatio. of this char- 
acter can not seriously be questioned. 

“The Commission should also consider 
the matter of appropriate recommenda- 
tion to Congress wth the view of secur- 
ing amendatory legislation broadening 
its jurisdiction over terminal facilities 
to such an extent that it would be em- 
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Improved Forecasts 


Weather Bureau. to Increase 
Number of Daily Observations 





The Weather Bureau is perfecting its 
service to assist air and sea navigation, 
jt is stated in the annual report of the 


Chief of the Bureau, Dr. Cc. F. Marvin, 


partment of Agriculture. The official 
summary of the report follows in full 
Maince 1926, funds have been included 
in the regular appropriations of the De- 
artment for assigning and maintaining 
on duty at every important airport one 
or more skilled meteorologists, whens 
ties require them to receive from the 
yal stranisation of the Weather Bu- 
yeau the fullest possible advices, reports, 
observations, etc., including forecasts and 
warnings, and to pass these on to pilots 
of airplanes at the time of and in ac- 
cordance with the flight immediately in 
contemplation. : . 

The basis of advices and warnings to 
pilots is necessarily derived from _the 
great network of meteorological stations 
that has been built up by the Weather 
Bureau throughout past years. In some 
eases these stations are rather widely 
distributed. 

Moreover, © 
larly only at 5 a.m. 
the needs of aeronautics, 
and special stations are 

jially in certain regions. 
ore provisions for this, 137 ground 
stations have ben established at frequent 
intervals all along the airways set up by 
the Department of Commerce, and the 


0 


bservations are made regu- 
and 8 p. m. For 
more intensive 

required, es- 
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Factory in Alabama 
To Produce Xylose 


‘Acreage of Crops 
| Harvested in 1928 
‘Largest on Record 


niston, Ala., by the Alabama Polytechnic Secretary Jardine Says Indi- 

Institute and the University of Alabama,|} cations Point to Larger 

cooperating with the Alabama Industrial Gross Income of Agri 
culture Over Past Year. 





Enterprise Expected to Lower 
Price of Sugar Rarity. 





| *Recovery of xylose, a rare sugar sell- 
| ing at about $100 a pound, will be the 


| function of a factory to be erected at An- 





Development Board of the Bureau of 
Standards, it was stated November 30 by | 
the Department of Commerce. Semi- 
commercial production of xylose from 
cottonseed bran and peanut shells, which 
|/may make the sugar marketable at 50 
|cents a pound, is the object of the under- 
taking. The statement follows in full 


Livestock Industries 
\Especially Prosperous 





Farm Situation Declared to Be 
Less Uneven Than at Any 
Time Since 1920, With 


Fewer Distress Areas. 


text: 

The Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
and the University of Alabama, cooper- 
ating through the Alabama Industrial! 
Development Board, have arranged to} 
work with the Bureau of Standards in| 
the erection and operation of a small, 
|factory in which experiments can be} [Indications are that the gr : 
| . s e gross income 
made on the recovery of xylose from | of American agriculture for the crop 
| cottonseed bran and peanut shells, on *| year 1928-29 will be larger than that of 

: ee e preceding crop year, the Secretary 
[Continued on Page 5, Column 7.] of Agriculture William M. Jardine 


; es = his annual report made public 
‘Procurement System November 20. In the crop year 1927- 
Developed by Army 


28, the Secretary’s statement explained, 
For Use in War Time 





~ 


é 


the gross income of American agricul- 
ture from all products amounted to $12,- 
253,000,000, compared with $12,127,000,- 
000 in the crop year 1926-27 and $12.,- 
670,000,000 in the ercp year 1925-26, in 
| which year the total was the highest 
| since 1919-20. As the present market- 
eer ee See ye . | ing season still has some months to run, 
Personnel Being Trained in | It 1s not yet possible to estimate its prob- 


: si 5 able financial results in detail. The full 
Methods of Mobilization aie 


; text of the summary of the report made 
Of Industry and of | public by the Department of Agriculture 
Materials. 


| follows: 
Livestock Industries Prospering. 

‘ The expectation of an increased gross 
————_ income, the report indicates, is based 
| A sound and effective system of pro-i chiefly on the fact that the livestock in- 
|curement planning is being built up by, dustries have prospered conspicuously. 
the Department of War which promises | Sabstantially, larger a. than — 

Oc ay P year will be earnec 
to assure adequate Perea for mobili- dairymen, beef producers, and poultiae 
zation of material and ofgindustrial or-|men. Hog raisers likewise have grounds 
ganizations essential in war time, the|for optimism. In the early part of 1928 
| Assistant Secretary of War, Col. Charles; hog prices were unsatisfactory, but the 

B. Robbins, stated November 30 in his| later months brough great improvement. 
annual report. | Returns from cash grains, hay, tobacco, 

Mr. Robbins’ recommendations for| and potatoes will be smaller than in the 
joint action by the Army and Navy in, preceding crop year, 

preparing a specific plan for national; In general, says Secretary Jardine, the 
defense, if a special board,is not ap-| situation is less uneven than in any year 
pointed to “@raft an outline Sea the na-rsince1920.°"There ere fewer distress 
tion’s war time needs, was published injareas. Many branches of the agricul- 
the issue of November 30. The full!tural industry record new gains in the 
text of the section of the report deal-! efficiency of production, and likewise in 
ing with planning for procurement and the adjustment of supply to demand. In 
industrial mobilization follows: all probability the improvement in gross 

The Assistant Secretary of War is not income will be reflected in a proportion- 
only charged by law with the supervision | ate increase in net income, because the 
of the “procurement of all military sup-| evidence available indicates that pro- 
plies and other business of the War De-| duction costs in 1928 were not larger 
| partment pertaining thereto,” in war as than in 1927 and may have been smalier. 
well as in peace but also is assigned the Weather Conditions Hampering. 
responsibility for the “assurance of ade- “Phe season was one of heavy produc- 
quate provision for the mobilization of! tion despite hampering weather condi- 
materiel and industrial organizations es-' tions in some areas,” says the report.. 
sential to war-time needs.” This is the “Yields per acre were about 3 per cent 
directive for the important work of pro- above the average for the last 10 years 
curement planning and preparation for;and about 1.7 per cent above those of 
industrial mobilization upon which a} last year. Good yields were harvested 





large section of this office is constantly 
engaged. 
Planning for Procurement. 
Planning for procurement and indus- 


; except in the eastern and central parts of 
; the Cotton Belt, in parts of the eastern 
|Corn Belt, and in an area affected by 
drought, comprising most of South Da- 


trial mobilization is a new activity in| kota, western Nebraska, eastern Colo- 
our Army. Prior to the World War no|rado, New Mexico, and southern Texas. 
attempt was made to include the procure-|Sharp changes in temperature in the 
ment activities of the supply branches in , spring destroyed the winter wheat seeded 
a war plan. They were each left to meet!on fully 10,000,000 acres and thinned 


For Aviation Planned | 


made public November 30 by the De- | 


|this responsibility individually. The 
World War brought a realization of the 
immense difficulties involved in the pro- 
curement of supplies for a nation in 
arms, but left us no perfect model to 
guide in future planning. The solutions 
that were improvised to meet the press- 
ing necessities of the situation were not 
always the best, and in every country 
conditions had become immensely in- 
volved before suitable control was in- 
stituted. 

Under these circumstances, the As- 
sistant Secretary of War found it nec- 
cessary to build from the beginning a 





system and method of procedure for pro- | 


curement planning. In this way there 
has gradually evolved a system of pro- 
cedure with appears to be sound and ef- 
fective. Under this system much prog- 
ress has been made by the various sup- 
ply branches in the preparation of plans 
for war-time procurement. Many prob- 
‘lems, however difficult, are those con- 
nected with organization and with the 
delimitation 4f duties and responsibili- 
ties of the several agencies concerned 
with the procurement of war supplies. 
Procurement planning is a continuou 
activity. It does not consist in the mer 
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Simplified Practices A 
Standard Stock Cat 


Office of Chief Coordinator 





the stand on a large additional acreage. 
| Reseeding was complicated by a cold 
| and wet June. In the late summer and 
|fall the South Atlantic States had tor- 
rential rains that set new precipitation 
'records at many stations. These adverse 
| conditions, however, were largely offset 
| by generally favorable harvesting 
weather in the more important agricul- 
; tural States, and the upward trend re- 
! corded in farm production in the last few 
| years continued. 
| Acreage Harvested Sets Record. 
“Acreage of crops harvested was the 
| largest on record, excecding that of 1927 
by 8,000,000 acres, or 2.4 per cent, the 
|} increase being larger that that of any 
year since 1918. It should be recalled, 
of course, that the area harvested last 
ivear was diminished by the Mississippi 
floods. Expansion of acreage is not al- 
ways desirable, and the expansion this 
year in the case of certain crops—notably 
notatoes—was_ definitely undesirable. 
Expansion of acreage, however, is at 
least a mark of confidence in the future 
of agriculture. The increase was pretty 
vell distributed throughout the country 
ind’ was divided among cotton, spring 
wheat, potatoes, and other leading crops. 


oe 1.) 











Continued on Paae 5. Column 


pplied in Compiling 


alogue for Federal Use 


Announces Completion of 


Work Subject to Authorization to Print. 


A Federal Standard Stock Catalogue, 
drafted primarily for use in the Govern- 
ment service but considered of interest 
to the commercial field, has been pre- 
pared by the Office of the Chief Coordi- 
nator, it was announeed November 30, by 
the Acting Coordinator, H. H. Rousseau. 
The catalogue, either com lete or in sec 
tions, will be made available for sale 
through the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, as 
| soon as the printing of the book has been 
authorized by Congress. 
| The full text of the statement of the 
| Chief Coordinator, including the preface 
of the catalogue which outlines its pur- 
oses, follows: 

Each day has brovght a keener reali- 
sation of the urgent need of a Federal 
| Standard Stock Catalogue in the Gov- 


[Continued on Page 5,Column 4.) ernment service to effect efficiency and 





; economy 
' business. 

At present items of supplies or ma- 
terial are designated very generally in 
| official papers in whatever manner the 
‘writer of the paper might choose and, as 
a result, efforts to communicate informa- 
tion, instructions, etc., are almost as 
difficult as though the various persons 
concerned were employing different 
languages. The resultant errors, com- 
| plications, and unnecessary correspond- 
ence are productive of delays in the 
transaction of public business—and of 
additional expense—which observance of 


uniform nomenclature and description 
| will eliminate. 

| The confusion noted is true to an 
even greater extent in the business 


world on account of the vastly greater 


[Continued on Puye 3, Column 4J | 


in the transac'‘on of officia’ | 
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Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D.C. 


Mr. Britten Defends | Growth of Civil Aeronautics 


Plan for Conference 


British Prime Minister Said to 
Have Replied to Invitation. 


Representative Britten (Rep.), of Chi- 
cago, Ill., chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, announced 
orally on November 30 that he had been 


informed that the British Prime Min- | 


ister, Stanley Baldwin, has sent a reply 
through the British Ambassador to the 


message sent by Mr. Britten a few days | 


ago proposing a conference on naval dis- 
armament between the Naval Affairs 
Committee and a committee of the Brit- 
ish Parliament. Mr. Britten said he had 
not received the reply of Mr. Baldwin 
and was uniformed as to its contents. 

Mr. Britten also issued a_ written 
|statement defending his action in com- 
municating directly with the British 
Prime Minister on a question bearing on 
the relationships between the’ two Gov- 
ernments. 

He reviewed previous instances of con- 
ferences betwen members of parliamen- 
| tary bodies and declared that references 


[Continued on Paye 2, Column 5.] 


Industrial Activity 
Maintained at Level 


Of Record Production 


Stocks Lower Than Year Ago 
And Unfilled Orders De- 
cline, Says Commerce 
Department. 


A record industrial production reached 
jin September was maintained through 
Octaber, according to the weighted index 
of the Federal Reserve Board adjusted 

or seasonal variations, it was stated No- 
Frember 80 by the Department of Com- 
merce. The general index of unfilled or- 
ders in October dropped below the Sep- 
tember figure. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Yndustrial production during October, 
according to the weighted index of the 
Federal Reserve Board, after adjust- 
ments for seasonal variations, remained 
unchanged from the previous month, each 
being ‘dusitr thea at apy ether time on 
record, 

Principal Items of Gain. 

The principal gains over a year ago 
}occurred in the output of automobiles, 
rubber tires, iron and steel, and cement, 
brick and glass, while a decline from} 
last year was registered in the output | 
of textiles, lumber and leather. Mineral 
production, after adjustment for seasonal 
conditions, showed gains over both the 
previous month and October of last year, ! 
the principal increase over last year oc- | 
|curring in copper. 

Commodity Stocks. — Stocks of com- | 
|modities held at the end of October were | 
higher than at the end of the previous | 
month, but showed a decline from a year | 
ago, due to a decrease in stocks of manu- | 
factured goods. Contrasted with the pre- 
ceding month, stocks of manufactured 
goods were smaller, while raw materials 
were larger. 

Unfilled Orders.—The general index of 
unfilled orders was slightly lower than 
for the previous month, but was higher 





[Continued on Page 7.Column 4.) 


Department of Commerce 
Plans New Office in China 


A new foreign ofiice of the Depart- 
|ment of Commerce, the third in China, 
will be opened December 1 at Mukden, 
|it was announced November 30 by the 
Director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Dr. Julius Klein. 
| The announcement follows in full text: 

A new foreign office at Mukden, China, 
will be opened by the Commerce Depart- 
ment on December 1. It will be in charge 
of Trade Commissioner John J. Ehrhardt, 
of Jersey City, aided by Assistant Trade 
| Commissioner Wilbur K. Hoyt, of Phila- 
|delphia, who was transferred from the 
Bureau’s Manila office. 

The establishment of this new trade 
| outpost is in accordance with the Depart- 
|}ment’s trade expansion program author- 
jized by C™ The Commerce De- 








evess, 


China, one at Peking, opened in 1914, 
jand the other at Shanghai, opened in 
1919, 





Complete 
News Summary 
and Index 


... of every article in 
this issue will be 
found on the Back 
Page. 


The News Summary 

is classified by topics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 
reader. 


| 


Turn to Back Page 
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partment ma.ntains two other offices in | 


Is Described As _Phenomenai 





Mr. MacCracken Says in Ann 


ual Report That Air Trans- 
hout Subsidy an Integral 


Part of American Business. 


| 
| portation Has Become Wit 


Commercial aeronautics has entered 
into the business world and, without sub- 
sidy, it has become an integral part of 
American business and transportation, it 
was stated by the Assistant Secretary 


of Commerce for Aeronautics, William 
| P. MacCracken, Jr., in a review of prog- 


ress in developing commercial aeronau- | 


tics, just made public in connection with 
the Department’s annual report. 

Eighty-eight cities with a total trad- 
ing area population of 80,000,000 are 
now directly served by commercial air 
routes, according to Secretary Mac- 
Cracken’s survey of the Department’s 
second year in regulating and promoting 
civil aeronautics. The statement follows 
in full text: 


The second year of 


the Department’s 





Germany Plans to Reduce 
Present Duty on 14.1 Items 


yermany proposes Import duty reduc- 
tions on 141 items, the Department of 
Commerce was cabled November 30 by 
the Commercial attache at Berlin, F. W. 
Allport. The report follows in full text: 

The German’ government has an- 
|/nounced that, in line with the recom- 
| mendations of the World Economic Con- 
| ference held at Geneva last year, it pro- 
poses to reduce the exitsing import du- 
ties on 141 out of the 946 items of the 
German tariff 
abolish the present German import and 
export restrictions on hides, skins, and 
bones. 

The bill embodying these proposals was 
adopted by the Reichsrat (Federal Coun- 
cil) on November 23 and is expected to 
pass the Reichstag (Parliament) in time 
to go into effect on February 1, 1929. 


Population of F: arms 


Growing Less Rapidly 








Purchasing Power of Agri 
cultural Products Is Said 
To Be Increasing. 





The harvesting season 1928 finds the | 


Nation with a full larder of agricultural | 
products and the purchasing power of 
farm products in terms of other com-| 
modities within 12 per cent of the 1909- 
14 pre-war average, according to the Bu- 
reau of Agriculturz! Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, in its December 
1 report on the agricultural situation, the 
Department announced November 30.! 
The announcement follows in full text: | 

Total crop production this year, the Bu- 
reau says, Was 7.6 per cent above the 
average of the last 10 years. But al- 
though crop reduction has increased in| 
the aggregate, production per capita was , 
one-half of 1 per cent below the 10-year 
average. The Bureau notes in this con- 
| nection the gradual slowing down in the 
rate of population increase, a fact which 
should “temper agricultural expansion.” 

Discussing the corn situation, the Bu- 
reau states that “the potential demand 
for this commodity appears to be about 
as great as that of last season. There} 
are fewer hogs but more cattle on feed, 
and relative prices favor heavy feeding 
of both hogs and cattle. A fourth more 
feeder cattle were shipped into the Corn 
Belt, through public stockyards, during| 
July-October this year than last. Dur- 
ing July-October, also, more lambs were 
shipped into the Corn Belt than during 
the same period last year, though it ap- 
pears that the West as a whole will feed 
fewer lambs this winter.” | 

The caution is sounded by the Bureau | 
that it will be to the advantage of corn 
growers not to crowd the terminal stor- 
age space too hard in view of the need| 
|for market stability. The crop this year| 
is about 120,000,000 bushels more than! 
jlast year’s crop, but the carry-over of 
1927 corn was practically exhausted by 


£1 


[Continued on ‘Page 5, Coltomn 
Estimate of Quality 
| Of Cotton Is Issued, 


‘Fourteen Per Cent of Crop Is 
Untenderable on Contract. 


A total of 1,452,200 bales, or 14.29 
per cent of the 10,160,997 bales of tcot- 
ton ginned in the United States prior 
to November 1, 1928, was of too short, 
staple to be tenderable on cotton futures | 
contracts, it was stated orally Novem-| 
ber 30 in the Division of Cotton Mar-| 
keting, Department of Agriculture, on) 
the basis of the cotton analysis resort 
just issued by the Division. The Di-! 
vision instituted this year reports on the, 
analysis of cotton ginned for the whole 
United States as to grade, staple and 
tenderability. 

A total of 5,537,036 bales, or approxi- 
| mately 55 per cent of the cotton ginned 
lin the United States prior to November 
| 1, the Division stated orally, was short 
| cotton, although about half of this total 
is tenderable according to Section 5 of: 
the United States Cotton Futures Act. 
| A summary of staple lengths of upland 
cotton, according to the analysis report 
|issued November 30 by the division, is| 
as follows: 13/16 inch and under totaled} 
1,452,200 boles, or 14.29 per cent of the 
10,160,997 bales ginned in the United 

% . | 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 6.) | 
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schedule, as well as to! 


;be subject to adjustment from time to| 








‘activities in connection with the regu- 
lation and promotion of civil a@ronau- 
| tics has witnessed a phenomenal progress 
lin every phase of the industry. Devel- 
!opments have exceeded the most san- 
guine expectations, and aviation has 
firmly established itself as an indispens- 
able part of the general transportation 
|system of the country. 

In air transport service alone there 
‘has been an unprecedented increase. By 
comparison with a scheduled route mile- 
age of 8,396, which was the total one 
year ago, the transport companies now 
operate routes covering 11,191 miles 
over which their planes fly a daily mile- 
age of 27,817. Eighty-eight cities are 
now directly served by these routes with 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.) 
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| Shipping Board Plans 
'To Test New Forms of 
Operating Agreements 


| 


| Object Said to Be to Whether 
Savings Can Be Improved 
And Economies Ef- 
fected. 


Introduction of the two new forms of 
agreements to be used with the manag- 
‘ing ‘operators of Government-owned 
shipping lines will be merely “to test 
the new plans to ascertain whether sav- 
jings can be effected an. the efficiency 
, of the service improved,” the Vice Chair- 
man of the Board, E. C. Plimmer, de- 
|clared orally November 30. 

The Board on November 13 adopted 
two new forms of agreements designed 
ito reduce the supervisory requirements 
,of the Goyernment to merely an_in- 
{Spection and auditing force and to place 
; te Boaid’s reduced ship operations more 
j nearly on a private basis and stimulate 
| Private initiative by rlacing responsi- 
, bility on the operator. The Merchant 
| Fleet Corporation, which developed the 
|plans known as the “lump-sum _ plan” 
and the “profit sharing plan,” was in- 
structed to put them into effect as ex- | 
Ppeditiously as possible. 














Discusses Question of Legality. 

Discussing current reports to the ef- 
fect that the new contract form for com- 
pensating managing operators is illegal, 
Vice Chairman Plummer said: 

“Personally I do not question that | 
these contracts can be so drawn as to| 
be perfectly legal. In the past there | 
has been much discussion as to the 
legality of the current M. 0. 4 agree- 
ment with managing operators. That | 
form of agreement in substance has been | 
in operation for mai ~ years and always | 
has worked out satisfactorily.” - 
. The “lump sum plan” involves chang- 
Ing the compensation of the operator | 
from the present percentage basis to a} 
lump-sum amount per annum, for which | 
he is to maintain the line, the Board | 
making adequate inspections from time 
to time covering the regular maintenance 
of the service and the physical condition 
of the ships. The amount of lump-sum 
compensation, according to the Board’s| 
description, will be arrived at from an 
analysis of the present results in the | 
particular line, and the agreement. will | 
provide that the amount to be paid shall | 


time. 





Designed to Reduce Costs. 

The “profit sharing plan” is designed | 
to set up an incentive for the agent to 
minimize operating costs in addition to| 
the incentive already existing under the | 
[Continued on Page 8,Column 6.] 
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Sales Found Lower | 
In Department Stores 


Less Than Usual Seasonal In- 
erease in Trade Shown. 


Retail trade reports received by the 
Federal Reserve System from depart- 
ment stores showed less than the usual 
seasonal increase in department store 
trade, according to a summary of condi- 
tions in the retail trade just made public 


by the Federal Reserve Board. The in- 
crease from September to October was 
less in every Federal Reserve District 
than for the same period last year, the 
Board’s statement said, The statement 
follows in full text: 

Sales of reporting department stores 
in each of,the Federal reserve districts | 
showed les than the usual seasonal in- 
crease between September and October. | 
As compared with a year ago, the larg- | 
est decreases were reported in the Min. | 
neapolis and St. Louis districts and the 
largest increases in the Chicago and San 
Francisco districts, | 

Smaller stocks of goods were generally 
held by department stores at the end of | 
October than a year earlicr. AS compared 
with the end of September merchandise | 
inventories for the country as a whole 
were seasonally larger, 

Department store sales in October 
showed less than the usual seasonal in- 
crease over the high level of September, | 
according to reports refeived by the Fed- | 
eral reserve system from about 500) 
stores, Sales in October were in about | 
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| Karly Approval 
Of Boulder Dam 


Project Forecast 





| Chairman of House Commite 
tee on Irrigation Thinks 
| Bill Will Become Law 


| By January 1. 





Survey Is Favored 


| Of Columbia Project 

|Representative Smith Says He 

Believes Congress Will 
Provide Funds for 


Examination 








The Boulder Dam biil, for the devel- 
opment of the Colorado River, which is 
unfinished business in the Senate, will 
become a law by January 1, Representa- 
tive Smith (Rep.), of Twin Falls, Idaho, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Irrigation, predicted orally November 
30. The project, Mr. Smith stated, will 
|Prove of immeasurable value to the 
|Southwest as well as to his own section 
of the country. 

_ The Columbia River basin reclama- 
tion project, Representative Smith said, 
is on the House calendar, reported out 
from his Committee over his protest, 
and he felt that there is lack of infor- 
mation as to the.feasibility of the proj- 
ect, its cost to the Government and as 
to all the necessary details that Con- 
gress should have before it before tak- 


ing action on a proposal for a project 
of such magnitude. 





Believes Survey Is Probable. 

Legislation at the coming session with 
respect to Columbia basin, in his opin- 
lon, will be an authorization for an ap- 
|Propriation *of approximately $200,000 
to cover the costs of an examination into 
the whole subject of the Columbia basin 
project, such as its feasibility and cost. 

The Columbia River basin project is 
|Proposed in House bill 7029, reported 


| by Committee, and Senate bill 1462, re-- 


ported .by Committee and discussed in 
the Senate, without action onedfey “16, 
last. flaw adi ion of- “te es 
in the Senate April 17, last, Senator 
Ashurst (Dem.), of Arizona, opposing 
the Boulder Dam bill, said that it pro- 
; Poses over the objection of the State 
| of Arizona, which has not yet consented 
to or ratified the Colorado River com- 
pact, a draft of $125,000,000 on the Fed- 
eral Treasury, and that work shall be 
started. He said Utah had withdrawn 
ratification of the compact. The Co- 
lumbia River bill on the other hand, he 
said, provides that before any work is 
done or Federal money expended, a com- 
pact under the Federal constitution must 
be entered into embodying the assent 


jand express approval of all the States 


involved, 
Engineers’ Report Awaited, 

Subsequently after debates in both 
houses Congress passed and the Presi- 
dent approved a joint resolution (Sen- 
ate Joint Res. 164), appointing another 
board of engineers to examine and re- 
port upon Boulder Dam, which report 
1s to be submitted, Mr. Smith under- 
stood, when Congress convenes. 

The Columbia River basin bill, as ex- 
i by Senator Jones (Rep.); o 
Washington, to the Senate, poortie’ ts 
the adoption of a reclamation project in 
the central part of the State of Wash- 
ington. It embraces, he said, an area 
of about 1,800,000 acres of land, desert 
in character and producing practically 
nothing without reclamation. 

Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, 
at that time asked fer an estimate of 
the cost of the Columbia project. Sen- 
ator Jones told the Senate that $300,- 
000,000 ‘would cover the draft on the 
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Action to Recodify 
Maritime Law Sought 








Mr. Borah to Press Measure to 
Protect Neutrals in War Time. 





Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on For- 


jcign Relations, announced orally on No- 


vember 30 that he will attempt to bring 
about Congressional action during the 


coming session of Congress looking to- 
ward an international agreement for the 


|recodification of international law gov- 
erning the conduct of belligerents and 


the rights of neutrals in war at sea. 

The Senator recalled recent state- 
ments made by officials and former of- 
ficials of Great Britain, including Lord 
Robert Cecil, which, he asserted, indi- 
cate-a possibility that England may be 


sympathetic toward a movement in the 
|direction he has in mind. 


_ “At the present time,” he said, “there 
is really no protection for the rights of 
neutrals at sea, the rules drawn up at 
the Paris Conference in 1856 and the 
London Conference of 1909 having been 
abrogated during the World War.” _ 

He called attention to a resolution (S. 
Res. 157), which he introduced during 
the last session of Congress, in the pre- 
amble of which it was declared that “the 
present chaotic state of maritime law— 
leaving the seas subject to no definite 
rules save that of foree and commerce 
to no ultimate protection save that of 
batile fleets—constitutes an incentive for 
great naval armaments,” 

The proposed recodification of inter- 
national law, the Senator said, should 
contain a workable definition of contra- 
band both positive and conditional a 


Wy 
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ederal Jurisdiction |Savings in Cost of Commodities Effected 
hrough Research by Bureau of Standards 


Is Argued in Contest 
Over Alien Property 


Company Seeks to Maintain 
Action Against Stockhold- 
ers After Government Had 

Relinquished Control. 


The right of a company to maintain a 
suit against some of its stockholders for 
the return of certain property after the 
Alien Property Custodian has __relin- 

uished control of the company and after 


the Alien Property Custodian has sued | 


and lost in an attempt to secure the prop- 
erty, was argued in the Supreme Court 
of the United States on November 27. 
This question arises in the case of E. 
Henry Wemme Company v. Ben Seliing 
et al., No. 76. 

The respondent’s brief states that E. 
Henry Wemme died in Oregon in 1914, 
leaving a will whereby 92 shares of capi- 
tal stock of the E. Henry Wemme Com- 
pany was left to his heairs at law in 
Germany. Certain real property was left 
to trustees who were to mortgage the 
property and, with the proceeds, were to 
construct a maternity hospital. After 
it had been in operation for three years 
they were to turn it over to certain 
churches. 

Shares Of Stock Seized. 

The hospital was suvsequently turned 
over to the churches, but due to their 
religious beliefs they could not maintain 
such an institution, so they sold it to 
the Salvation Army and invested the 
proceeds in other property. The Alien 
Property Custodian seized the 92 shares 
of stock under the Trading with the 
Enemy Act. 

The alien heirs, the brief adds, brought 


suit against the churches for the return | 


of the property acquired, in the Circuit 
Court of the State, but this Court upheld 
the churches’ claims. When this decree 
was handed down the name of the plain- 
tiff in error appeared on it, but it took 
no part in the proceedings, the brief 
states. This decision was appealed to 


the Supreme Court of the State, where it | 


was reversed, and the churches were 
compelled to turn over the property to 
new trustees named by the Court for 
the alien heirs. 
Held to Be “Stockholder.” 

Later, the brief adds, the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian sued the new trustees in 
the District Court on the theory that, as 
the trust was void, the company, which 
was under the control of the Custodian, 
was entitled to the property under the 
residuary clause of the will. The decision 
of the District Court and the Circuit 
Court of Appeals dismissing the Custo- 


dian’s biil of complaint held that the Cus- | 


todian was a mere stockholder and that 


the jurisdiction was based on “fancied” | 


grounds, and that in any event the Court 


was bound by the judgment of the State | 


Court, regardles of the merits of the 
case. 

After the return of the property to the 
E. Henry Wemme Company, by the Cus- 
todian, the company brought suit in the 
State courts to set aside the former 
State court judgement in favor of the 
alien heirs as against the churches, on the 
grounds that it was not represented in 
the proceedings in the State court and 
that it has been deprived of its prop- 
erty without due process of law. The 
State courts refused to set aside the 
judgment. 

Jurisdiction Challenged. 


Counsel for the plaintiff in error con- | 
suit by the} 
Property Custodian was in his own right | 


tended that the Federal 


and that the court dismissed that case 
on the ground that the Custodian was a 
mere stockholder and thus the 
grounds of Federal jurisdiction over the 
matter ceased, and there was no Federal 
jurisdiction to annul the decree of the 
State court. The Custodian, counsel ar- 
gued, was a mere stockholder and was 
not in privity with the plaintiff in error. 

The Federal Court, counsel contended, 
declaring itself powerless to pass on the 
merits could not thereafter render a 
judgment on the merits. The decision of 


a Federal Court that it cannot set aside | 


a State judgment rendered against a 
party without notice or hearing does not 
estop him to have the State judgment 
set aside in the State court under the 
Fourteenth Amendment, counsel urged. 

The record, counsel claimed, may be 
examined to show that the dismissal was 
not on the merits. There could be no 
“res judicata” in the State court, coun- 
sel pointed out, as the plaintiff in error 
was not a party to Lhose proceedings. 

The Court declined to hear counsei 
for the defendant in error. 

Heard On Merits, Is Claim. 

The brief of the defendant in error 
states that the mere fact that the suit in 
the Federal Court was commenced by the 
Alien Property Custodian was enough to 
insure that court of jurisdiction. 

As a Government ofiicer he went into 


the Federal Court, invoking its jurisdic- | 


tion and claiming certain property by 
virtue of the provisions of an act of Con- 
gress and a treaty between the United 
court, the brief adds, hcard the case on 
its merits. 

Plaintiff in error tas had a full and 
complete hearing and a decision upon the 
merits, the brief declares, in the State 
courts in the present suit, and they ap- 


pear before this Court in the same Ca-} 


pacity as they did in the Federal Courts. 

Thomas Mannix and Guy C,. H. Cor- 
liss argued for the p!sintiff in error. 
Joseph, Haney & Litilefield and John C., 
Veatch submitted briefs for the defend- 
ants in error. 


Accomplishments of Last Ye 


Radio and in Use o 


The cooperation of more than 200 com- 
mercial and industrial organizations with 
the Bureau of Standards in scientific re- 


ar Include Improvements in 


f Wood and Fuels. 


losses from transportation and storage 
jaare run into millions of dollars annu- 
ally, and the Bureau’s’ studies have 


search has resulted in great value to/helped materially in the development of 
the public in the form of savings in costs | methods and devices for substantially re- 
of goods, the Assistant Director of the| ducing these losses. As a result of engi- 
Bureau, Ray M, Hudson, stated Novem- neering studies conducted by the Bureau 
| ber 30 in a review of scientific research|in many important oil-producing fields, 


work for the fiscal year 1928. | 

The full text of Mr, Hudson’s state- 
ment on this subject made in connection 
with the annual report of the Depart- 
|ment of Commerce follows: 

That farsighted leaders of industry 
recognize the dependence of their prog- 
ress upon advances in science is evi- 
| denced by the increasing call upon Gov- 
}ernment laboratories for cooperation in 
| research, 

Some 200 organizations have working 
relations with the Bureau of Standards, 
j}and nearly 1,000 industrial experts ad- 
vice with it in its research programs. 

The public values in this cooperation 
| are reflected in estimated annual savings 

ranging from $1,000,000 for the perfec- 
tion and adoption of the Stoddard solvent 
| formula to $50,000,000 to the dental pro- 
fession and the public, resulting from the 
| improved technique for making gold in- 
|lays, whereby it is assured that the in- 
| lay will have form and size identical with 
| the cavity. 

| Recently the Bureau, which by law is 
|the research arm of the Department’s 





| aeronautic work, 
| radiobeacon for the first national airway. 
|A lane of radio is in effect fixed in the 
| air to a given destination. An indicator | 
| tells the pilot at all times whether he is) 
}on or off course, in what direction, and 
how much. 

Development of a reliable radio-com- 
munication system between the plane | 
and the ground, and further perfection 
of some 40 instruments, each telling! 
some factor essential to perfect flight, 
|are other achievements in this field. | 


established the first, 


}enormous losses which must have oc- 
curred from the threatened encroach- 
‘ment of underground waters have been 
‘averted, 


'Leakage of Gas 
\From Pipes Reduced 


| Methods have been demonstrated 
which are resulting in the elimination 
(of great losss of natural gas due to leak- 
age from pipe lines. 

Natural gas under pressure is, in most 
oil fields, the force that moves the oil 
|to the wells, and any reduction in the 
jamount of gas produced with each barrél 
|of oil should increase the total recovery 
jof oil from the sands. The Bureau is 
lobtaining valuable information looking 
toward the conservation of gas in the 
iproduction of oil. 

Efforts to prevent the waste of those 
|few natural gases which contain helium 
resulted during the past year in a con- 
tract for the erection of a new helium- 
production plant at Amarillo, Tex., where 
helium will be extracted from the natu- 
ral gas of the Cliffside structure, Potter 
county, Tex. The helium content of this 
gas is considerably higher than that of 
the gas from the Petrolia (Tex.) field, 


‘ 


!wheih has heretofore formed the chief 


source of supply, but which is rapidly 
becoming exhausted. Due largely to in- 
vestigations by the Bureau of Mines, the 
cost of production of helium has been re- 
duced from about $2,000 per cubic foot 
to but a few cents per cubic foot. 
Various investigations are being made 
having in view the increase of efficiency 





| Accuracy in Measuring | 
Radio Frequency Improved 


The fixing of radio-frequency measure- 
ments with unprecedented precision 
|through quartz blocks kept at constant | 
| temperature marks progress toward per- 
| fect radio reception. This advance makes | 
| possible the measured control of fre- 
| quencies to within one or two parts in 
| 100,000. | 

Through refined apparatus and method | 
the properties of steam are being re- 
determined as the basis of a new era | 
|in the utilization of steam. Early resulis | 
{promise a new order of precision in 
steam research and engineering. 

Electrical units may now be defined 
and realized in mechanical units more 
exactly than otherwise, thus enabling 
the basing of such electrical units upon 
their original definitions instead of upon 
values adopted as expedients. Funda- 


in different mining operations, such as 
drilling and blasting, the loading of ores 


land coal, mine timbering, the breaking 


and handling of ore, mine ventilation, un- 
derground transportation, and mine sam- 
pling. All of this work should result in 
the elimination of wastes and the reduc- 
tion of cost. 

Among the successful developments in 
the utilizing of agricultural waste is the 


| production of a new wall board from 


cornstalks. This process developed by 
the Bureau of Standards is already in 
quantity production. 

Crystallization of dextrose from corn 
has opened another field of usefulness 
for this important product. Production 
of levulose from the artichoke and re- 
covery of xylose from cottonseed hulls 
are typical examples of the current trend 
toward the profitable utilization of the 
by-products of our farms. 


Improvements Effected 





| mental researches in this field are giving 
| all electrical measurements a simpler and | 
|more exact basis. | 

Measurement as a universal means of 
research and standards as the basis of 
applying service to industry are making 
notable headway. Shop apd purchase 
standards are increasingly being based | 
on measured data as to the needs to be, 
met and less on opinion. | 

Studies in the technoiogy of fuels have 
resulted in great savings through the 


In Utilization of Wood 

The principal achievements of the Na- 
tional Committee on Wood Utilization 
for the: past year include: 

(1) Preparation of a publication on 
the use of wood in construction as a gen- 
eral text and reference book on modern 
methods and best practices in this field. 
The book discusses the properties of 
wood as a building material, the prin- 
cipal species and their identification, 


improvement of combustion methods, the; grading and specification, their preserva- 
utilization of low-grade fuels, and the! tion and protection, also their applica- 
making available of voluminous informa-|tion in temporary, light and heavy con- 


sole | 


tion in regard to the analysis and char- 
acteristics of the different coals, thus 
showing the particular uses for which 
each coal is best adapted. The fuel-econ- 
omy survey of the Government heating | 
and power plants is resulting in the sav-: 
ing of many thousands of dollars an- 
nually through the use of better equip- 
ment and improved combustion methods. 

Studies of the carbonization of coal 
and the utilization of by-products is a) 
part of the program of elimination of | 
wastes. Investigations by the Bureau of 
Mines have shown that propane and 
butane, low boiling hydrocarbons which 
|are by-products of the petroleum re-} 
fining industry and which have hereto- 
fore been wasted from the lack of a 
| market, can be used advantageously in 
the enrichment of city gas. One gas plant 
in the Middle West is using butane alone 
/in the daily production of 1,500,000 cubic 
feet of carbureted water gas. 

Investigations in the washing of coals 
| of the Northwestern States are result- 
|ing in substantial increases in the pro- 
| duction of marketable fuel. 


|Methods of Using 
| Low-Grade Ore Found 


The development and improvement ; 
methods for recovering more of the 5 








}eral content of ores and lessening the 
cost of recovery has notably assisted in 
'the utilization of the large reserves of 
low-grade complex ores in the Western 
States which formerly could not be 
treated profitably. A method for ag- 
glomerating slime and fine particles in 
leaching ores developed by the Bureau 
promises to have wide application in the 
recovery of the copper in the enoromus 
tonnages of tailings carrying small per- 
centages of metal which have accumu- 
lated at copper concentrators in the 
Southewstern States, 

Studies in the flotation of ores have 
assisted materially in the successful ap- 
plication of this method to many classes 
of ores not heretofore amenable to such 
treatment. During the year the Bureau 
solved the hitherto baffling problem of 
the application of the flotation process 


struction. A special committee of na- 
tionally known architects, engineers and 
builders has guided this project. 

(2) Cooperation in reduction of eco- 
nomic losses due to use of lumber in- 
sufficiently or improperly seasoned. Pub- 
lications are also being prepared to as- 
sist manufacturers, distributors, fabri- 
cators and consumers in the develop- 
ment of ways and means of securing 
the seasoning results necessary for 
specific uses of lumber. 

(3) Further promotion of the sys- 
tem and methods of grade-marking lum- 


jber as an increased protection to the 


purchaser through a definite guarantee 
of quality. 

(4) Extention of use of end-matched 
softwoods as a means of reducing waste 
and securing greater economy in build- 
ing. 

(5) Reduction in waste of wood by 
finding uses for discarded materials, 
either through direct manufacture or 
working the materials for valuable by- 
products. 

Effort during the year by the Bureau 
of Fisheries toward the further reduction 
of waste in its field includes: (1) Con- 
duct of fishery investigations to disclose 
the use of gear which is unduly de- 
structive of immature and undersized 
fish as in the Great Lakes; (2) further 
improvements in preservatives of fish- 
ing gear which will lengthen the life of 
the fishing nets. (3 Research in methods 
for manufacturing the waste products 
of the fisheries into useful products of 
commerce and the reduction of losses 
in merchandising and distribution of 
fresh fish. (4) Guidance of certain 
branches of the fishing industry through 
forecasts of the probable size of the 
runs of salmon in particular areas, the 
abundance of mackerel, and the time for 
planting oyster shells to secure a set. 
(5). Growth of a larger percentage of 
the game fish hatched at our stations 
to a size of 3 or 4 inches for stocking 
streams and cooperation with 86 private 
organizations who provide additional fa- 
cilities for this work. (6) Elimination of 
losses at hatcheries by developing meth- 


|to the Michigan native copper ores. This|ods of combating diseases, determina- 


Credentials Are Presented | discovery promises additional recoveries | 
|of from 3 to 6 pounds of copper per 


vo 
By Minister to Colombia |ton, amounting to an increasing yield 
jof from 10,000,000 to 11,000,000 pounds 

of copper annually, with a consequently 
increased value of annual output of ap-| 
proximately $1,000,000. i 
Investigations in the milling of lead 
and zine ores have been instrumental in 
very large savings in the Missouri- 
Kansas-Oklahoma district, where milling 
jlosses have amounted to millions of dol- 
jlars annually. ; | 
Study of the various nonmetallic min- 
erals is developing much information in 
oe regard to the elimination of wastes in 
he Federal Trade Commission on No- | the production, treatment, and utiliza- 
vember 30 named Commissioner Abram |tion of these important products which 
F, Myers to serve as chairman, succeed-|enter into the building of every struc- 
ing Commissioner William E. Humphrey, | ture, highway, and engineering project. 
according to an: announcement by the | The 


The American Ministcr to Colombia, 
Jefferson Caffrey, has informed the De- | 
partment of State that he presented his | 
credentials on November 28, according | 
to an announcement by the Department 
on November 30. 


Federal Trade Commission | 
Elects Mr. Myers Chairman | 


ureau has introduced the wire saw 


Commission which follows in full text: 

Commissioner Abram F, Myers was 
named chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission at a meeting of the com- 
mission November 30, He wil! assume of- 
fice December 1 and will succeed Com- 
missioner William E. Humphrey, who 
has served as chairman one year. 

Mr. Myers was elected in accordance 
with the Commission rule providing that 
the five members serve in rotation as 
chairman for one year. 


iz 


-» 


jinto the slate-quarrying industry of the 
| United States, and this appliance is giv-| 
ing excellent results:in the elmination of 
wastes, which haye run from 70 to 90 
per cent of the material handled, 
Technical investigations are assisting 
materially in the solution of the prob-| 
\lem of increasing the iecovery of oil 
'from underground deposits, it being} 


lestimated that no more than 15 to 25 |shall be put in service, so that at the| kansas, second; and, Idaho and Wyom-| Nebraska, third. 
|per cent of the oil is recovered by gen-!end of that time 18 trips may be made | 


eral present-day practice. Evaporation 


tion of feeds most suitable to each spe- 
cies, and-increasing the productivity of 
water areas by fertilization, use of for- 
age | fish, etc. 


Bid Opened on Mail Route, 
California to Argentina 


The Pacific-Argentine-Brazil Line In- 
corporated, of San Francisco, Charles R. 
McCormick, president, was the only bid- 
der for a steamship mail contract from 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia to Buenos Aires, Argentine via 
Bahia Blanca, it was announced Novem- 
ber 30 by Second Assistant Postmaster 
General, W. Irving Glover. Bids were 
opened November 30, The full text of 
the statement of the Post Office Depart- 
ment follows: 

The bid was: For vessels of Class 6, 
$2.37 per nautical mile; additional ves- 
sels of the same class was $2.37; vessels 
of Class 5, $4.00, and vessels of Class 4, 
$6.00 per nautical mile. 

The contract calls for not less than 
12 trips per annum, with the proviso that 
within a 3-year period additional vessels 


yearly, 





Vocational Education 
Described as Having 
Shown Rapid Progress 


Organization of “Future 
Farmers of America” Ex- 
pected to Prove Aid to 
Agriculture. 


The advance made in vocational edu- 
cation among agricutltural students in 
the United States was plainly noted in 
the sessions of the Third Annual Na- 
tional Congress of Vocational Agricul- 
tural Students, held recently in Kansas 
City, Mo., C. H. Lane, Chief of the Agri- 
eultural Education Service, Federal 
Board for Vacational Education, stated 
November 30. 

The full text of Mr. Lane’s statement 
outlining the various aspects of the 
meeting of the Congress follows: 

The Third Annual National Congress 
lof Vocational Agricultural Students, held 
lin conjunction with the American Royal 
Livestock Show, at Kansas City, Nevem- 
|ber 17-24, will be remembered long by 
ithe 1,961 vocational students from’ 30 
|different States who have had the privi- 
lege of attending its sessions and parti- 
icipating in its activities. But none of 
the achievements of student teams in the 
National Vocational Livestock Judging 
Contest, the Meat Judging Contest, or 
|the winning of the Blue Ribbons and 
|echampionships of livestock exhibits, is 
of more significance to the future wel- 
|fare of American agriculture, nor means 
|more for these students, than does the 
\formation of the national organization 
of ‘‘The Future Farmers of America,” 
|which was perfected at a meeting held 
for the purpose on November 20. 


Charters Granted. 


Students of yocational agricutlure in 
20 States were in attendance at the or- 
|ganization meeting. State charters have 
jalready been granted Virginia, Arkan- 
jsas, California, South Carolina, New 
Jersey and Oklahoma. Other States rep- 
resented in the organization meeting 
were Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Nevada, North’ Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Utah and Wisconsin. 

The originators of this national or- 
ganization for vocational boys have 
given exceedingly careful attention to 
the drawing up of the national consti- 
jtution. Four grades of membership are 
provided for, depending upon the de- 
gree of training and the accomplishment 
of the student. 

The grades are 





“Green Hand,” for 
agricultural classes for the first time; 
“Future Farmers,” for students who have 
had at least one year’s training; “State 
Farmers,” for those who have had two 
years training in agricultural courses; 
have deposited at least $200 in the bank 
or invested productively, and have made 
some of the teams of the s¢hool; “Amer- 
ican Farmer,” for students who hold the 
degree of State Farmer, and make defi- 
nite arrangements to engage in farm- 
ing; possess administrative ability by 
having conducted an outstanding pro- 
gram of home practical work through 
this period of vocational training, and 
have at least $500 saved or invested 
productively. 

An interesting feature of the voca- 
tional banquet, given by the Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce for the members 
of the vocational State judging teams 
from 28 States, was the presentation 
of insignia or keys to eight “American 
Farmers” who presented credentials 
showing they had been elected to that 
high rank. 








Four Types of Insignia. 

_ The insignia, or key, deserves atten- 
tion. The constitution provides that the 
insignia for “Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica” shall be made up of four symbols, 
namely: (1) Cross-section of an ear of 
corn, representing common agricultural 
interests, since corn is native to Amer- 
ica and is grown in every State; (2) 
the owl, representing wisdom; (3) the 
plow, representing tillage of the soil, 
which is the basis of modern agricul- 
ture; and (4) the rising sun, represent- 
ing progress. All members, both active 
and associate, are entitled to wear the 
insignia. All “Green Hands” may wear 
a bronze insignia, and “Future Farmers” 
may wear a golden insignia. “State 
Farmers” may wear insignia mounted 
on a key base, and ‘‘American Farmers” 
may wear it in gold mounted directly 
on a key. 

The eight farmers, upon whom the de- 
gree was conferred and to whom the 
keys were presented were, Leslie Apple- 
gate, of New Jersey, the National Presi- 
dent; Carroll Baker, of Idaho; Lawrence 
Augustine, of Ohio; Ollis DeVry, of Ok- 
lahoma; Guy Whitstone, of South Caro- 
lina, and Joseph Beard, of Virginia. The 
Future Farmers of America are entitled 
to write their title “Future Farmers of 
America” with capital initials, and we 
hope they are destined to be farmers of 
whom the Nation shall be proud for 
their achievements in the field of agri- 
culture. 

At the great banquet, Tuesday night, 
November 20, more than 200 youthful 
live stock judges from Smith-Hughes 
schools, in 28 States, sat together, en- 
joying a program provided for their 
| special benefit and learned the results of 
the two national judging contests. 

A $500 scholarship in a State agri- 
cultural college was awaraded John 
Freis, Twin Falls, Idaho, for being first 
in judging all casses of live stock. A 
scholarship of $300 was awarded Millard 
| Huey, of Yuma, Ariz., for being second, | 
and a $200 scholarship went to Arnold | 
Johannsen of. Denison, Iowa, for third 
place. These scholarships were presented 
by the Kansas City Stock Yards Com- 
pany. 

Kansas won first place in the Meat 
| Identification Contest and was awarded 
|a silver cup by the National Live Stock! 
and Meat Board. Idaho ranked first in| 
| the live stock judging contest and was 
awarded a silver trophy cup, given by the 
| American Royal Live Stock Show. 

Vocational Exhibits. 

_ C, L, Angerer, superintendent of the 
live stock exhibits of the vocational stu- 
dents in the junior division of the Ameri- 
ean Royal, announced winners of prizes 
on vocational exhibits, Douglas Enxmin- 
ger of Belton, Mo., won first on individual 
fat barrow. Marland Fisher, Wichita, 
Kans., was first on fat lamb. 
Wishart, Manhattan, Kans., showed the 
best calf in the vocational department. 

Some of the results of the judging | 
leontest are: Idaho, first in judging all | 
classes of live stock; Kansas, second; and, 
Wyoming third. In sheep, Colorado was 
| first; Ohio, second; and Iowa third. In 
| judging horses, Oklahoma was first; Ar- 
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ing tied for third place. 
tle, Kansas was first; Texas second; and, 


students who are enrolled in vocational|Calss B with improvised bodies and 


{overland from Fort Sil, Okla., to Marfa, | 


}most encouraging. 


In judging cat- | 


Value of Motorized Artillery As Auxiliary 


‘AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ‘Ane Presenten Herern, Berry 
PusBuisHeD WitrHout COMMENT By THE UNITED States DAILy 


Of Cavalry Not Proven, Says Chief of Staff 


Nation Has Reason to Be Proud of Personnel of Army, 
Declares Major General Summerall. 


The nation has reason to be proud of 
the personnel of the Army im all its 
branches, in the opinion of the Chief of 
Staff, Maj, Gen. C. P. Summerall, set 
forth in the conclusions of his annual 
report, just submitted to the Secretary 
of War. The spirit of cooperation mani- 
fested is noted and especially com- 
mended. 

The results of studies of mobilization 
of battle field forces, says the Chief of 
Staff, have produced no doctrine, but 
have developed conditions requiring con- 
tinued consideration. The value of mo- 
torized artillery as an integral part of 
a cavalry organization, he stated, has not 
yet been satisfactorily demonstrated. 

The full text of his report follows: 

During the year an extensive official 
| study of the mechanization of battle-field 
| forces was completed by the War Depart- 
|ment General Staff. While the study has 
{not resulted in the adoption of a definite 
doctrine, it does portray some basic con- 
siderations which will govern further 
study and experiment throughout the 
service, 

The basic theme of the study is the 
question of how mobility with high strik- 
ing power can be realized on the battle 
field. 

Superiority of fire and speriority of 
movement in campaign are constantly 
sought by military leaders. Movement is 


| 


necessary to bring closer and more ef- | 
fective fire against the enemy; fire su- 
| periority minimzes hostile movement and 
|neutralizes hostile fire. 


Study of Mechanization | 
(Of Battlefield Force 


Study of mechanization, which may be 
defined as the application of mechanics to 
| the combat soldier on the battle field with 
|a view to increasing his mobility, his pro- 
}tection, and his striking power is con- 
|ducted simultaneously with the study of 
motorization; that is, the replacement of 
|animal-drawn by motor-propelled vehicles 
and the employment of motor trucks for 
rapid transportation of large bodies of 
troops from one part of the theater of 
operations to another. Motorization has 
a great strategical value, while mechan- 
ization is largely limited to combat tac- 
tics. 

During the maneuvers of the First 
Cavalry Division in September, 1927, ex- 
periments were made in the motorization | 
of cavalry units. These experiments con- | 
sisted in moving personnel, animals, and 
equipment by truck for varied distances. 

Trucks employed were the standard 


ramps for loading purposes. Cavalry 
troops were transported for distances 
varying from 25 to 300 miles, arriving at 
their destinations in condition to par- 
ticipate, mounted in maneuver, or com-: 
bat. The First Cavalry Division is con-; 
tinuing these epermients. A motorized 
battery of Field Artillery after marching 


Tex., paticipated in these maneuvers, . 

While the march was skillfully and 
rapidly executed, some doubt still exists | 
as to the value of motorized artillery as 
an organic part of a cavalry division. 
The Renault tank demonstrated that it 
was too slow to operate with Cavalry. 
Mortorization experiments were also con- | 
ducted by troops of the Third Corps, 
Area in a concentration at Fort Leonard 
Wood, Md., during the month of October, 
1927. The Thirty-fourth Infantry was 
transported 210 miles in 45 hours in artil- 
lery ammunition trucks. 

These experiments, though conducted 
with materiel which is not all up to date, 
should provide data upon which we may 
determine the practicability and extent 
of mechanization as applied to our par- 
ticular conditions and also afford us an} 
opportunity to study and develop ‘the 
proper compos#tion of a mechanized 
force and the types of materiel and 
equipment best suited to our organiza- ; 
tional and tactical doctrines. 

During the past year the Regular | 
Army has demonstrated the yalue of the 
training given our officers at the general 
service schools and the special service 
schools. I attribute the high standards | 
of efficiency maintained in the Army to} 
the sound methods and doctrines which | 
are taught at these schools. 

The training objective of the National 
Guard for the year was thorough basic 
training for all units. In case where the | 
requisite standards of basic training had | 
been reached advanced training was au-; 
thorized. Much emphasis was placed on} 
training in protective measures against 
low-firing aircraft and against chemical- 
warfare agencies, ' 

I am happy to report satisfactory | 
progress in the training of higher com- | 
manders and their staffs, not only in| 
tactics, administration, and supply of the | 
various echelons in field service but also | 
in preparation of training programs and | 
| schedules and in other matters connected 
| with the peace-time command of Na- 
|tional Guard organizations. In general, 
National Guard units arrived at camps 
sufficiently grounded in those funda- 
mentals which are essential to the prose- 
cution of field training. 

New Policies in Force 


For Training Reserves 

During the first quarter of the fiscal | 
year 14,151 reserve officers received ac- | 
tive-duty training. | 

The revised policies governing the Of- 
| ficers’ Reserve Corps have been in force 
for a year. There have been few, if 
}any, complaints of vital nature from any | 
source. 

An increase in the enrollment in the 
Army correspondence courses and a large | 
increase in the number of reserve of- 
ficers who have completed subcourses are 
The enrollment of | 
reserve officers in the corresp6ndence | 
courses for the last five fiscal years has 
been: 1924, 11,219; 1925, 17,270; 1926, 
20,169; 1927, 25,720; and 1928, 28,521. 











During the fiscal year there was an in-| 


crease in enrollment, camp attendance, 


and production of graduates of the Re-| 


serve Officers’ Training Corps. To pro- 
vide for the accumulated increase in the 


|male collegiate enrollment, the author-| 


ized basic course enrollment in the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps for the 
past school year was increased by 9,000 
students, 

The production of reserve officers has 
steadily increased and is now the major 
factor in the maintenance of the strength 
of the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

With a total enrollment of 38,567, 53 
citizens’ military training camps were 
conducted in the summer of 1927, The 
number of applications exceeded the an- 


figures speak for the popularity and suc- 
cess of this valuable element of the na- 
tional defense. 

Aside from the military value, the re- 
sults of the training given in these camps 
in correct habits, in body building, in 
respect for constituted authority, in lead- 
ership, and in citizenship, show them to 
be a wise and profit-sharing investment 
of uperneneetel funds. 

Mobilization plans have been revised 
during the past year. 

The preparation of mobilization plans 
is a duty of the War Department pre- 
scribed by the National Defense Act. 
That Act places the burden of national 
defense upon our citizens rather than 
upon a large standing army. Therefore 
the adequacy. and workability of mobil- 
ization plans determine the strength of 
such defense. 

Our initial mobilization plans were 
started while we were engaged in an or- 
ganizational process involving both ter- 
ritorial commands and units in conform- 
ity with the National Defense Act of 
1920. Naturally, until there had been a 
determination of the various problems 
connected with such plans, it was nec- 
essary to centralize control in the War 
Department. 

There resulted.a rather complex plan 
which provided the priority of mobiliza- 
tion for every unit which might be raised 
in the constitution of six field armies. 

Experience has shown that the readi- 
ness of units is a variable factor. Even 
now in each of the components of the 
Army of the United States there are 
units which, due to favorable conditions 
in their locality or the enthusiasm of 
their personnel, are better prepared for 
field service than are other units as- 
signed an earlier priority in the initial 
mobilization plan. 

Responsibilities Placed 


On Corps Commanders 


Under the new arrangement, instead | 


of assigning priorities and dates for the 
mobilization of certain units, the War 
Department merely fixes the major re- 
quirements and places full responsibility 
upon the nine Corps Area commanders 
for the plans and control of mobilization 
within their respective areas. 

In the event of war, the War Depart- 
ment will ask Corps Area commanders 
for a desired number of units to be made 
available on a certain date, leaving mat- 
ters of identity, priority, and the like to 
the determination of the Corps Area 
commanders. 

This revision of our mobilization plans 
marks an important step toward the con- 
solidation of the man-power of the na- 
tion. The plan continues to provide, in 
the event of a grave national emergency, 
for the call to arms of six field armies, 
aggregating 3,500,000 men from an esti- 
mated nationak man-power of 18,000,000. 

The mobilization rate of the Army is 
the rate at which men can be procured, 
organized, and placed in readiness for 
combat. Readiness, a relative term, in- 
cludes training and supply. 

Troops sent against an enemy should 
be thoroughly trained and completely 
supplied. However, the degree to which 
this obtains‘ will depend upon the exigen- 
cies of the situation. 

Whether there will be unit mobilization 
at home stations will depend entirely 
upon local conditions and will be de- 
termined in each case by the respective 
corps area commander. Under the new 
plan, corps area commanders are re- 
sponsible that troops are equipped to the 
extent that supplies are made available 
to them by the War Department. In 
general, the plan contemplates placing 
supplies in depots and giving to corps 
areas credits against which they can 
draw. 

To summarize, the new plan is a sim- 
plified one in which the utilization of 
man power depends upon the readiness 
of units for service in the theater of 
operations. 

As the national defense plans of this 
country are designed “to insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common de- 
fense, * * * and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity,” 
the Army, an executive agency of the 
Government, conceives its function to 
be that of training and preparing itself 
and the man power of the Nation to carry 
out the orders of the Chief Executive in 
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Churches in Delaware 
Record Membership 


Gain During Decade 


Census for 1926 Compared . 


By Department of Com- 
merce With Figures 
Of 1916. 


The Department of Commerce has an- 
nounced that, according to the returns 
received, there were in the State of Dela- 
ware in 1926, 43 religious bodies or de- 
nominations, with 508 organizations or 
churches reporting 110,142 members as 
compared with 38 religious bodies, with 
485 organizations and 86,524 members in 
1916: Asthe term “members” has variety 
of uses, each church was requested to re- 
port the number of members according 
to the definition of membership in that 
church or organization. In some religious 
bodies the term member is limited to 
communicants; in others it includes ell 
baptized persons; and in still others it 
covers all enrolled persons, the statement 
added. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

The value of church edifices represents 
the value of the buildings together with 
the land on which they stand and all 
| furniture, organs, bells, and furnishings 
;owned by the chusches and actually 
| used in connection with church services, 
| It does not include the value of buildings 
| hired for church use or buildings owned 
|by the denominations but not used for 
| religious services. 

_Under expenditures are included run- 
ning expenses, improvements, the pas- 
|tor’s, salary, payments on debt, and 
}money actually paid for new buildings. 
| It also includes the amount expended 
| for benevolences, home and foreign mis- 
;Sions, for denominational support, and 
jall other purposes. 

The data shown for Sunday schools 
represent Sunday schools conducted by 
the churches of the different denomina- 
tions and do not include undenomina- 
tional or union Sunday schools, These data 
}relate entirely to what is known as the 
Sunday school and do not cover parochial 
schools, week-day religious schools, or 
other schools which supplement or some- 
times take the place of the Sunday 
school, 

The report for 1916 included statistics 
for 38 denominations, six of which are 
not shown at this census. Some have 
joined other denominations and their 
statistics are included with them, others 
are out of existence, etc. Their are 11 
denominations shown at this census not 
reported in 1916. All of them are not 
new, however, as a number were created 
by divisions in denominations which were 
shown as units in 1916. 

All figures for 1926 are preliminary 
and subject to correction. Summary of 
more important statistics for Delaware: 

1926 1916 


485 
86,524 
26,881 
34,758 
24,885 


462 








Churches (local 

ganizations) 
Members 

rrr re . 

Female 

Sex not rptd....ges 
Church edifices: 

Number 

Value: 

Churches reporting 458 

Amount reported... $11,276,836 

Debt: ? 

Churches reporting 

Amount reported.. 
Parsonages: 

Value: 

Churches reporting 

Amount reported... 
Expenditures during 

year: 

Churches reporting 

Amount reported.. 
Sunday schools: 
Churches reporting 
Officers and teachers 
Scholars 


508 
110,142 
46,872 
54,542 
8,728 


481 


454 
$4,847,275 


149 


147 
$801,177 $340,369 


237 198 
$1,391,346 $699,420 


488 
$1,943,766 


460 
$860,300 


427 
5,825 
56,280 


443 
5,848 
53,883 


any and all circumstances, and with effi- 
ciency and dispatch. 

The Regular Army, the National 
Guard, the Organized Reserves, the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps, and the 
citizens’ military training camps are im- 
bued with a spirit of cooperation. Each 
element is striving to do its best to make 
the whole military organization pre- 
scribed by the National Defense Act, a 
smoothly working, efficient team. 

On my tours of inspection through the 
various corps areas I was struck by the 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 3.] 
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Idaho was third. In judging swine, 
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Says Repl it | Production Per Man Is Growing Rapidly and More Time 
y P y to Suit Is Available for Leisure, Says Mr. Durand. 


Radio Commission Explains 
Attitude in Denying Hear- 
ing on Application 
As Filed. 


A statement of “tacts and grounds” 
for its decision in the case of Station 
WGY, Schenectady, N. Y., now on ap- 
peal before the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia, was filed on No- 
vember 30 with the Court by the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission, through its gen- 
eral counsel, Louis G. Caldwell. 

The case will be argued December 3. 
Mr. Caldwell defends his motion “to dis- 
miss the appeal” and “to strike the no- 
tice of appeal and reasons therefor from 
the files.” 


The General Electric Company, own- 
ers of the Schenectady station, have ap- 
pealed from the reallocation order of 
the Commission placing the station on 
part-time operation. The station, under 
a stay granted by the court, November 
9, is operating full time pending decision 
of the case. 


Denial of Hearing Explained. 

The Commission’s decision of October 
12 denying the station’s application for 
modification of its license dated October 
4, is explained by Mr. Caldwell as fol- 
lows: 

“This application asked for full time 
operation on the frequency of 790 kilo-| 
cycles with power of 150,000 watts. It | 
did not ask for any frequency substan- 
tially equivalent to 790 kilocycles or for 
any frequency whatsoever other than 790 
kilocycles. : 

“The application wes denied without 
hearing (1) it asked for full time opera- 
tion on a frequency assigned to the fifth 
zone and not availabie to any station for 
full time operation in the first zone, in 
violation of General Order No. 40, and 
(2) it asked for power of 150,000 watts, 
although under General Orders No. 40 
and 42 the maximum power that wiil 
be assigned to any broadcasting station 
for such use is 50,000 watts, 25,000 watts 
of which is on an experimental basis. 
The application on its face discloses, 
therefore, that what it seeks cannot be 
granted and a hearing is useless. 


No Hearing Necessary. 


The Commission construes Section 11 
of the Radio Act of i927 as requiring a 
hearing only when an application is in 
proper form and requests something 
which can be granted under the law and 
under the rules and regulations of ‘the 
Commission; in other words, where the 
issue is reduced to the question as to 
whether the granting of the application 
will serve public interest, convenience 
and necessity. If the application is from 
a station in the first zone and seeks a 
cleared channel, it must definitely specify 
the channel requsted and the channel 
must be one definitely assigned to the 
first zone by sub-paragraph a of para- 
graph 4 of General Order No. 40.” 


Action to Recodify 
Maritime Law Sought 


Senator Borah to Press Meas- 
ure to Protect Right of 
Neutrals in War Time. 


Continued from Page 1.] 
restatement of the principle that neutral 
ships cover neutral goods; and a defini- 
tion of the right of blockade. 

The Senator’s resolution, heretofore 
referred to, is still before the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, but he announced 
that he plans to ofter it as an amend- 
ment to the Naval Construction bill (H. 
R. 11526) when that measure comes be- 
fore the Senate for consideration during 
the coming session. This bill is now on 
the Senate calendar. The resolution, to 
be offered as an amendment to the navai 
bill, reads in full text as follows: 

Whereas the rules of maritime law in 
time of war as codified at the Second 
Hague Conference and in the Declaration 
of London were in important respects de- 
parted from during the late war; and 

Whereas it is important as a condition 
of the limitation of armaments and of the 
orderly conduct of international rela- 
tions that the rules of law as developed 
in the course of centuries be not left in 
doubt of uncertainty; and 

Whereas the present chaotic state of 
maritime law—leaving.the seas subject 
to no definite rules save that of force 
and commerce to no ultimate protection 
save that of battle fleets—constitutes 
an incentive for great naval armaments: 
Therefore be it Resolved, That the Senate 
of the United States believes— 

First. That there should be a restate- 
ment and recodification of the rules of 
law governing the conduct of beligerents 
and neutrals in war at sea. 

Second. That the leading maritime 
powers of the world owe it to the cause 
of the limitation of armaments and of 
peace to bring about such a restatement | 
and recodification of maritime law. 

Thitd. That such restatement and re- | 
codification should be brought about if 
practically possible prior to the meeting 
of the conference on the limitation of | 
armaments in 1931. 


Trophy Presented by China 
To Navy Will Be Displayed | 


A gold vase of Chinese workmanship, | 
known as the “Amoy Cup” has been 
presented to President Coolidge for dis- 
play at the White House by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur, ac- 
cording to an announcement November 
80 by the Department of the Navy. The 
vase was presented to the Navy in 1908 
by the Imperial Chinese government. The 
full text of the statement follows: 

A gold vase of Chinese workmanship, 
known as the Amoy Cup, has been pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States for display at the White House 
by Secretary of the Navy Wilbur. 

This vase was presented to the United 
States Navy by the Imperial Chinese 
Government on the occasion of the visit 

f the Second Squadron of Battleships 
o Amoy on the battleship cruise around 
the world in 1908. It was used as a foot- 
hall trophy and was competed for by 
teams from nine battleships. 5 

It was first won by the U. S. S. Vir- | 
ginia, and when that ship was decom- 
missioned it was sent to the Asiatic 


Efficiency in United States industries 
continues to increase, and “high stand- 
ards of national output and wealth al- 
ready attained make it, if anything, 
easier each year to achieve further ad- 
vances,” the Chief of the Division of 
Statistical Research of the Department 
of Commerce, E. Dana Durand, stated 
November 30. Mr. Durand’s observations 


| parently at a more rapid pace than ever 
before, although part of the extremely 
large increase in production per worker 
since 1918 to 1920 is attributable to the 
ee low war-time efficiency of indus- 
| try. 

Between 1918-1920 and 1926-27 (calen- 
dar years), as against an addition of 
|about 12 per cent to the population, the 


on efficiency in industry were in the form | farms increased their production approxi- 
of a contribution to the annual report of mately 18 per cent, the mines about 38 
the Secretary of Commerce. |per cent, and the factories over 30 per | 

Production per man hss increased ma- i cent; since the volume of rail transporta- | 
terially more per hour than per day or | tion had been especiaily expanded by war | 
per year, and the increased amount of | Conditions the railways show only a rela- 
ieisure has been one of the important | tively small increase in amount of serv- 
factors in advancing the welfare of the; ice. In agriculture, manufactures, and | 
people,” declared Mr. Durand. The state-;0n the railways (perhaps also in the | 


ment follows in full text: 


In the Annual Report of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce for 1927 appeared a 
section dealing with the increase in pro- 
duction of the major industries of the 
United States from the beginning of the 
century and from the close of the World 
War down to 1925, and comparing this 
increase with the change in the number 
of workers in those branches. These 
figures disclosed a great increase in out- 
put of goods and services per person at 
work. A discussion was also presented 
of the fundamental causes of this gain in 
national efficiency. It is unnecessary in 
the present report to repeat what was 
said last year, but it is sufficient to call 
attention to the fact that the advance in 
efficiency of indusry has continued down 
to the present time. 


Basis of Calculation 
Is Explained 


Since the final results of the census 
of 1927 have not yet been compiled, cal- 
culation of the increase in efficiency of 
the factories down to that year must rest 
upon the less complete but fairly repre- 
sentation indexes of production of manu- 
factured commodities issued by the De- 


plete index of the number of employed 
in factories isstted by the Department 
of Labor. In the case of agriculture, 
moreover, it has been necessary to as- 
sume a continuance of the decrease in| 
the number of workers on farms revealed | 
by the agricultural census of 1925. It is 


partment of Commerce and the less com- | 


/ing hours. 


;mines, for which enly very rough esti- | 





| mates are available) there has been a 
considerable decrease in the number of 
workers employed during recent years. 
Consequently, the advance in output per | 
| worker has been decidedly greater than | 
the absolute increase in production. 


Output Per Worker 
Has Risen One-Third 


|. Combining the figures for the four 
| branches (in this case it makes little 
difference whether the indexes for the 


; ing to number of workers or according 
to value of output) there has been since 
11918-1920 an increase of nearly one- 
fourth in the quantity of goods and serv- 
jices produced and of one-third in the 


javerage output per worker. The latter | 


‘ratio of one-third reflects more closely 


ing from increased efficiency of industry 
'than does the former, for it may be as- 
sumed that the workers who have gone 
‘from the farms, the factories, and the 
|railways into other occupations are there 
‘producing services of at least approxi- 
mately the same value as are produced 
| by those who have remained in the other 
| branches of industry. 

The increase in production per worker 
|which has taken place since the begin- 
aon of the century is the more note- 
worthy in view of the reduction in work- 
There has been no great 
change in prevailing working time, at 
least in manufacturing industries, since 


. | industries 
separate branches are weighted accord- | ; 
| 


rer | ver reat variety. 
the advance in living standards result- | y & J 


{81 classes for storage and 


entirely certain that between 1925 and | the close of the war, but before that time 


1927 there was a further increase in pro- 
duction per worker in both manufactur- 
ing and agricultural industry. The 
figures relating to output represent quan- 
tities, not values in terms of dollars of 
changing buying power. 

It will be seen that as compared with 
the annual average for the period 189% 
to 1900 the average for the two calen- 
dar years 1926 and 1927 shows an in- 
crease of approximately 55 per cent in 


ceptionally large figure owing particu- 
larly to the immense expansion in petro- 


factory output, and over 200 per cent in 
the volume of rail transportation. These 
remarkable figures compare with an ad- 
dition of about 55 per cent to the popu- 
lation of the country. It is obvious that 
there is produced for each person in the 
population a far greater volume of goods 
and services than at the beginning of the 
century, which means, of course, a great 
advance in living standards, 


{ 
In the case of every one of these four | 


lthe output of farm products, 280 per | 
cent in the output of minerals (an ex- | 


jleum production), about 180 per cent in | 


hours had been materially shortened. Be- 
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number of organizations than 
Government. 


Tt is true that many attempts have 
been made to overcome the difficulties 
described, but these endeavors have been 
confined, for the most part, to a par- 
ticular industry or part of an industry. 
How much better it would be to have 
a single standard for all branches of 
industry and the Government as well 


in the 


As the assignment of nomenclature to | 


the items comprised in the catalogue is 
based on a truly scientific system, it is 
believed that its adoption as a standard 
will be welcomed by industry and will 
have a widespread and beneficial effect 
in the commercial field. 

The importance of exactness and uni- 
formity with respect to nomenclature 
can not be overemphasized. With a single 
standard of nomenclature in general use, 
the transactions of individuals, firms, 
and the Government—both 
inside and outside their organizations— 
would be greatly facilitated, uncertainty 
would disappear and the routine of sup- 
ply and procurement standardized, ex- 
pedited and made more economical. 

The Government’s requirements in the 
way of supplies and materials cover a 
This is reflected ix 
the catalogue by the segregation into 
issue of 
| upwards of 60,00 items it will list. Fur- 
thermore, this is sho. -n by the fact that 
these commodities are obtained from 61 
;main groups of industry which are fur- 
|ther subdivided wherever specialization 
|in industry has developed. 

Comparatively few articles peculiar to 
|the sole uses of the Government are 
| shown in the catalogue and the great ma- 
| jority of articles are those in common 
use by most lines of business—both large 
jand small. Specialties are not included 
| but, even where a firm makes a specialty, 
it will find in many cases that the items 
|entering into the manufacture of its 
product are included in the catalogue and 
it will be of value to the firm on that 





[tween 1909 and 1923 the average work- 
‘ing time per week in factories was re- 
duced 11 per cent, and it is probable that 
the reduction as compared with the be- 
ginning of the century was at least 15 
|per cent. In other words, production per 
man has increased materially more per 
hour than per day or per year, and the 
}increased amouns 
{one of the important factors in advanc- 
|ing the welfare of the people. 

| As pointed out in the preceding An- 
‘nual Report of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the fundamental causes which 
have brought about this marked ad- 
' vance in efficiency of American industry 
are of an enduring character and such 
as tend to cumulate their effects. The 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 
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Senator Walsh to Request 
| Action on Film Inquiry 


Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 


of leisure has been | 


branches of industry the increase in out- | announced orally, on November 30, that 
put since 1898 and 1900 has been far | as soon as Congress meets he intends to 


greater than that in the number of 
workers. In agriculture, manufactures, 
and railways the product of goods or 
iservices per worker engaged has _in- 
jcreased from 50 to 60 per cent. For 
mining the increase per worker is much 
higher, the difference, however, being 
|due to the fact that the production of 
|petroleum has multiplied several times, 
and that in the petroleum industry out- 
put per worker, on account of great in- 
vestment of capital and the generosity 
of natural resources, is much higher than 
in other mining industries. 


|in the aggregate number of workers 
in these four major branches of industry 
agriculture, mining, manufacturing, and 
|rail transportation—since the beginning 
of the century, about 324% per cent, is 
decidedly less than the increase in total 
population, which has been about 55 per 
cent. Just as there has been throughout 
American history a reiative shift from 
the oldest of all industries—agriculture 
—into mining, manufactures, and raii 
transportation, so since 1900 there has 
been a shift, especially during recent 
| years, both from agriculture and from 
| these other three branches into the mer- 
|cantile, professional, and personal-serv- 
ice pursuits. The numbers employed in 
these have increased much more rapidly 
than the total population. 


Automobile Industries 
Absorb Much Labor 


The most conspicuous illustration of 
this shift in the work of the people is the 
immense increase, particuiarly during the 
last decade, in the number engaged in 


cles themselves. 
the neighborhood of 3,000,600 of persons 
are to-day engaged in selling automo- 
biles and suppiies for them, repairing 
them, building roads, driving trucks, 
taxicabs, and buses, and in other related 
fields. 

Another reason why the increase since 
1900 in the number employed on farms 
and railways and in mines and factories 
is less than that in population is found 
in the great addition to the number of 
young persons in the high schools, col- 
leges, and universities. 
most’ of these, were formerly at work. 
The movement reflects advancing stand- 
ards of living and a better citizenship 
and is at the same time one of the causes 
of the greater efficiency of the working 
population. in the short period from 
1920 to 1926 the number of students in 
institutions of intermeciate (not includ. 
ing elementary) and higher education 
rose from 3,000,000 to 5,000,000, or by 
60 per cent. 

An analysis of the statistics of produc- 
tion by decades brings out certain note- 


worker in agriculture, mining, manufac- 
tures, and railways. During the first 
decade of the century, and doubtless down 
to the outbreak of the war, there was 
an increase in each of the four branches. 
On the other hand, during the war great 
numbers of workers and great quanti- 
ties of capital were shifted to new jobs, 
and there was a general dislocation of in- 
dustry, especially of manufacturing in- 
dustry. Consequently, a temporary re- 





It will be observed that the increase | 


occupations connected with motor Cars, | 
apart from those manufacturing the vehi- | 
It is probable that in| 


Many, if not | 


worthy changes as regards output per | 


Fleet. There it remained until 1927 when | cession occurred in the efficiency of pro- 
it was returned to the United States | duction, particularly in the factories. 
to be placed in safe keeping in the Navy | With the return of peace conditions, the 
Department. normal progress was resumed and ap- 


;ask the Senate Committee on the Ju- 
diciary to act on his resolution (S. Res. 
| 245), designed to ascertain whether the 
; Department of Justice and the Federal 
Trade Commission are carrying out 
their duties with reference to determin- 
ing whether there have been violations 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act or the 
‘Clayton Act in the motion picture in- 
dustry. 


‘Counsel for Radio 
Commission Resigns 


Louis G. Caldwell to Return to 
Private Practice December 31. 


Louis G. Caldwell, general counsel of 
the Federal Radio Commission, on No- 
vember 30, announced that he had ten- 
dered his resignation to the Commission 
effective December 31. 

In a letter to the chairman, Ira E. 
Robinson, Mr. Caldwell explained that 


he originally had intended to leave about | 


October 1 but prolonged his stay -be- 
‘cause he did not want to leave at a time 
when the Commission was so heavily 
burdened with pressing problems. He 
will return to his private practice in 
Chicago, which he left about July 1 to ke- 
come the Commission's general counsel 
| The full text of the letter follows: 

It is with deep regret that I tender to 
| you my resignation as general counsel 
of the Federal Radio Commission, to take 
effect December 31, 1928. 

As you know, I had originally intended 
to leave long before this date, and, in 
fact, when I first came here planned to 
return to Chicago on or about October 

I have prolonged my stay because I 
have not wanted to leave at a time when 
; the Commission is so heavily burdened 
| with pressing problems as it has been 
|this fall. My being here, however, in- 
| volves a very considerable financial sacri- 
| fice as well as the sacrifice on the part 

of my former law partners, who are be- 
ing compelled to do my work in my ab- 
| Sence. I also nave been compelled ‘to 
be 
| already longer than I can justify. 

| I want to take this occasion, however, 


;to express my appreciation to you, and | 


| through you to the other members of the 
| Commission, for the appointment and for 
| the opportunity of working with you in 
; this very interesting work. The contacts 
with all of you and with the employes 


,of the Commission have been delightful | 


;from the start, and I am sorry to see | 
| it come to an end. 


Spain Increases Duties 
On Imports From Greece 


Imports of Greek origin have recently 
been declared subject to the rates of the 
first (highest) column of the Spanish 
tariff, due to alleged unfavorable treat- 
ment of Spanish goods imported into 
Greece, the Department of Commerce 
stated November 30. 

The full text of the statement follows: | 

There has been a temporary most- | 
favored-nation commercial agreement in | 
effect between Spain and Greece since 


account. 


Stock Numbers and Code Words. 


What is true of standard nomenclature 
|} and descriptions applies with equal force 
}to standard stock numbers and code 
| words. These are provided by the cata- 

logue. 

| The catalogue will perform a service 
for the Government and the commercial 
field in addition to and quite distinct 
|from the features already described. 
The Division of Simplified Practice of 
{the Department of Commerce has for 
several years been carrying on a broad 
program of assisting American indus- 
tries to reduce the extensive wastes 
|which now result from unnecessary va- 
rieties in shape, size, classification, or 
any characteristic or process connected 
with products, This work has been in 
the form of simplified practice recom- 
mendations which the Division has aided 
jthe interested producers, distributors, 
jand consumers to establish. 

These recommendations have been 
; widely accepted by those concerned and 
|have proven of the greatest value in giv- 
ing better service at less cost. The pro- 
|gram has received the enthusiastic en- 
|dorsement of everyone familiar with it. 


Basis of Simplification. 


The Government has adopted these 
simplified practice recommendations ex- 
cept where special technical require- 
ments prevent. The Government has 
;also done much simplification on its own 
account. 

As a result, many of the lists of par- 





they cover in some cases less than half 
of the usual stock range. Experience, 
however, has shown that these simplified 
lists will take care of every reasonable 
{need and do it more economically by re- 
ducing stocks and facilitating replen- 
ishment. 

So the catalogue will perform a valu- 
able service in making readily available 
to the Government and the commercial 
field the proven results of many simpli- 
fication projects. 

The object of greatest importance in 
ithe publication of a Federal standard 
stock catalogue is to fill a vital need of 
the nation for such an authority in case 
of war. Many of the almost insurmount- 
able obstacles encountered during the 
World War wouid be resolved by the 
application of standard nomenclature in 
the manufacture, transportation and is- 
sue of supplies in any future national 
emergency. Industry would then be fa- 
miliar with the Government’s needs and 
| be prepared tou meet them with the least 
|delay and confusion. 


Value of Catalogue. 

The great value of such a catalogue 
in this respect has already been demon- 
| strated. The Navy has had a standard 
| stock catalogue since 1915. During the 
war Navy vessels and bases in Europe 
| were able to make known their needs 


j}and obtain them with certainty while 
}operating 3,000 miles from the sources 


of supply. 

The work of compiling the Federal 
standard stock catalogue has been ad- 
vanced to a point where several of its 
sections can be published as soon as 


ir . 7 , 
A : ( _'0) funds for its printing are made available 
absent from my family for a period | 


by Congress. The Bureau of the Budget 

and the question of providing the neces- 

sary funds for printing will be laid be- 

fore Congress at the coming session. 
Six Parts to Catalogue. 

The catalogue will comprise the fol- 
lowing sections: 

1.—U. 8. Government Master Speci- 
fications: The technical requirements of 
which are mandatory upon all Executive 
Departmenis, Branches and Establish- 
ments. The list has been arranged in two 
forms, alphabetical and numerical. 

II.—Groups for Procurement: Each 
group representing a major division of 
productive industry. These Groups are 
in turn subdivided into divisions con- 
forming to the general trend of special- 
ization in industry. 

IlI.—Classes for Storage and Issue: 
The criteria of classification being simi- 
larity of application or storage require- 
ments. This section embodies also, Stor- 
age Notes and Stowage Precautions. 


erty: Listing in alphabetical arrange- 
ment each item of supplies regularly 








June 30, 1927, pending the conclusion of 
a permanent treaty, 


| 


procured, stored and issued by or for the 


various executive departments, branches | used, 


( 


‘Household Articles Made of Cotton 
Are Declared to Be Gaining in Favor 


Survey Said to Show Greate 
In Large Cities Than 


Replies to questicnnalres sent out by 
the Bureau of Home Economics, to more 
than 1,000 persons, representing all sec- 
tions of the United States, show that 
families and individuals with larger in- 
comes more frequently choose silk or 
rayon in preference to cotton for many 
garments, according to a statement made 


| public November 30 by the Department 


of Agriculture. Use of household articles 
of cotton was deciared to be growing. 


| The full text of the statement follows: 
New light from the consumer stand- | 


point is thrown on trends in the use of 
textiles in the home by a report re- 


cently issued ky the Bureau of Home! 
|Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Cotton and wool growers as well as 
manufacturers of textiles and textile ma- 
chinery are vitally concerned with the 
shift in textile buying habits. 

The Bureau has obtained replies from 
more than a thousand men and women, 


representing all sections of the United | 


States, as to the textile fibers in use 


|in their wardrobes and houses in 1927 


as compared with 1922, and their rea- 
sons for change. 
The returns show that families and 





Mr. Britten Defends | 
| 


Plan for Conference 


British Prime Minister Said 
To Have Replied to Request 
To Discuss Arms. 
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to his possible liability under the Logan 


Act are “too silly to talk about.” His 
statement follows in full text: 

For the last 25 years nearty every 
country on earth has recognized the 
right of its parliamentarians to meet and 
exchange views on matters relating to a 


better understanding among the nations, | 


without presuming that they were in- 


r Percentage of Silk Is Used 
in Smaller Towns. 


| individuals with the larger incomes more 
| frequently chose silk or rayon in pref- 
;erence to cotton for many garments. 
| Likewise, those living in the larger 
cities, in many cases registered a sim- 
ilar change from cotton to silk and rayon. 
| Wemen gave as their chief reasons for 
| this change that silk and rayon are more 
attractive and easier to handle than 
‘cotton. Men based their preference for 
| silk and rayon socks to cotton on style 
j}and comfort. 

In household articles, however, cotton 
is more than holding its own, according 
!to the report of 646 families. In the 
| large cities and in homes with the higher 
| incomes, linen, rayon and silk were given 
preference to cotton for certain articles, 


but this was offset bv the more exten- | 


sive use of cotton and by the actual in- 
‘crease in number of cotton household 
articles in the majority of the homes in 
1927 as compared with 1922, 

Copies of the printed report may be 
obtained free by writing to the Depart- 
!ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 


| for Miscellaneous Publication 31-M, “The | 


|Changing Uses of Textile Fibers in 
|Clothing and Household Articles.” 


Shipping Board Plans 


‘Reason for Introduction of | 


_ New Operating Contracts 
| Explained. 
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enues, the Board has stated. The plan 
| contemplates fixing with the particular 


| operator a minimum amount of compen- | 


sation which is required to meet his nec- 
essary out-of-pocket expenses, and there- 


after his compensation will depend solely | 


| upon net operating results. 
Vice Chairman Plummer emphasized 
that the two plans will be tested merely 
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INDEX 


To Test Agreements 


present agreement to increase gross rev- | 
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Promotion on Basis 
Of Merit Advocated 
For Marine Officers 


General Lejeune Would Re- 
lieve Congestion by Aban- 
doning System of Sen- 
iority Advancement. 


Adoption of a new promotion system 
for officers of the Marme Corps embody- 
ing the principle of selection in the 
grades from major upward, with provi- 
sion for the elimination of the least effi- 
cient in order to create vacancies, was 
| advocated at a hearing November 30 be- 
fore the House Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs by Maj. Gen. John A. Lejeune, com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, and Brig. 
Gen. B. H. Fuller, chairman of the spe- 
cial board appointed to make recom- 
mendations on this subject. 

The Committee held a hearing on the 
bill (H. R. 13685) introduced by Repre- 
sentative George P. Darrow (Rep.), of 
Philadelphia, Pa., designed to give legis- 
lative effect to the recommendations of 
the Board. 

General Lejeune said that the officers 
of the Marine Corps are from three to 
| six years behind officers of correspond- 
ing grade in the Navy in the matter of 
promotions, and that if the present sys- 
tem of promotion by seniority only is 
|allowed to persist, the efficiency and 
| morale of the Corps will be endangered. 

He pointed out that officers will be 
kept for many years ‘in junior grades 
and will then be rushed through two or 
| three higher grades in as many years, 
with the result that, in the first instance, 
their morale will be injured and, in the 
| second instance, they will not be prop- 
erly qualified by experience to fulfill the 
duties they will be called upon to per- 
form in the higher grades. 

In addition, he said, the Corps is al- 
ready beginning to be handicapped by a 
lack of young officers in the grades of 








fringing upon the prerogatives of the: 


ticular items in the catalogue will appear | 
on first inspection to be incomplete, as} 





has given its approval to the project, | 


IV.—General Index of Federal Prop- | 


God-chosen diplomat. 

As far back as 1904 Congress appro- 
priated $50,000 for expenses connected 
with the meeting of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union at St. Louis. The chosen rep- 
resentatives of the people of a score o 
nations came to the United States for the 
informal discussion of international 
issues. That meeting was directly re- 
sponsible for the cailing of the Hague 
Peace Conference, by President Roosevelt 
in 1907. 


Fifteen years ago (1913) when new, 


immigration laws threatened to disrupt 
our friendly relations with Japan, upon 
the initiative of Representative Ainey o 
Pennsylvania, a separate group of the 
Interparliamentary Union known as the 
American-Japanese group was desig- 
nated for the purpose of preventing mis- 
understanding and probable war between 
those two countries. 

In 1925 Congress again appropriated 
$50,000 to entertain v‘siting parlia- 
mentarians who came to Washington 
from afar to informally exchange views 
on subjects pertaining to world welfare. 
They talked about regulating the opium 
traffic; they presented views upon the 
question of disarmament, the World 
Court, the League of Nations, rights of 
neutrals on the seas, international law, 
and many other matters ordinarily fall- 
ing to the purview of the almighty dip- 
lomat. 

Again in 1928 Congress appropriated 
$10,000 to induce a goodly number of 
its members to attend the Interparlia- 
mentary Conference at Berlin. It would 
appear that the United States Govern- 
ment in the past has energetically ap- 
proved of discussions between its repre- 
sentatives and those of other countries. 
It makes annual appropriations for this 
very purpose. At no time in the past 
25 years has it ever been suggested 
that such meetings as | am now propos- 
ing have transgressed the sacred prerog- 
atives of stately diplomats. 

In 1927 when we met in Paris, I was 
the American member on the Committee 
on Disarmament. The other 29 mem- 
bers of this committee came from every 
first class power on earth. 
Berlin I again was the American mem- 
ber on this important committee. 


No one can rightfully say that I ex- | 
ceeded my authority when I suggested | 


an interparliamentary conference for a 
specific purpose. to Stanley Baldwin, a 
member of a Parliament. This whole de- 
sire for naval equality simmers down to 
a question of sincerity, If the Govern- 
ments of America and Great Britain 


lreally desire a naval limitation agree- 


ment, all they have to do is to invite 
each other to another conference. It is 
not necessary to wait until 1931 just be- 
cause the Washington agreement of 1922 
fixed that date. The people of England 
and of the United States expect their 
governments to arrive at a friendly un- 
derstanding, and the quicker this is dene, 
the better. 

The question of whether or not my 
cablegram to a member of the British 


| Parliament is a violjation of the Logan 


Act of revolutionary days against “crim- 
inal correspondence with foreign gov- 
ernments” 


about. 


and establishments, and indicating the 


U. S. Government Specification applying | 


thereto, the procurement group and the 
class for storage and issue in which each 
such item should be carried. 

V.—Group Catalogue: Embodying de- 
tailed information required by Goven- 
ment procurement agencies, as to geo- 
graphical distribution of sources of sup- 
ply, variation in practice as to produc- 
tion or marketing, and other data re- 
quisite for economical and expeditious 
procurement, 

VI.—Class Catalogue: Listing by 
classes for storage and issue, and in al- 
phabetical arrangement under each class, 
each item of supplies regularly procured, 


. e . 1 
stored, and issued by or for the various | 


executive departments, branches and es- 
tablishments, standard nomenclature, 
stock number, data as to departments by 
which used to facilitate interdepart- 


mental transfer of supplies, approximate , 
prices, and code words to facilitate the | 


placing of orders by radio or telegraph, 
in the case of each item. 


In 1928 at | 


or “to defeat the measures of | 
the United States” is too silly to talk 


,to prove whether they are feasible in 
| reducing the operating expenses of the 
|Government for the remaining Govern- 
|ment-owned lines. The Government 
eventually will get out of the shipping 
‘business from the operating standpoint 
as required by law, he said, and now is 
gradually disposing of its remaining 
services to private operators. The Board 
| now is forced to maintain a large operat- 
|ing organization that must go into every 
, detail of the operations of services under 
managing operators, he said. ‘ 
| “This is too much of a burden when 
jthe Government merchant marine is 
| steadily tapering off and ultimately will 
ibe privately owned, Under the new 
plans for agreements essentially the 
|Board will be the trustee for the lines 
;operated by private concerns, but will 
| have the reserve power to take the ships 
‘away in event of improper or inefficient 
‘operation. The plan is to try out the 
|new agreements in each case with one or 
jtwo lines, and get the operators to han- 
dle the ships as if they were their own. 
If they do not work as expected, the 
| Board has but to rescind the agreements, 
‘but should they result in what is ex- 
|pected, then it will mean a vast reduc- 
|tion in the operating overhead of the 
Fleet Corporation, and a consequent 
saving to the people of the United 
| States.” 

“The expected results may be classi- 
fied as follows: 

“(1) <A material saving to the Gov- 
}ernment in operation of its merchant 
marine. 

; _“(2) An improvement in the efficiency 
of operation, created by the _ incen- 
| tive given operators who will be work- 
ing more ‘on their own’ then ever before. 

“(3) An important step in carrying 
|out the mandate of the Shipping Law 
requiring eventual private operation of 
the merchant marine by educating pres- 
| ent operators along this line, through in- 
| creased responsibility and initiative. 





Estimate of Quality 


| Of Cotton Is Issued 


Fourteen Per Cent of Crop Is 
Untenderable on Contract. 
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| States prior to November 1; % inch to- 
; taled 4,084,836 bales, or 40.20 per cent; 
15/16, 2,428,633 bale .90 .per cent; 
| 1 and 11/32, 1,219,619 bales, 12 per cent; 
111/16 and 11/32, 469,527 bales, 4.62 per 
;cent; 14% and 15/32, 325,753 bales, 3.20 
per cent; 18/16 and 17/82, 140,721 
| bales, 1.38 per cent; and 1% and over, 
| 26,342 bales, 0.26 per cent. 
Tenderable Supply Estimated. 

Estimated number of bales and per- 
|centages of tenderable and untenderable 
|cotton on Section 5 contracts, according 
| to figures of the Division of Cotton Mar- 


« ie 
Ss, 23: 


keting, were as follows: Total upland | 


first lieutenant and captain, and it has 
| been found necessary to detail men only 
; recently premoted to command various 
expeditionary forces because the senior 
officers in those grades are too old to 
stand the physical hardships involved. 
More than 50 per cent of the captains 
now in the Corps, he said, are beyond 
the age of 36 which is considered the 
most desirable age in that grade, and 
more than 60 per cent of the majors are 
beyond the age of 43 which is the age 
preferred for that grade. 
Relief of Congestion. 

He explained that the system he ad- 
vocates would provide for the removal 
of one-seventh of the officers in each 
grade from major up each year either 
by promotion or by retirement, in the 
event the vacancies created by natural 
attrition are not enough to create that 
percentage of places to which officers of 
the next lower grade could be advanced. 

Representative John F. Miller (Rep.), 
of Seattle, Washington, asked why it 
would not be equally desirable to apply 
the plan of selection of the most ef- 
ficient and retirement of the least effici- 
ent in the grades of captain and lieu- 
tenant. General Lejeune replied that, in 
his opinion, such procedure would be 
very desirable and that it had been con- 
templated in the original recommenda- 
tions for the bill but that it had been 





disapproved by the Bureau of the Budget 
on the ground of economy. 
Basis of Objection. 

The objection on the part of the Bu- 
reau he said, was to granting either 
annual retirement pay or lump sum’ com- 
pensation to the officers in the - junior 
grades who would be retired involun- 
tarily. 

“Why would it not be a good idea to 
put that into the bill?” Mr. Milled asked. 

“T agree with you in the principle, but 
I do not want to do anything that would 
imperil the passage of this bill,” Gen- 
eral Lejeune replied, adding that in its 
present form the bill would bring about 
a 50 per cent improvement and leave 
the way open to further improvement in 
the future. 

The Committee will continue its hear- 
ings on the bill on December 1. 


Argentina Asks Status 
Of Mr. Hoover on Trip 


The Argentine Government it was 
stated orally at the Department of State 
November 30, has addressed a query to © 
the American Ambassador in Buenos 
Aires, Robert Woods Bliss, - asking 
whether Herbert Hoover is visiting Ar- 
jgentina as a private citizen or as an 
official representative. The Department 
explained that it had no information as 
to what President Coolidge had arranged 
with Mr. Hoover. 

It was further stated that Mr. Hoover 
|was going on a good will mission and 
|that every country gives Mr. Hoover a 
status above that of an average citizen 
and that on American battleships he re- 
ceives the same salute that would be 
extended to an ex-President. 

The Department stated that several 
Presidents-elect had visited the United 
States on previous occasions, among 
them President Machado, of Cuba, and 
the Presidents of Brazil, of Haiti, of 
Venezuela, and of Colombia. 


‘Mr. Coolidge Congratulates 
New President of Mexico 





| cotton, 10,147,631 bales, or 99.87 per cent; | 


total tenderable cotton, 8,645,752 bales, | 
85.09 per cent, of which tenderable’ % | 


to 11/32, inclusive, amounted to 7,686,- 
'593 bales, or 75.65 per cent, and tender- 
able over 11/32, 959,159 bales, 9:44 per 
cent; while total untenderable amounted 
| to 1,501,879 bales, 14.78 per cent. These 
figures are only for upland cotton. 

Extra white cotton, according to the 
report of the Division of Cotton Market- 
‘ing, amounted to 2,08 per cent of the 
cotton ginned prior to November 1, or 
211,771 bales; of which good middling 
totaled 136,615 bales, or 1.34 per cent of 
total cotton ginned; strict middling, 56,- 
468 bales, or 0.56 bales; middling, 13,238 
bales, 0.13 per cent; strict low middling, 
2,954 bales, 0.03 per cent} and low mid- 
dling, 2,496 bales, 0.02 per cent. 

Ninety Per Cent is White. 

White, according to the Division’s 
analysis, totaled 90.02 per cent of total 
cotton ginned, or 9,147,105 bales; of 
which middling fair amounted to 649 
bales, or less than one hundredth of 1 
per cent of total cotton ginned; strict 
good middling, 41,180 bales, 0.40 per 
cent; good middling, 1,565,042 bales, 15.40 
per cent; strict middling, 4,293,087 bales, 
42.25 per cent; middling, 2,393,217 bales, 
23.55 per cent; strict low middling, 673,- 








Thyoughout the various sections of the | 671 bales, 6.63 per cent; and low mid- 
Federal Standard Stock Catalogue stand- | dling, 140,115 bales, 1.38 per cent. 
ardized and uniform nomenclature is; American-Egyptian cotton, according 


President Coolidge nas telegraphed his 
sincere good wishes for the success of 
| President Gil’s administration on the oc- 
casion of his becoming Provisional Presi- 
ident of Mexico. <A copy of the tele- 
|gram made public by the Department of 
|State follows in full text: 
| Upon the occasion of your inaugura- 
|tion as Provisional President of Mexico, 
'I wish to express my sincere good wishes 
\for the success of your administration 
‘and for the prosperity and happiness of 
\the people of Mexico. 


was found in the following staple 
lengths: under 1 and % inches, 480 
| bales, less than one-hundredth of 1 per 
|cent of total cotton ginned prior to No- 
| vember 1; 1 and % and 1 and 17-32, 5,- 
| 284 bales, 0.05 per cent; 1 and 9-16 and 
1 and 19-32, 6,176 bales, 0.06 per cent; 
|} 1 and 5 to 1 and 23-32 inclusive, 1,373 
bales, 0.01 per cent; and 1 and % and 
| over, 53 bales, less than one hundredth 
of 1 per cent. 

The grade, staple length and tender- 
ability of the 10,160,997 bales of cot- 
ton ginned in the United States prior 
| to November 1, 1928, are estimated from 
data obtained from the classification of 
samples representing all of the cotton 
ginned by certain gins selected to repre- 
| sent the grades and staple lengths of 


}to the analysis report of the Division, | cotton grown in the United States. 
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Old Company Sold 
Its Assets for Cash 
Money Was. Distributed to 


Shareholders Who Bought - 
Stock in New Concern 





Wituiam H. MULLINS V. COMMISSIONER 
OF INTERNAL REVENUE. DockeT No. 
18917. Boarp or TAX APPEALS. 

The principal stockholder of a corpo- 
ration, pursuant to an agreement, or- 
ganized a new corporation in conjunc- 
tion with investment bankers. The old 
corporation sold its assets and property 
to the new corporation for cash and dis- 
tributed such cash pro rata. The prin- 
cipal stockholder then _purchased for 
himself and those associated with him 
the new company’s common and pre- 
ferred stock, immediately selling the 
preferred stock to the bankers for cash 

t at a discount. 
ways these facts, the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals ruled that the transaction was not 
one for cash and stock in the new cor- 
poration; neither was it an exchange of 
property within the contemplation of 
the Revenue Act of 1918. It held that 
the transaction, however advantageous 
to the old Soren eae did not result in 

able income to them. 

leat J. Richardson and C. W. Dud- 

ley, for the taxpayer; Maxwell E. Mc- 

Dowell, for the Commissioner. | 
The findings of fact and opinion fol- 

in full text: ee 

w schiener is an individual, a citizen 
of the United States and a resident oi 
Salem, Ohio. On July 24, 1919, and 
prior thereto, he was the president and 
principal stockholder of the W. H. Mul- 
lins Co., a corporation organized and 
then existing under the laws of Ohio, 
hereniafter called the old company. 


New Company Organized 
To Take Over Old Concern 


or about July 22, 1919, the Mul- 
tine Body Corporation, hereinafter called 
the new company, was incorporated 
under the laws of New York for the pur- 
pose of acquiring the property and as- 
sets, and continuing the business, of the 
. H. Mullins Co. ; 
Peas incorporated with an authorized 
capital of 10,000 shares of preferred 
stock, par value $100 per share, and 
100,000 shares of common stock, no par 
value. At the time of incorporation the 
issue of common stock was limited to 
70,000 shares. Petitioner became presi- | 
dent of the corporation upon its or- 
ization. 
ee The sale, conveyance and transfer of 
the assets, property and business of the 
old company to the new company was 
completed in July 24, 1919, pursuant to 
agreement theretofore entered into. At 
that time, and prior thereto, petitioner 
owned 1,858 shares of the total out- 
standing capital stock (3,000 shares) of 
the old company, = had complete con- 
of all the stock. 
the other stockholders, for the pur- 
pose of completing this transaction, had | 
therefore turned over their stock to the 
petitioner with full authority to deal 
with as he saw fit. It was understood 
by the stockholders of the old company 
that they would receive their pro rata 
share of the benefits or proceeds derived 
from the transaction. 


Agreement for Transfer 
Of Property Effected 


On July 9, 1919, the petitioner, acting 
as trustee for the new company to be 
thereafter organized, entered into the 
following agreement with the old com- 
ie nceent dated July 9, 1919, between 
The W. H. Mullins Company, an Ohio cor- 
poration having its principal place of busi- 
ness at Salem, Ohio, hereinafter called the 
old company, party of the first part, and 
W. H. Mullins, as trustee for a new corpo- 
ration about to be organized under the laws 
of the State of New York with the name | 
Mullins Body Corporation or other similar | 
name, hereinafter called the new company, 
party of the second part, witnesseth: 

In consideration of one dollar by *h 
party to the other paid, receipt weherof is 
hereby acknowledged, and in consideration 
of the terms, promises and stipulation | 
herein contained the parties have agreed | 

s follows: R | 
The old company agrees to sell and deliver | 
and the new company agrees to take and pay 
for the entire property and assets, includ- 
ing the good-will, of the old company as a 
going concern as shown on and upon the 
basis of the balance sheet of the old com- 
pany at the close of business May 31, 1919, 
hereto annexed and made a part hereof and 
marked Schedule A, save and except only 
those assets appearing on Schedule A as | 
“other assets” in the sum of $97,014.49, 
subject only to current liabilities accru- 
ing from June 1, 1919, 

The old company assumes and agrees to 
pay and discharge out of its “other assets 
and its surplus all the debts and liabilities 
of the old company accrued. at the close 
of business May 31, 1919, including all such 








| 


| 
each 








liabilities shown on Schedule A and 
including all income, war and excess pre‘’s | 
taxes that may be assessed or assessable 
against earnings down to June +, Avl9, a2.¢ 
all income, war or excess profits taxes that 


may be assessed or assessable upon the sale 
of assets herein agreed to be made. 
The purchase price is $1,750,000 in cash 


and the obligation of the new company 
with interest at 5 per cent per annum to 
pay to the old company the sum of $224,- 
093.88 at times and in a manner to be 
therein specified. the said obligation repre- 


senting principally the earnings of the old | 
company accrued from January 1, 1919, | 
to June 1, 1919, allowed to the old company 
upon this sale, and an adjustment of sundry 
items of assets and reserves. . 3 * 


Old Stockholders 


Authorized Procedure 

The stockholders and directors of the | 
old company, by appropriate resolutions | 
adopted at special meetings duly called 
and held on July 15, 119, for the pur- 
pose of considering the above-mentioned 
agreement, adopted the agreement and 
authorized, ratified, confirmed and ap- | 
proved the execution thereof by its offi- 
cers on behalf of the company. At the 
same time the officers were authorized 
and empowered to do any and all things 
and to issue any and all instruments 
necessary or proper in their judgment 
to carry out the terms of the agreement. 


The officers were further authorized | ©: 


and empowered: 


“To determine in their discretion all | 
questions incident to the distribution and 
apportionment among the stockholders of | 
this company (the old company) of the} 
cash and other proceeds to be received by | 
this company in consideration of the sale of | 
its properties and assets and all other ques- | 
tions and matters on or about the premises, 
all acts and determinations by said officers 


pursuant to the authority now conferred 


> 


| this 





being hereby ratified, confirmed and ap- 
proved.” 

On July 9, 1919, petitioner entered into 
the following agreement with MHorn- 
blower & Weeks, bankers and brokers,,of 
New York City, hereinafter called the 
bankers: 

Agreement dated July 9, 1919, between 
Hornblower & Weeks, bankers and brokers 
of No. 42 Broadway, New York, herein- 
after called the bankers and W. H. Mullins 
of Salem, Ohio, hereinafter called Mullins. 


Plan of Financing 
Arranged With Bankers 


In consideration of one dollar by each 
party to the other paid and upon the terms, 
considerations and covenants hereinafter 
expressed the parties agree as follows: 

1. Mullins agrees to cause’ to be organ- 
ized under the laws of New York a new 
corporation with the name Mullins Body 
Corporation or other similar name whose 
certificate of incorporation, by-laws, or- 
ganization meetings and minutes and issue 
of securities and purchase of assets shall 
be in form approved by counsel for the 
bankers; and agrees that he will subscribe 
for, take and pay for from such new com- 
pany all of its preferred stock, namely 
10,000 shares par value $100 each for cash 
at par, and 40,000 shares of common stock 
without par value at $6 per share; and 
agrees that as the controlling interest in 
The W. H. Mullins Company, an Ohio cor- 
poration, he will procure to be executed 
and carried out a contract between the 
Ohio:company and W. H. Mullins as trustee 
for the proposed new company bearing 
even date herewith and providing for the 
sale of certain of the assets and good-will 
of the Ohio company to the new company. 

2. The Bankers agree that they will sub- 
scribe for, take and pay for 30,000 shares 
of the common stock of the new company 
without par value at $17 per share and that 
they will purchase from Mullins for $900,- 
000 cash the 10,000 shares of preferred 
stock of the new company for which Mullins 
has agreed to subscribe which sale to the 
bankers at said price Mullins hereby agrees 
to make. ; 

3. It is agreed that payment into the new 
company for the stock herein agreed to be 
subscribed for and the aforesaid payment 
to Mullins shall be simultaneous with the 
transfer to the new company of the assets 
of the Ohio company. 


Terms Carried Out 
And Company Organized 


The aforesaid agreements were there- 
after carried out in full and completely 
performed. The new company was duly 
organi~-d on or about July 22, 1919. 

_On the same day petitione-, acting for 
himself and all stockholders of the old 
company, by letter addr: ssed +o the new 
company, offered to subscribe to all the 
preferred stock (10,000 shares) at $100 
per share, and to 39,995 shares of the 
common stock at $6 per share, and to 
pay therefor $1,239,970 in cash (five 
shares of common stock were held as 
qualifying shares of direc’ rs, and ap- 
parently were paid for by the petitioner, 
thus fulfilling his agreement with the 
bankers to purchase 40,000 shares of the 
common stock.) 

This offer was accepted by the new 
company at the first meeting of iis di- 
rectors held in July 22, 1919, and the 
officers of the company were directed to 
issue certificates for said shares to the 
petitioner upon payment of the required 
sum. The bankers subscribed to the re- 
maining 30,000 shares of common stock 
of the new company at $17 per share. 

The entire transaction was completed 
on or about July 24, 1919. Petitioner, 
acting for himself and all other stock- 
holders of the old company, paid $1,239,- 
970 in cash to the new company, having 
borrowed the funds for the purpose from 
the National Bank of Commerce of New 
York City, and received from the new 
company in consideration thereof certi- 
ficates for 10,000 shares of preferred 


| stock and 39,995 shares of common stock. 


The bankers paid $510,000 in cash to 
the new company and received in con- 
sideration thereof certificates for 30,000 
shares of common stock. Thereafter 


{the bankers purchased from the peti- 
|tioner for $900,000 in cash the 10,000 


shares of preferred stock of the ‘new 
company, par“value $100 per share, for 
which the petitioner, representing him- 
self and other stcckholders of the old 
company, had paid $1,000,000 in cash. 


Cash and Notes Paid 


By New Company 

By deed dated July 24, 1919, and bill 
of sale dated July 24, 1919, both in proper 
form and duly executed, the old company 
conveyed, assigned and transferred to 
the new company all its property, real 
and personal, assets and business, except 


|certain assets not material here desig- 


nated as “other assets,” upon the sched- 
ule referred to and attached to the bill 
of sale. 

On the same date, and simultaneous 
with the execution and delivery of said 
instruments, the new company paid to 
the old company $1,750,000 in cash and 
$224,093.88 in notes, in consideration of 
the property, assets and business so con- 
veyed, assigned and transferred (said 
notes are not pertinent to the issues of 
case and need not be considered 
further.) 

At a meeting of the directors of the 
old company duly called and held on July 
24, 1919, the president reported the 
execution of the aforesaid deed and bill 
of sale on behalf of the company and also 


| the receipt from the new company of $1,- 


750,000 in cash and its obligation in the 


|sum of $224,093.88. 


Pro-rata Distribution 


Of Cash and Stocks 


Thereupon the following preambles and 
resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas adequate provision has been 
made for the payment of all debts and lia- 
bilities of this company and in the judg- 
ment of the directors the distribution 
among the stockholders of this company of 
the $1,750,000 received from the Mullins 
Body Corporation as the consideration for 
the sale and conveyance of the assets and 
properties of this company is proper and 
advisable, Now, therefore, be it Resolved 
that this company pay to or upon the order 
of its stockholders of record their pro rata 
share of said $1,750,000; and, 

Whereas William M. Mullins is a stock- 
holder of record and holds orders from all 
other stockholders of record for the pay- 
ment to him of their pro rata shares of the 
money aforesaid; 

Now, therefore, be it Resolved that, for 
the purpose of making the payment above 
directed, Robert M. Modisette, vice presi- 
dent of this company, together with William 
* Carpenter, the treasurer, be authorized 
and directed to draw a check in favor of 
William M. Mullins upon the funds of this 
Company on deposit with the National Bank 
of Commerce in New York in the sum of 
$1,750,000, 

Pursuant to said resolutions the old 
company, through its designated officers, 
by check dated July 24, 1919, paid $1,- 
750,000 to the petitioner for and on be- 
half of himself and all other stockholeds 
of the old company in proportion to their 





| 29, 


Property Exchange 
Was Not Involved 


Transaction Held to Consist 


Of Several Distinct 
Deals 


stockholdings. This sum, together with 
$900,000 received from the bankers for 
the preferred stock, makes a total of 
$2,650,000 received by the petitioner as 
representative of the stockholders of the 
old company. 

After repaying the aforesaid loan of 
$1,240,000 to the National Bank of Com- 
merce petitioner held $1,410,000 in cash, 
to be distributed to all stockholders of 
| the old company pro rata. He also held 
|39,995 shares of the common .tock of 
| the new company, purchased by him on 
|behalf of himself and all other stock- 


| holders of the old company, to be dis-| 
| 


tributed to them in proportion to their 
| stockholdings in said company. 

_At or about the :ame time the peti- 
tioner distributed to each stockholder of 
the old company his pro rata share of the 
net cash distribution received by him 
| from the old company. He likewise as- 
|signed and transferred to each stock- 
|holder of the old company his proper 
|proportion of the 39,995 shares of the 
;}common stock of the new company. 


|No Funds Contributed 
By Old Stockholders 


None of said stockholders paid, con- 
tributed, or turned over to petitioner any 
cash or property, other than controi of 





purchase of the stock of the 
company. 


Of the 39,995 shares of common stock 


new 


and on his own behalf and were re-| 





its incorporation, were the 
dividuals, namely: President, W. H. Mul- 
lins (petitioner herein); secretary, C. C. 
Gibson; treasurer, William P. Carpenter. 

The common stock of the new com- 
pany was listed on the Boston Stock Ex- | 
change on July 29, 1919. Prior thereto 
the bankers, through their connections | 
in various States and by means of a syn- | 
dicate agreement invited subscriptions 
from the public and dealers in securi- ; 
ties for the 30,000 shares of the new com- | 
pany common stock purchased by them. | 

The entire offer was oversubscribed on | 
the first day of the public opening and 
the books were immediately closed. Peti- 
tioner, under his agreement with the} 
bankers, was prohibited from marketing | 
or offering for sale any of the 39,995 
shares of said common stock purchased 
by him until the bankers had sold their 
stock and had supported the so-called 
secondary market therefor. 

Prior to listing this stock on the ex- 
change there was some informal trading 
in the same on various days between 
July 11 and 29, 1919, and at prices vary- 
ing from 3512 low to 41% high per 
share. 

The bankers sold common stock of the 
new company to their retail customers on 
various days between July 24, 1919, and} 
August 14, 1919, in blocks of 50 and 500 
shares and at prices ranging from 26 low 
to 41% high per share. Further sales! 
of this stock were made upon the Boston 
Exchange on various days between July 
1919, and November 29, 1919, in 
blocks of 3 to 1,000 shares and at prices 
ranging from 32% low to 54 high per} 
share. 


Stockholders and Bankers 
Subscribe to New Shares 


The common stock of the new company 
was listed on the New York Stock Ex-| 
change on October 18, 1919. 





ber, 1919, the new company issued 30,000 , 


additional shares of no par value com- 
mon stock. 


The issue was underwritten by the 


bankers at $44 per share, with a prior | 


right in the stockholders of the com- 
pany to purchase said additional stock at 
that price. The entire issue was taken 
by the stockholders and the bankers and 
none was offered for sale to the public. 
None of this additional stock was sub- 
scribed for or purchased by petitioner. 

Petitioner did not sell any of his com- 
mon stock in the new company during the 
year 1919. 

The respondent determined that the 
entire transaction was one whereby the 
petitioner, together with other stock- 
holders of the old company, exchanged 
stock of the old company for cash and 
stock of the new company. He deter- 
mined the value of the 24,788 shares of 
the new company common stock acquired 


their stock in the old company, for the} 


tained by him. | cance. 
In 1919 certain officers of the old com-| 

pany, prior to its dissolution, and cer-! 

tain officers of the new company, upon | 





In Decem-! 


the fair ‘market. value of the common 
stock of the New Company on the date 
acquired by the petitioner. The second 
allegation of error set forth in our pre- 
liminary statemént was not urged at the 
trial. It is merely incidental to the main 
issue, automatically disposed of there- 
with, and requires no independent con- 
sideration and determination. 

The petitioner contends that the 24,788 
shares of common stock of the New Com- 
pany were not received in exchange, or 
partial exchange, for his stock in the Old 
Company, but were purchased by him for 
cash. The respondent contends that the 
sale by the Old Company of its property 
'and assets to the New Company, the dis- 
tribution of the cash proceeds to peti-| 


| 
| 


rata, the purchase by the bankers pursu- 
ant to a prior agreement with the peti-| 
tioner of preferred and common stock in 
| the New Company, the purchase by peti-, 
| tioner of common stock in the New Com-} 
pany on behalf of all stockholders of the 
Old Company pro rata and the distribu-! 
tion by petitioner of the cash and new 
;common stock to the stockholders pro; 
|rata, were all steps in a single plan of 
reorganization. 

In this reorganization and by means of 
the plan adopted, it is contended, the peti- 
tioner and other stockholders exchanged 





:and common stock in the New Company. | 
| The gain derived from such an exchange, 
the respondent insists, is taxable under 
Section 202(b) of the Revenue Act of 
1918, and in computing such gain the fair'! 
| market value of the common stock in the} 
; New Company must be added to the cash} 
received, 

The provision of Section 202(b) of the 
Revenue Act of 1918 relied upon by the! 
respondent is: 

“When property is exchanged for other 
property, the property received in ex- 
change shall, for the purpose of determin-| 
ing gain or loss, be treated as the equiva- 
lent of cash to the amount of its fair 

| market value, if any.” 


| Purpose of Transaction 





' . . 

Was Reorganization 

It may be conceded that the purpose 
and plan of this transaction was a re-| 


of the new company purchased by peti-| organization of the Old Company, but 
tioner, 24,788 shares were acquired for! Pthe. 


that fact is not determinative of the ques- 
tion here nor is it of any special signifi- 
We are concerned only with 
whether or not the petitioner received; 
24,788 shares of common stock in the' 
New Company, plus cash, in exchange! 


same in-| for stock in the Old Company, within the| 


meaning of the act. And this question | 
must be resolved upon what was actually | 
done, and not the effect of what was! 


|done (B. F. Saul, et al, 4 B. T. A. 639, 


647), nor upon what may have been the, 
design and purpose of the parties to the 
transaction (U. S. v. Phellis, 257 U. S.| 
156, 172). Neither is it material that the; 


| same result might have been obtained by 


some other method or plan of reorganiza- 
tion. In the case of Anna M. Harkness, 
1B. T. A. 127, 130, we said: 





| 
| 





tioner on behalf of all stockholders pro} 


| reorganization.” 
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taxpayer, pursuant to agreements, organized a new corporation in con- 
junction with investment bankers, the old corporations selling its property 
and assets to the new corporation for cash which was distributed pro rata; 
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new corporation for cash, and then dis- 


their stock in the Old Company for cash! tributed that portion of the cash repre- 


senting surplus to the taxpayer and other 
stockholders as a dividend. The taxpayer 
and other stockholders sold their old stock 


lat par to the new corporation for cash 


and the old corporation was dissolved. 
The taxpayer contested the proposed 

tax upon this dividend and sale of stock 

on the ground that he had merely ex- 


| changed his old stock for new stock rep-|! 


resenting approximately the same inter- 
est in the same assets. The Commissioner 


substance and that a‘taxable gain was 
realized from such dividend and sale of 


! stock, which gain he determined to be the 


difference between the dividend plus the 
sale price and the March 1, 1913, value of 
the old stock. It was held that\the trans- 
action was not an exchange of stock for 
stock and that each step was a matter 
of substance. It was further held that 
the gain as determined by the Commis- 
sioner was erroneous, that the dividend 
was one declared in ordinary course and 
taxable as such, and that the gain derived 
from the sale of stock was the difference 
between the amount received therefor and 
the cost or March 1, 1913, value thereof. 
The Board said: 

“Here the corporation declared and the 
stockholder received*a cash dividend, 
which, were it not for his voluntary con- 
tract, he had under his complete domin- 
ion. 
realized income, and what he did with it 
thereafter, irrespective of how soon, can 
not change its character at that time. 

“It is our opinion, therefore, that the 
taxpayer cannot escape tax because the 
amounts received were incidental to the 


“It seems to us to be fundamentally; Present Situation 


unsound to determine income tax liability | 
by what might have taken place rather 
than what actually occurred. Even| 


‘Held to Be Similar 


Similarly in the case at bar, after the 


At the moment of its receipt he: 


from regulations of Commissioner of 





| Validity of Transfer 
| Tax of State Argued 


‘Constitutionality of New 
| York Statute Involved in 
| Supreme Court Case. 


| contended that each step was a matter of! The constitutionality of the New York 


State transfer tax law pertaining to 
property transferred subject to contin- 
gencies was argued in the Supreme 
|Court of the United States on November 
,28. The cases considered were those of 
; Leo Salomon, et al. v. State Tax Com- 
:mission of New York, No. 79, and Nettie 
I. Simonson, et al. v. State Tax Com- 
mission of New York, No. 80. 

In the Salomon case, the brief of the 


jdent died leaving a will whereby, after 
|bequeathing a number of general and 
specific legacies, he gave his residuary 
jestate to trustees in trust to pay the 
|income thereof to his widow for life and 
upon her death to divide the principal 
of the trust into as many equal shares 
as there were children of the testator 
jthen living and children of his then de- 
ceased of whom issue were then living. 
He devised one such share to each 
\of his then living children, and one such 
|share to the then living issue per stirpes 
of each of his deceased children, such 
issue to receive their respective portions 
'on attaining majority except in the case 
‘of granddaughters marrying during mi- 
nority, distribution was to be made to 
them upon their marriage. _ 
_ The appraiser set the value of the 








stockholders in liquidation of the old 
‘company. Mullins also had in his hands 


though the practical effect may be the) sale of all its assets, a cash dividend of| $900,000 received from the sale of the 


same in either case, the resulting tax lia-| $1,750,000 
United! was declared by the old company and!& Weeks, or a total, as agent of the | 

;paid to Mullins as representative of all| stockholders, of $2,650,000. Out of this | 
jfund he repaid the loan of $1,240,000, | 
| what was actually done in any case, this} agent was receipt by the stockholders. leaving $1,410,000 in cash on hand. 


bility may be quite different. 
States v. Isham, 17 Wall. 496.” 
Speaking generally, 


in determining, the stockholders. 


(apparently in liquidation) 


Receipt by Mullins as 


Board will regard substance rather than) To the extent, if any, that this cash dis- 


form. 
facis will not be dismissed or put aside; 
as mere matters of form simply because, 
they are related to or are steps in a com- 
prehensive plan of reorganization, or to- 
gether constitute a method for attain- 
ment of a single desired result. Edward 
A. Lagenbach, 2 B. T. A. 777, 784. In the: 
instant case each step employed to bring 
about the ultimate result was essential to 
the consummation of the transaction and 


The amount of this gain is not, how- 
ever, before us at this time. The case 
was tried solely with reference to the 
contention of the respondent that gain 
was derived on the acquisition of the 
stock in the New Company. What the 
petitioner did with the income thus re- 
ceived, however soon after its receipt, 
does not alter its character as income, 
nor is the character of the subsequent 


it cannot be said that each, or any one,| transaction in anywise affected by the 


was not substantial. 


forth in our findings, the petitioner pos- 


| source of the funds employed by the pe- 
At the beginning of the transaction set! titioner therein. 


The purchase by petitioner of new 


sessed 1,858 shares of stock in the Old| stock from the new company with cash 
Company; at the conclusion he possessed borrowed from the bank is no less a pur- 
a certain amount of cash and 24,788/chase and sale because made in antici- 
shares of new stock. It does not neces-! pation of the dividend, and at. or about 


sarily follow, however, that the new stock | 
was obtained in exchange for old stock. 

The old stock was not transferred or 
‘assigned to the New Company, and the) 
new stock was not acquired from the Old| 
; Company. Neither company at any time! 
| acquired or owned any stock in the other. | 
The two companies were separate and in- 
dependent entities. The Old Company) 
sold its assets to the New Company and| 
| received cash in payment. The petitioner, 
as agent of the stockholders of the Old} 
Company, acquired the new stock from’ 
| the New Company and paid cash for the 
|same. As a stockholder of the Old Com-) 
‘pany he received his proportion of the, 
|eash dividend declared and distributed by| 
that company. The fact that the peti- 
| tioner promoted the reorganization and 
‘represented the interested parties in 
handling the details, does not alter the 
true character of the transactions. 


| Transactions Found 


| 
To Have Been Separate 
The sale by the Old Company of its 


by the petitioner to be $39 per share and | assets to the New Company, the distri- 
included the resulting amount as income | bution by the Old Company of the cash 
in the computation of petitioner’s tax-| dividend to its stockholders, and the pur- 


able net income, under section 202(b) | 
of the Revenue Act of 1918. 


Single Question 


At Issue in Case 

Opinion by Van Fossan: This proceed-| 
ing presents substantially only one ques- 
tion for determination; namely, whether 
or not the series of transactions as a re- 
sult of which the petitioner acquired 
$873,260 in cash and 24,788 shares of 
commbdn stock in the New Company, con- 
stitutes an exchange of stock in the Old 
Company for cash and stock in the New 
Company; that is, an exchange of prop- 


erty for other property, within the mean-| 


ing of Section 202(b) of the Revenue Act 
of 1918. 
Only an affirmative answer to this 


chase by the latter of stock from the New 
Company were separate transactions be- 
tween independent entities. The fact 
that these several transactions together 
comprised a single plan of reorganization 
does not render them any the less sepa- 
rate and distinct undertakings. The na- 
ture of each transaction is determinable 
from the facts relating to it, and is not 
changed because of its association with| 
other transactions in a larger and more 
comprehensive plan. 

In the Langenbach case, supra, there 
was a reorganization promoted by the 
taxpayer, principal stockholder of the old 
corporation. 


the time the dividend was received. The 
respondent cannot impose a tax upon the 
purchase of the new stock by petitioner 
merely because the purchase was inci- 
dental to the reorganization. 

The respondent cites the Langenbach 
case in support of his position in this 
case. We are unable to find ary au- 
thority in that case for holding this 
transaction an exchange of property for 


other property within the meaning of | 


the 1918 Revenue Act. There we re- 
ferred to the transaction as a reorgani- 
zation, but we expressly held that each 
step was a matter of substance, that the 
gain derived must be determined upon 
each step separately and that the several 
steps could not be combined for the pur- 
pose of determining the amount of the 
gain taxable under the Act. 

In reaching that conclusion we rejected 
the taxpayer’s contention that the trans- 
action was merely an exchange of old 
stock for new stock. Thus, the Lange- 
bach case, supra, is direct authority for 
the petitioner’s contention that the trans- 


; action in the instant case was not an ex- 


change of stock in the old company for 
cash and stock in the new company. 


Entire Sum Was Paid 
To Stockholders’ Agent 


To look at the picture in another way, 
as agent of the stockholders of the old 
company Mullins borrowed $1,240,000 
from the National Bank of Commerce 
and bought therewith 10,000 shares of 
preferred and 40,000 shares of common 
stock of the new company. Hornblower 
& Weeks bought 30,000 shares of com- 
mon stock in the new company, paying 
$510,000 for the same. 

The total of these t-vo sums, $1,750,- 
000, represents all the funds that came 
into the possession of the new company 


and other old stockholders, and a firm of| the old company for all of its assets and 
investment bankers, purchased the stock | business. 


; of the new corporaton. The old corpora-: 


The old company thereupon paid the 


question necessitates a determination of! tion sold its assets and property to the! entire sum to Mullins as agent of the 





Monthly 


Oregon Short Line R. R. Oregon-Washington R R & Navigation Co. Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. 
October 10 Months October 10 Months October 10 Months 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 

Freight revenue ....- eecces 3,849,539 3,748,600 26,464,553 23,875,864 2,680,004 2,650,019 19,725,609 18,833,183 2,040,376 2,161,477 17,269,449 16,897,369 
Passenger revenue ..-eeeees 286,984 307,724 3,355,698 8,573,579 224,015 271,326 2,841,229 3,162,284 309,562 827,906 3,555,173 3,916,142 
Total oper Yev. ..++eeeeeres 4,428,446 4,276,494 32,181,389 29,666,921] 3,187,155 3,131,868 24,929,309 24,130,240| 2,563,724 2,679,198 22,658,806 22,536,378 
Maintenance of way .....-- 422,690 443,862 4,975,618 4,994,172 891,012 336,523 4,629,587 4,317,971 369,836 378,674 4,004,637 8,620,531 
Maintenance of equipment .. 581,118 526,166 5,113,726 4,781,399 379,448 344,194 3,874,113 3,698,665 422,761 446,945 4,189,480 4,087,321 
Transportation expenses 1,094,343 1,054,056 9,046,283 8,569,411} 1,014,217 950,993 9,009,527 8,514,708! 1,024,322 1,009,481 9,492,212 9,166,326 
Total expenses incl. other .. 2,348,691 2,245,392 21,579,958 20,654,975 | 2,048,042 1,857,261 19,871,156 18,771,266 | 1,945,550 1,957,996 18,948,156 18,072,104 
Net from railroad ......... 2,079,755 2,031,102 10,601,431 9,011,946] 1,139,113 1,274,607 5,058,153 5,358,974 618,174 721,202 8,710,650 4,464,274 
OER. cssensaeesrnrnesese 308,807 357,370 2,745,590 2,620,501 178,148 221,878 1,887,886 1,941,456 | 125,172 153,287 1,159,955 1,147,285 
Uncollectible ry. rev., etc. .. 241 61 325 3,017 7 85 2,770 1,056 344 404 2,793 6,153 
Net after taxes, etc. ....... 1,770,707 1,673,671 7,855,516 6,388,428 960,958 1,052,644 3,167,497 8,416,462 492,658 567,511 2,547,902 8,310,836 
Net after rents ......-+.e0- 1,567,862 1,472,860 6,753,098 5,454,728 766,813 854,252 1,650,847 2,084,753 392,467 455,833 1,866,117 2,452,223 
Aver. miles operated ...... 2,539.05 2,539.18 2,539.20 2,538.59 2,365.01 2,237.09 2,351.48 2,237.15 1,746.53 1,746.53 1,746.53 1,746.53 | 
Operating ratio ceeseceeeee 53.0 52.5 67.1 69.6 64.3 59.3 79.7 17.8 75.9 73.1 83.6 80.2 


Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


| preferred stock by him to Hornblower 


This last-mentioned sum was the actual 


However, material and essential | tribution represented profit, it is taxable. cash distributed by Mullins, as agent, to 


|to the stockholders of the old company. 
{Mullins also distributed to the stock- 
j holders their proportionate share of the 
common stock of the new company pur- 


In this situation it is clear that the 
; parties to the series of transactions so 


there was neither an exchange of stock 


|To hold that the stockholders of the old 
|/company received the stock in the new 
company as a part of a liquidating divi- 
dend would be to read into the trans- 
|actions something neither appearing in 
|the contracts nor proved at the hearing. 

We are of the opinion, therefore, that 
the petitioner did not acquire or receive 
ithe 24,788 shares of common stock in the 
| new company in exchange for his old 
stock, or any other property, within the 
/meaning of section 202(b) of the Reve- 
inue Act of 1918. B. F. Saul, et al., 
supra; and Edward A. _ Langenbach, 
supra. See also Trust Company of 
| Georgia v. Rose, 25 Fed. (2d) 997, Affd. 
by Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals, 
| October 26, 1928. . 

Nor was taxable income received or 
realized by petitioner from the purchase 
of stock in the new company, however 
advantageous the purchase may have 
been. In J. A. Staley, 9 B. T. A. 932- 
' 934, where it was held that stock in a 
corporation purchased pursuant to prior 
commitments or agreements, was not re- 
ceived in exchange for property previ- 
ously owned, we said: 

“By reason of the previous agreement, 
ithe petitioner acquired 25 shares of stock 
in the corporation, paying therefor in 
|cash pursuant to the terms of the agree- 
jment. This amounts to no more than a 
purchase of such stock pursuant to the 
|terms of an outstanding agreement. Ad- 





was much greater than the price paid, 
but such a purchase, however advantage- 
ous, gives rise to no taxable income.” 
The respondent erred in adding to peti- 
tioner’s taxable income for 1919, other- 
wise determined, any amount on account 
of the 24,788 shares of common stock in 
{the new company acquired by the peti- 
|tioner. Our conclusion renders unnec- 





| essary a determination of the fair market | 


value of the common stock of the new 
coinpany. 

The second allegation of error con- 
tained in the pleadings and set forth in 


our preliminary statement, is authenti- | 


cally disposed of by our decision upon the 
first issue and requires no separate dis- 


The taxpayer, for himself| and this amount was immediately paid to | cussion and decision. 


Reviewed by the Board. 
will be entered under Rule 50. 
| Phillips and Arundell dissent. 

November 24, 1928. 


Judgment 


iplaintiffs in error states that the dece- | 


chased by him with the borrowed money. | 


!eonducted the several steps thereof that | 


for stock nor of stock for cash and stock. | 


mittedly, the market value of the stock | 






Decisions 
—of the— 


| Board of Tax 
Appeals 


| Promulgated November 30, 1928. 
George H. Baldwin and David D. Irwin, 

Estate of George J. Baldwin, Peti- 

tioners, v. Commissioner of Internal 

Revenue. Docket No. 19144. 

The deficiency for 1921 is not 

| _ barred by the statute of limitation. 
|Green Furniture Company v. Commis 
| sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 14895. 

The question whether unrealized 
gross profits of a corporation report- 
ing its income on_ the installment 
basis is not a part of the invested 
capital of the corporation, decided in 
| acordance with the decision in 
| Blum’s, Inc., 7 B. T. A. 77. 

Wilson Syndicate Trust v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue.. Docket Nos. 
12427 and 27808. 

Under the facts in these pro- 
ceedings it is held that the Commis- 
sioner erred in holding the peti- 
tioner to be an association taxable 
as a corporation. 
|Mary Haller v. Commissioner of Inter. 

nal Revenue. Docket Nos. 14063 and 

25751. 

The will of the decedent provided 
that his execntors should continue 
his business, “the net profits there- 
of to be paid to my wife for the 
support of herself and my children 
during her natural life.” Held, that 
under the laws of Pennsylvania, the 
widow was entitled to receive the 
net profits of the business. Such 
profits are taxable as her income 
whether distributed or not. 

A return filed by the executors 
and trustees of an estate is not the 
return of the beneficiary thereof for 
the purposes of the statute of limi- 
tations, although such beneficiary is 
entitled to receive the net profits 
of the business conducted by the 
estate. 

The petitioner and others pur- 
chased property which was necessary 
to gain access to property which 
they owned and used as a place of 
business and immediately conveyed 
such purchased property to the city 
as a public thoroughfare. Held, 
that the amount so paid is not de- 
ductible as an ordinary and neces- 
Sary expense of the business of the 
year when paid or as a loss. 

se =e 
wife’s life estate at $124,597, leaving 
the residuary contingent estate at $197,. 
137.37. _ He then levied the tax on the 
wife’s life estate and then added that 
amount to the value of the residuary 
ae. arriving at a figure of $322,- 













Residue Left in Trust. 

In the Simonson case, Albert Simon- 
son died leaving a will whereby the resi- 
due of his estate was left in trust, the 
income to be paid to his two daughters 
and their ‘Survivors until the death of 
| the surviving daughter. At that time, 
the principal was to be paid to the 
| grandchildren per sirpes, except that if 
| the testator’s son shall not then have 
|issue living, but shall himself be alive, 
he was to take the share his issue would 
have taken had there been any. 

_Charles Angulo argued for the plain- 
| tiffs In error in the Salomon case that 
a State may not impose a transfer tax 
measured by more property than was 
j|actually transferred by the deceased, 
and, Mr. Angulo stated thare can be no 
| question that the practical operation of 
the challenged tax scheme is to impose a 
| transfer tax upon more property than 
| Was transferred by the deceased. 
| The decedent’s estate is taxed twice 
as having been the subject of two sep- 
arate transfers of the decedent, Mr. An- 
gulo declared, although only one such 
| transfer is possible. 

Abraham L. Gutman contended for the 
| Plaintiffs in error in the Simonson case 
| that the taxation of the remainder at 
|@ valuation equal to the corpus of the 
trust fund on which it depends, undi- 
minished by the value of the precedent 
| estates, is unconstitutional, being in vio- 
lation of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
| Discrimination Alleged. 
| Vested and contingent remainders, Mr. 
| Gutman aserted, must be valued by the 
; Same methods and the discrimination be- 
| tween remaindermen in this instance is 
| SO arbitrary as to render the amendment 
unconstitutional. 
| Seth T. Cole contended for the Tax 
| Commission of New York that there can 
be no question as to the power of the 
| State of New York to classify contingent 
| transfers and tax them in the manner 
| provided by laws of 1925. Mr. Cole main- 
| tained that ‘the method of measurement 
| of the tax is reasonable and one which 
|the State of New York may properly 
adopt as a regulation of the right of suc- 
cession. 

_ The Fourteenth Amendment does not 
diminish the taxing power of the State, 
|Mr. Cole argued, but only requires that 
In its exercise the citizen must be af- 
forded an opportunity to be heard on all 
questions of liability and value, and shall 
not, by arbitrary and discriminatory pro- 
visions be denied equal protection. 
| It does not deprive the State, Mr. Cole 
added, of the power to select the sub- 
jects of taxation. But it does not follow 
that because it can tax any transfer 
than it must tax all transfers, or that 
all must be treated alike, Mr. Cole con- 
cluded. 





Early Action Forecast 
On Boulder Dam Bill 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
| Treasury for the reclamation of these 
| 1,800,000 acres of land.” Senator Dill 
(Dem.), of Washington, told the Senate 
that the plans do not contemplate tak- 
ing that much money out of the Treas- 
ury, but “an initial draft on the Treas- 


jury and after that payments from the” 


lands developed will finance’ the develop- 
ment of the other units in the project, 
Senator Dill said that probably $100,00,- 
000, or at most $125,000,000 would be 
all that would ever need to be advanced 
originally out of the Treasury, because 


all of this land would not be put aa ‘ 


| cultivation at one time but by units an 
by parts. 

Mr. Jones said he thought it- would 
take 50 years to reclaim the entire area, 
He said his recollection is that the esti- 
mate of the cost of Luildiné the canal 
and tunnels to get to the first unit of 
400,000 acres is about $130,000,000, He 
said that all that ultimately would have 
| to be repaid by the settlers. 
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| Federal Aid Roads | Procurement System Is Being Developed to Be Built 
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Business Conditions in Markets of World 
‘Are Reviewed by Department of Commerce 
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~ 


Completed Since 1916 | 3Y 47™y ‘°F 


Total 73.715 Miles| Personnel Given Training in Mobilization of Industry 
: And of Necessary Materials. 


Grain Movement Heavy in Canada, and Demand for 


Livestock Industries Said by 
Secretary Jardine to Be 
Especially Pros- 
perous. 


[Continuec from Page 1.] 
A decline representing a shift to more in- 
tensive crops took place in the acreage 
previously devoted to hay. 


“Cotton was planted on about 46,700,- 
000 acres, an increase of 11.4 per cent 
over the acreage planted last year. Asa 
result, the area in cotton was only 4 per 
cent below the record acreage of 1926. 
Losses from the boll weevil, however, 
were the heaviest since the first few 
years after that pest spread through the 
Cotton Belt. Weather conditions were 
unfavorable for cotton. In consequence 
the cotton crop in October was estimated 
at less than 14,000,000 bales, compared 
with 17,977,000 bales in 1926. Last year’s 
small crop of 12,955,000 bales was held 
down by acreage reduction, boll-weevil 
damage, and the Mississippi floods. Al- 
though cotton prices now are lower than 
those prevailing in October, 1927, the 
market has showed strength recently. 
Since the production is greater than last 
year, the outlook for cotton incomes is 
encouraging. 

“Our wheat production exceeded 900,- 
000,000 bushels for the first time since 
1919. The increase was mostly in hard 
winter and in durum wheat. Indications 
are that the world’s supply of wheat for 
the 1928-29 marketing season will be 
about 5 per cent greater than that of the 
1927-28 season. Canada, our most im- 
portant competitor in wheat, has a record 
crop, although a part has been reduced 
in quality by frosts. Europe, outside of 
Russia, has a crop somewhat larger and 
of better quality than that of last year. 
But the increase in the world’s supply 
will be considerably offset by an increase 
in the demand. In Europe the consump- 
tion of wheat will probably be stimulated 
by its relatively low price, and +7 the fact 
that the corp crop in southern Europe 
is short. Moreover, Russia’s rye crop is 
short, and that country will probably im- 
port more wheat than it did in 1927-28. 
Turkey and northern China have short 
wheat crops. The prospect is for con- 
sumption of this season’s large wheat 
production to an extent that should ‘eave 
only a comparatively srrall increase in 
the carryover. 

“General imyrovement in the livestock 
industry, in which all its branches 
shared, was the most outstanding de- 
velopment in the 1928 agricultural situa- 
tion. Cattle prices continued the ad- 
vance which started late in 1926, and by 
last midsummer reached the _ highest 
average level ever recorded in peace 
‘time. Hog prices early in the year 
touched the bottom of a long decline 
which had started 18 months previously 
and are now in the upward swing of a 
new price cycle. Lamb prices were well 
maintained notwithstanding increased 

roduction. Wool prices were higher. 

ange conditions generally wre fair to 
good throughout the year; all sections 
were free from serious droughts. Abund- 
ant supplies of corn, hay, and other feed- 
stuffs were harvested. 
Meat Production Larger. 

“In short, the livestock industry is 
now in the best-balanced condition it has 
held for many years. Production of 
cattle, hogs, and sheep has been adjusted 
more nearly in line with consumer de- 
mand for meats at prices assuring rea- 
sonable profits to the livestock producers, 
Total production of meat . from inspected 
slaughter for the calendays year 1928 will 
probably be slightly larger than in either 
1927 or 1926. Total gross income from 
livestock sales will be iarger than last 
year, and will be almost equal to that of 
1926, which was the highest in recent 
years as a result of that year’s high 
level of hig prices. This year the propo-- 
tion of the gross income distributed to 
cattlemen will more nearly equal that 
going to hog producers. Sheepmen also 
will receive a larger share. . 

“Prosperity was brought to the live- 
stock industry through e~diustments in 
production, whereby producers reduced 
their breeding herds and disposed of bur- 
densome surpluses. This readjustment 
was completed first in the sheep industry 
about 1922. It was not until 1927 that 
market suvplies of cattle were reduced 
sufficiently to cause a maierial rise in the 
general level of cattle prices. The pro- 
duction cycle of hogs is of much shorter 
duration than that of cattle and sheep. 
Hence the swine industry within the last 
six years has experienced two « eriods of 
surplus production and low prices, and 
one period of small supplies and high 
prices. It has now enteved its second 
period of reduced production. An upward 
swing of prices is in progress, which 
assures hog producers a favorable out- 
look for the coming year. am 

“Generally favorable conditions pre- 
vailed this year for the dairy industry. 
Prices were good and the returns to pro- 
ducers relatively better than those of 
some other leading farm - iterprises. 
Supplies of roughage and hay were large, 
and this fact, despite high prices for 
concentrated feeds, gave dairymen a 
margin of returns over feed costs as 
wide as or wider than that of several 
recent years. Although total milk pro- 
duction was about the same as in 1927, 
output of cheese, dry milk, and ice cream 
increased, while that of condensed and 
evaporated milk and butter decreased. 
A steady upward trend in the consump- 
tion of market milk and cream was re- 
corded, but data are not yet available to 
show whether this increase sufficed to 
offset the indicated decrease in the con- 
sumption of butter and condensed and 
evaporated milk.” 

In addtiion to reviewing the general 
position of agriculture, the report dis- 
cusses farm land values, agricultural re- 
lief problems, farm taxation, the tariff 
and agriculture, farm credit facilities, 
agricultural cooperation, and other im- 
portant agricultural problems. Consider- 
able space is devoted to recounting re- 
search and regulatory work done by the 
various bureaus of the department. Fed- 
eral-aid road construction is chronicled, 
and numerous discoveries made by de- 

artment scientists in chemistry, plant 
t/a animal biology, and entymology are 
recorded, The report also discusses de- 
rtmental problems, including the 
nancing of research. Particular atten- 
tion is devoted by the Secretary to cer- 
tain economic services maintained by the 
department, including crop reporting, 
market news, efforts to obtain better 
recognition of quality at country markets 
for cotton and wheat, and price analyses, 





Building Materials Recedes in Porto Rico. 


Grain movements in Canada continue 
heavy with Montreal receipts about 500,- 
000 bushels greater than the previous 


high record of 1927, the Department of | 


Commerce stated, November 30, in its 
weekly survey of world market condi- 
tions. Porto Rican business continues 
good with the demand for construction 
materials, though still above normal, 
abating somewhat, according to the De- 
partment. The weekly survey follows in 
full text: 

Australia.—Business continued to im- 
prove slightly during the past week, ac- 
cordnig to reports from Australia’s large 
trade centers. 
bourne wool sales was keen and prices 
for comebacks and crossbreds were 5 
per cent above the close of the last 
series. At Sydney sales prices were 
firm at the season’s record price level, 
and buying was active, particularly in 
superfine qualities. Competition and 
general clearances were good. 


Federal elections have returned the 
Nationalist party to power but with re- 
duced strength as a result of gains made 
by labor. Further rainfall has improved 
crop prospects in Queensland. Reports 
from New South Wales state that the 
peach crop is being futher reduced by 
blight. 


Industrial Activity 
Maintained in Austria 


Austria—No important change de- 
veloped in the Austrian industrial and 
trade situation during November, with 
the relative high levels of recent months 
well maintained in most important lines, 
while the slow improvement in the cot- 
ton mills, which began in October, is 
continuing. The short-term money mar- 
ket is comfortable with rates steady; 
the stock exchange continues stagnant. 

Release of outdoor labor is causing a 
sharp seasonal increase in unemploy- 
ment, and the trade unions are demand- 
ing wage increases due to better indus- 
trial conditions. Excellent fall weather 
favored the planting of winter cereals 
and the condition of the growth is now 
generally good throughout the Danube 
area. October imports were valued at 
$39,100,000 and exports at $29,200,000 
representing a decrease in imports of 
$1,300,000 and an increase in exports of 
$900,000 as compared with the previous 
month. 

Belgium.—The favorable conditions 
noted during preceding months were 
maintained during October. Money has 
been easy. Retail prices continue to 
rise gradually. Conditions in the iron 
and steel market remain satisfactory 
with renewed activity anticipated as a 
result of the lockout in thie Ruhr dis- 
trict. Despite the winter season there 
has been no improvement in the coal 
situation and stocks are high. Condi- 
tions in the plate glass industry are 
prosperous and the window glass fac- 
tories are operating at capacity. 

The production of cement continues 
heavy but keen competition exists on 
the domestic market. The jute mills 
are operating at full capacity but the 
cotton and flax industries are slacker. 
Hide prices are stabilized .t a level satis- 
factory to tanners. Sales of American 
automobiles are heavy. There is con- 
tinued activity in the building industry, 
with a scarcity of labor. Other irdus- 
tries generally are normal. 

The mild temperature and humidity 
have resulted in the rapid growth of 
autumn plantings. Harvesting and 
transporting of sugar beets continue un- 
der favorable conditions. The potato 
crop is above normal aad the tobacco 
crop is estimated locally at 75 per cent 
average. The market for agricultural 
products is calm. Business in imported 
frozen meat is quiet. Flour niills con- 
tinue to operate at capacity, production 
and firm prices :re maintained. Ar- 
gentine and American corn prices are 
increasing daily. A strong oil cake mar- 
ket is anticipated for the winter season. 
Foreign trade during the first nine 
months of this year was satis<:.ctory and 
car loadnigs have increased. 

Brazil—The general business situa- 
tion continues depressed and the tone 
quite pessimistic because of year-end 
dullness and because of several large 
commercial failures and a number of 
minor bankruptcies. Exchange has been 
steady, and there has been only a slight 
decrease in call money rates which now 
stand at 7% per cent. Gold deposits now 
in the Caixa amount to more than 830,- 
000 contos ($98,770,000). The Bank of 
Brazil is still not rediscounting and is 
restricting credits because of considerable 
losses resulting from recent commercial 
failures. 

Sugar stocks on November 1 at Rio de 
Janeiro amounted to 50,000 bags of 60 
kilos each. On November 23 they 
amounted to 70,000 and in Sao Paulo to 
3,000 bags. Coffee stocks at Santos 
amount to 1,038,760 bags and the aver- 
age entries for the month have been 
33,000 bags. Coffee markets have been 
dull with small export demand but 
prices are down only slightly. Local 
trade estimates of the 1928-29 crop ex- 
portable at Santos agree on 5,500,000 
bags. Preliminary figures for the 1929- 
30 crop show 14,000,000 bags. These 
figures indicate the probable production 
of coffee that will be available for ex- 
port from Santos, but do not take into 
account restrictions of exports in force. 


Movement of Grain 
Is Heavy in Canada 


Canada.—Colder weather and snow in 
parts of Eastern Canada during the week 
ended November 24 had a stimulating 
effect on sales of winter lines, more ac- 
tive demand having been reported for 
heavy clothing and footwear. No sub- 
stantial change is reported in the general 
trading position of the western Provinces 
but the grain movement, both east and 
west, continues very heavy. Receipts 
of Montreal to November 17 amounted to 
195,800,000 bushels, or about 500,000 
bushels more than the record established 
during the entire season of 1927. 

The Vancouver lumber market gives 
evidence of seasonal weakness but prices 
are steady. Logging operations in North- 
ern Ontario show a marked decline from 
last year, the responsibility for which 
is attributed to the effects of the news- 
print situation on pulpwood demand. 

Goods entering Canada under the 
British preferential tariff, after Febru- 
ary 1 next, must comprise 50 per cent 
Empire labor and materials, according 
to an official announcement made during 
the week. The requirement heretofore 
has been 25 per cent. 

Chile.—General business conditions in 


Chile during November maintained the | Operating ratio 


Competition at Mel- 


| high levels of October, with an improve- 
ment in some of the lines of merchan- 
| dise which have been lagging. The retail! 
movement has been especially active in 
Santiago. Money is somewhat less plen- 
tiful than for some weeks past, but is 
still easy, with all banks showing sur-! 
pluses over immediate requirements. i 

Discount rates of commercial banks 
show a further decline, especially in An- 
tofagasta, Valdivia, and Osborne, reflect- 
ing the lower rates of the Central Bank 
which became effective late last month. 
Collections continue satisfactory, and no 
important failures have been reported. | 
On November 19 the circulation of Cen- 
tral Bank notes amounted to 312,836,975 
pesos and government monetary issues 
were 17,643,250 pesos. (The value of the} 
peso is about $0.12066.) Transactions on 
the stock exchange for the first 20 days 
of November were appreciably below 
those of October as a result of the smaller 
movement of bonds, but the share move- 
ment again reached a high peak, both 
shares and bonds being higher than dur- | 
ing last month. 

The 1929 ordinary budget was passed 
on November 5 and provides for expen- | 
ditures of 1,071,000,600 pesos, or 51,-| 
000,000 pesos less than the estimated! 
ordinary revenues. The extraordinary | 
budget now in Congress may be passed 





sos. The government plans to issue,| 
about the middle of January, an internal | 
7 per cent loan for 50,000,000 pesos, | 
which will be followed shortly by an ex- 
ternal loan for $15,000,000 or $20,000,000 
for extraordinary budget requirements. | 

The agricultural situation is considered | 
as generally satisfactory with the excep-| 





Monthly Report of Construc- 
tion Is Issued by the Bu- 
reau of Public 


Roads. 


From the beginning of the allotment 
of Federal aid for highway construction 
in 1916 up to and including October 31 
a total mileage of 73,715.1 miles were 
constructed with Federal assistance, ac- 
cording to figures compiled and made 
public November 30 by the Bureau of 
Public Roads, Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

On October 31 a total mileage of 10,- 
827.7 miles was under construction at a 
total estimated cost of $271,698,258.70 
and with Federal aid alloted to the total 


| of $107,394,969.44, according to the Bu- 
|reau’s statistics. 
|under construction, the Bureau stated, 


Of the total mileage 


9,337.4 miles were initial projects, and 
1,490.3 miles were stage construction, or 
work on projects previously improved 


| with Federal aid. 


Illinois in Lead. 


Illinois received the largest amount of | 
Federal aid for roads under construction, | 
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preparation of a directive to subordinate 000 to 14,000, almost 5,000 of which were | 


services, but requires the detailed study 
of each of the several thousand items on 
; the procurements lists and the prepara- 
ition of hundreds of specific plans. For 
'a while it was assumed that the procure- 
|ment plan and the jwar plan must be so 
closely coordinated that they would be 
in truth only parts of a single plan. 
Gradually it has been realized that this 
is neither necessary nor practicable. 
There need be and can be only one com- 
| plete plan for industrial mobilization. 
That plan should be based on the maxi- 
;}mum demands that may fall on industry 
|in any war likely to occur. If an effec- 
|tive plan is made for procuring maxi- 
| mum requirements, there will be no diffi- 
culty in procuring less. 

If a special defense plan were prepared 
|based on a reasonable estimate of the 
| situation and calling for the maximum 
| war effort of the country, such a plan 
| would be ideal as a basis for procure: 
|ment planning. Lacking such a plan, a 
{general mobilization plan can be used 
|as a rough basis for this work. Such a 
plan has, however, no definite relation 


' 


to requirements of materiel unless nu- | 


effected by the Quartermaster Corps. 


These methods suggest themselves for 
the prevention of a famine in strategic 
raw materials in case of a national emer- 
gency, to wit: The augmentation of a 
domestic supply, the development of sub- 
stitutes of domestic origin, and the pur- 
‘chase and storage of reserve stocks large 


during which imports are likely to be 
cut off. Naturally no one of these 
jmethods 1s applicable to all strategic 
;commodities. 

' With a view to the augmentation of 
our domestic supply, studies are con- 
stantly being made by this office, with 
the indispensable aid of the Department 
lof Commerce, of possible home sources 
of essential raw materials which we now 
import wholly or in part. Much valu- 
able information has been obtained and 
many possible sources have been listed 
which are not now able to compete suc- 
cessfully with cheaper foreign supplies, 
ibut which can in an emergency be 
|quickly developed into important pro- 
| ducers. 

In many cases substitution holds out 





| 
| 


or $9,729,285.21, according to the statis-| merous concrete assumptions are made |great promise of producing satisfactory 


tics of the Bureau. 


within the next few days and provides according to the Bareau’s figures, were | defense plan. p t 
for expenditures totaling 225,000,000 pe-; New York, with $7,705,177.50, and Mich- | in these assumptions, supply require- 


igan with $5,420,740.49. 


The report showed. that Texas was al-| 
lotted the largest amount of Federal aid, | 
$2,513,884.27, for a total mileage of 451.1 | 
miles of highways approved for construc- 
tion on that date at a total estimated | 
cost of $6,248,424.37, The largest amount 
of Federal aid for roads approved for 


The next two States, ' which, in effect, convert it into a raugh jresults. The supply branches have closely 


Due to the uncertainties 


ments calculated under any such plan 
will not differ from those based upon an- 
other generally similar plan by more than 
the probable error inherent in either. For 
purposes of procurement planning, there- 
fore, one general mobilization plan is 
about as good as another. The “general 
mobilization plan, 1924,” and the “supply 


tion that the lack of rain in the belt|construction as of October 31, $958,755.00,|eStimate under G-4 revision, 1927,” are, 


extending from Traiguen to Chillain| 
caused heavy losses. Crops elsewhere | 
are reported to be in very good condi-| 
tion and prices continue favorable, with! 
a slight increase in wheat prices in the| 
central consuming centers. The produc- 
tion of nitrate is still* increasing, the 69| 
cperating oficinas in October producing | 
2,823,000 metric quintals, as compared | 
with 1,893,000 in the same month of 
1927 and 2,594,000 in September, 1928. 


Government Income in 
China Is Inadequate 


China.—General business conditions in| 
North and Central China remain un-! 
changed. Freight movements in North 
China continue to be hampered because! 
of a shortage in. rolling stock. The rice! 
crop in Kwansi province, in South China, 
1s reported a failure owing to lack of 
rain. Monthly income of the nationalist 
government now totals about 10,000,000 | 
silver dollars (approximately $5,000,-} 
000), which is still insufficient to cover| 
budget requirements. Reorganiaztion has 
been effected in the Bank of China and 
the Bank of Communications. 

Colombia.—Business in general during | 
November is slightly below October lev- 
els, but bank collections continue to be 
fairly prompt. The weakness of the New 
York coffee market is causing some anxi- 
ety on the part of Colombian coffee pro- 
ducers, and developments in the Brazilian 
coffee industry are being watched with 
great interest. The necessity of coffee 
growers to raise wages in order to keep 
their workers from drifting to the public 
works projects has tended to increase the 
cost of coffee production. Automobile}! 
sales are active, foodstuffs sales are nor- | 
mal, and the textile trade is dull. 

The commercial dullness is partly due 
to the seasonal falling off of purchases | 
by ‘merchants pending the annual inven-| 
tories. Some of the smaller merchants | 
are somewhat pressed for funds, but the| 
coming Christmas trade should reduce 
stocks considerably and stimulate the j 
liquidation of accounts. Reports in Bo- 
gota indicate that freight congestion con- | 
tinues at the river ports of La Dorado, | 
Beltran, and at the seaport of Puerto | 
Colombia. 

India.—Shellac advanced slightly in the! 
week ended November 24, due to better 
American inquiries and to support by 
bullish shippers, but the demand has not| 
been up to seasonal expectations. Prices 
for December to February deliveries are ' 
ruling the same as for spot, with current! 
arrivals from up-country slightly below 
anticipations. The market closed firm. 

The Indian Roads Committee favors 
greater development of roads, but op- 
poses increased expenditures from pres- 
ent revenues and does not favor the crea- 
tion of a central road board. Additional 
taxation on gasoline and motor vehicles 
to yield $2,500,000 annually is recom- 
mended. The roads committee also fa- 
vors the appointment of a standing com- 
mittee in the central legislature to co-| 
ordinate the various road schemes. 


| Business Improves 


| Seasonally in Japan 

Japan.—General business lines in Ja- 
pan show some seasonal improvement, 
with the automobile trade particularly 
active. According to preliminary returns, 
foreign trade for the 10-day period No-| 
vember 10-20 totaled 41,400,000 yen in| 
exports and 40,800,000 yen in imports. 
Rayon production in 1928 is expected to 
exceed the 1927 volume by 30 per cent. 
An optional curtailment of 30 per cent 
is to apply to cement production for 
| three months beginning December 1. (The 
value of the yen is about $0.4596.) 

Netherland East Indies. — Banks re- 
port a marked slowness in business dur- 
ing the past two weeks, particularly in 
export lines. The condition, however, is 
regarded as seasonal and of only tempo- 
rary duration. 

Netherlands.—Business in the Nether- 
lands is optimistic and trade and indus- 
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lgraph 1403. 


was for New York for a total mileage of 
63.9 miles at a total cost of $4,946,700.00; 
and the third was for Kansas, which 
State had $875,771.63 approved for a 
total mileage of 146.9 miles at a total} 
cost of $2,293,694.58 on October 31, ac- 
cording to the Bureau’s statistics. 


Lower Duty Is Applied 
By Court to Beaded Bags 


New York, Nov. 28.—The Customs! 
Court, in an opinion granting a claim 
of the Metro Bag Works, has just ruled; 
that imported beaded bags with hang-, 
ing beads at the bottom are not neces-| 
sarily ornamental articles as provided) 
for in paragraph 1430. Duty was as-| 
sessed: upon these bags, by the collector, | 
at 75 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 1430, Act of 1922. The Court,! 
in an opinion by Judge Tilson, fixed | 
duty at only 60 per cent under para- 
(Protest No. 210565-G- 
50698-26.) 


Production of Crops 
Shows Gain for Year 


Total for 1928 Exceeds Aver- 


age for Ten Years. 

eRe | 
[Continued from Page 1.] | 
last month, so that there is “‘not a great | 
deal more corn on hand now than a 
year ago.” 

The livestock industries have been a; 
large factor, the Bureau says, in sus-| 
taining the general price level of farm! 
products this fall. However, the index | 
of unit purchasing power of all farm 
products, in terms of things that farm- | 
ers buy, dropped off 2 points to 88 for| 
October, the five pre-war years being 
considered as 100. | 

A more detailed report regarding the, 
month’s economic factors as related to 
the various lines of the agricultural in-| 
dustry is contained in the review of the 
agricutlural situation issued monthly by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. | 
The current issue discloses the trend of | 
crop production, farm products prices, 
the general trend of prices and purchas- | 
ing power, the marketing and export 
situation, and the situation in the dairy, 
poultry, grain, fruits, vegetables, and 
livestock industries. 





Weather Bureau to Improve 


therefore, retained as a basis for re- 
quirement computations instead of the 
new “general mobilization plan, 1928.” 


Requirements Submitted 
By Supply Branches 


The basic data on which all procure- 
ment planning is premised are the figures 
computed by each supply branch, known 
as “requirements,” for each item which 
they purchase or manufacture. The 
computations themselves are based fun- 


|damentally on the rate of mobilization 


and, in adition, on equipment tables, 
rates of fire, consumption rates, etc., 
which necessitate long and complicated 
operations to arrive at final figures. 

Since requirements have to be recom- 
puted from time to time and will cer- 
tainly have to be recomputed after the 
outbreak of a war, studies are being 
made looking to the adoption of sim- 
plified methods to expedite and facilitate 
this work. Such methods are feasible 
without reducing the precision of the 
results to an appreciable degree and are 
most essential, since a delay in com- 
puting requirements retards the entire 
operation of procurement. 

A great standardization movement, in- 
cluding the related activities of elimina- 
tion of wasteful process and methods, is 
making rapid strides throughout the 


of attention is being devoted to outside 
contact with this important subject. The 
War Department is directly represented 
on the executive agencies of the prin- 
cipal national standardization bodies and 
cooperates by correspondence wit} a 
large number of subsidiary agencies. 

Through the zealous cooperation of 
the supply branches, the Department is 
now actively participating in the work 
of over 100 subcommittees engaged in 
laying the foundation for future action 
covering a broad field of technical and 
commercial progress. Within the De- 
partment progress has been maintained 
in the commercialization of types, prepa- 
ration of necessary specifications, and in 
the development of substitute specifica- 
tions for emergency use. During the 
year 209 new specifications and 192 re- 
visions of specifications were cleared for 
the suply branches. 

Rapid progress is being attained under 
the system of allocations in building up 
a complete liaison between the branch 
chief and the individual facilities as- 


followed commercial developments in 
connection with possible substitution for 
strategic raw materials and have made 
‘investigations on their own account in 
so far as their limited funds would per- 
|mit. Funds for research work in this 
connection have been sought for the first 
time in the current Budget and, if al- 
lowed, will stimulate the work in this 
jimportant field. Already it is impossible 
\to anticipate the elimination of impor- 
tant items from the strategic list. 

It is not yet possible to determine 
with any degree of certainty the supply 
of raw materials which should be built 
up as a reserve. 

The electric-power survey of all gen- 
erating stations of over 5,000 kilowatts 
installed capacity, on which the Corps of 
Engineers has been engaged for sev- 
jeral years, was completed in 1925. The 
;principal task remaining is an annual 
| revision of the data necessitated by the 
| rapid expansion and consolidation of the 
power companies of the country. The 
Department is now in a position to state 
|the installed capacity, the power gener- 
/ated, the annual use factor, the planned 
'and maximum possible expansion in an 
emergency. 

Complete maps of the, transmission 
systems of the companies throughout the 
| United States have been prepared and 
j revised to January 1, 1927. The plan for 
the coordination of the power industries 
during war, which was presented to the 
industry last year, still remains under 
consideration by the National Electric 
|Light Association but with every pros- 
| pect of final adoption. s 
| Continued progress has been made in 
the collection of transportation data in- 
volved in the procurement of military re- 
quirements in accordance with the ap- 
| proved mobilization plan. A large amount 


|Unted States and an increased amount!(¢ work remains to be done before a 


definite picture can be presented of the 
complete problem. 

The relations between this office and 
lthe Interstate Commerce Commis- 
| sion, the American Railway Association, 
jand the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States have been mainatined. It 
is expected that these contacts will be 
come of increasing importance as the 
}transporation problems connected with 
our procurement plans assume more 
definite shape. 


Procurement Plans Made 
‘For Important Items 


of a specific procurement plan for each 
important ttem. If these plans are to be 
of value when needed, each one must be 
kept up to date by frequent revisions or 
| renewals. 

| To date 1,117 specific procurement 
plans have been made. These plans in- 
clude accepted schedules of production 
of the item it is planned to procure,and 





enough to be drawn on over a period | 


Most of the work in war planning for | 
| procurement leads up to the production | 


| signed to him. The facilities allocated to| are based on the normal capacity of the 
each branch are showing a lively appre-! facility for the item or material normally 
ciation of their obligations and respon- | produced. Very few of these plans are 
sibilities as a part of a particular supply|for purely military items. a : 

| branch in providing for the common de-| Articles which are purely military in 
\fense. Over 13,000 facilities have al-|thcir nature are not produced in normal 


‘Enterprise Expected to Re- 
duce Commercial Price 
Of Rare Variety of 


Sugar. 
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|semicommercial scale. The plant is now 
junder construction at Anniston, Ala- 
bama. : 

In this plant, xylose, a rare sugar at 
| present selling for about $100 per pound, 
but possessing properties. which ought to 
|make it a desirable material for use in the 
| food, textile, and leather industries, may 
|soon be recovered on a commercial scale 
{and marketed at a price of perhaps 50 
cents a pound, it is believed. 
| The investigation of xylose is part of 
|an extensive research program which the 
| Bureau of Standards is conducting with 
| the object of finding uses for the waste 
| products of agriculture. In this work the 
Bureau does not believe that its respon- 
sibility has been completely discharged 
|when it has produced a marketable ma- 
| terial in the laboratory. 
| It is not so difficult to find how to make 
things from waste products of the land. 
| The difficulty lies in finding how to make 
}money out of them. The chief questions 
to be solved are economic rather than 
chemical. The Bureau has, therefore, 
| found it necessary to build small facto- 
|ries in which the laboratory processes 
can be put on a production basis, so that 
|manufacturing costs can be figured with 
some degree of assurance. 

Likewise, these small factories are use- 
ful because they permit the production 
of enough material to be actually used 
by likely consumers, so that possible 
markets for the product may be explored. 
It seems probable that xylose will find 
a ready market in the industries men- 
tioned, but there is no way to answer this 
question while it is a laboratory curi- 
osity. 

The plant at Anniston will be capable 
of producing 100 pounds of sugar a day. 
After the plant gets in operation the 
question of the commercial usefulness of 





ber of officers employed on industrial 
mobilization as compared with the num- 
ber on duty in connection with the mo- 
bilizatior of man power. There were 104 
on full time and 39 on part-time duty on 
the former, while there were 1,620 on the 
various duties pertaining to the latter, 
That ratio has changed very little dur- 
ing this year. 

The training of personnel for pro- 
curement duty has been continued in the 
Army Industrial College and by the 
branches and this office by calling a 
limited number of reserve officers to 
active duty. 


Training in Procurement 


Given at Industrial College 

_ The Army Industrial College has ¢ar- 
ried on its mission of training Regular 
Army officers for duties pertaining to 
the supervision. of procurement of mili- 
tary supplies and of assurance of ade- 
quate provision for the industrial mo- 
bilization of the country in a national 
emergency. The work of the college 
is confined to instruction in matters of 
general policy and the broader aspects 
of procurement activity, both in peace 
and in war, leaving to each supply branch 
|the work of instructing its officers in 
the more detailed and special phases in- 
cident to its own activities. 

The instruction in the college has been 
by both the “case” and “the applicatory” 
systems. Definite problems have been 
assigned to individual officers or commit- 
tees and the solutions presented to the 
assembled students and discussed. In- 
|creased attention has been given to re- 
|search work in problems relating to the 
|planning for war procurement both in 
the office of the Assistant Secretary of 
| War and in the branches. The scope of 
the lectures at the college has been 
broadened to include not only lectures 
by officers-engaged in procurement plan- 
ning in the War Department, and by 
jthe men who held important positions 
in the War Industries Board and other 
industrial control agencies during the 
World War, but also by representattives 
from financial, industrial, and educa- 
tional organizations, and: from the Gov- 
ernment departments. 





| ready been surveyed. 
‘Many Unessential 


Items Eliminated 

Specific progress has been made 
| throughout the year in the direction of 
| simplification and stabilization. It is be- 
|lieved that economy and efficiency have 
|thereby been promoted. Inconsequential 
y y ) | facilities and requirements have been 
stations over the entire globe, instead e]imiinated. The records have been 
of two. The hours for these observations | cleared by mafy which were not worth 
are quite likely to be advanced in the | while. By devoting primary attention 
near future in the United States so S| to a priority list of essential items, waste 
to occur at 1 and 7 a, m. and at 1 and) omort and waste motion have likewise 


je 
7 p.m. | roide Speci i ; 
A few yours eee the entire achewe for been avoided. Special mention should 


aii hor Lal h th ae ical | be made in this connection of the ac- 
collec ne eregrapnh the meterological! tivity displayed by the Quartermaster 
a. - field stations, was reor-|Corps in canceling facilities previously 
ganized. A new and more flexible sys-| sjiocated for foodstuffs, which, of course, 
tem is now in operation. 


In no other field has the demand for| present no serious procurement prob- 
ems. 


meteorological help for aviation been' aaa mannih of thaesatlorts tamardalme 


more pressing than in connection with lificati Spee s 
. ; Lee ‘ation allocated facilities have been 
transoceanic air navigation. Agree- | Pt ce . : 

me & reduced during the year from about 20,- 


Predictions for Aviation 





ee 
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whole machinery of operation is gradu- 
ally being im)roved to make the service 
more and more effective. 

There is a growing demand for four 
daily observations from meteorological 


ments are under way with other great, 
maritime nations for betier organizing | ~~ 
ocean meteorological observations by the! ogist has before him a complete picture 
selection of a certain number of ships! of the weather conditions over the whole 
of each nationality which shall uniformily| surface of the globe, or at least over the 
make and distribute radio observations! whole surface of the Northern or South- 
twice, or perhaps four times a day while! ern Hemisphere. The development of an 


on the high seas, 

The highest efficienicy and accuracy in 
formulating weather forecasts and warn- 
ings is only attainable when the meteorol- 


international meteorclogical oceanic serv- 
ice along these lines is perhaps the most 
urgent technical problem concerning 
, meteorology at the present time. 


times and are generally not susceptible of 
replacement by substitute. Since facili- 
ities able without extensive alteration to 
produce these articles are practically 
nonexistent, plans must be made for the 
|conversion of existing plants and designs 
'must be worked up for the construction 
lof new plants, including the necessary 
dies, jigs, and all machinery, even to 
the secondary requirements necessary 
‘for operation. These plans are called 
|factory plans, and must be produced be- 
ifore specific procurement plans can be 
| made covering many of the most import- 
| ant items to be procured. f 

This particular class of planning 
comes entirely under the Ordnance De- 
| partment, Air Corps. and Chemical War- 
fare Service. It has been estimated by 
these branches that a total of 753 fac- 
tory plans will have to be made by them. 
To date these branches have reported 
the completion of 45, 68, and 10 of these, 
‘respectively. 

This work, and, indeed, all procure- 
ment planning work, is not progressing 
as rapidly as its importance demands 
mainly because personnel is not avail- 
|able to expedite it. Yet the munitions 
|to be procured by the facilities for which 
factory plans have not been but must 
be made are the very facilities that pro- 
duce the items without which this Nation 
can not defend itself. 

Reference was made in the last an- 
nual report to the disparity in the num- 

















Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Pennsylvania Railroad. 


October 


1928 
eoececs 45,918,860 
ee eeeeee 10,663,319 
- 52,669,847 


Freight revenue .... 
Passenger revenue 
Total oper. rev. ..... 
Maintenance of way 8,079,063 
Maintenance of equipment ..11,328,147 
Transportation expenses ...20,432,569 
Total expenses incl. other ..42,816,03 
Net from railroad 19,853,809 
Taxes +» 3,705,398 
Uncollectible ry. rev., etc. .. 4,377 
| Net after taxes, ete, 16,144,034 
| Net after rents .- 14,732,629 
Aver. miles. operated ...... 10,487.83 
68.3 


ee eeeereree 


40,906,039 
11,339,076 
58,131,572 


11,712,627 
20,676,656 
42,571,086 
15,560,486 


11,928,066 112,112,815 
10,850,033 


10 Months 
1928 

379,542,146 
110,370,149 
540,663,626 
69,422,269 
108,466,798 
188,721,388 
397,257,761 
143,405,865 
31,218,710 
74,340 


1927 1927 
393,816,675 , 
118,502,065 | 


564,264,973 | 


1928 
8,057,5 


7,205,838 2,890,357 
118,559,641 | 
205,997,430 | 
428,156,435 | 

136,108,538 

30,567,545 
123,222 | 

105,417,771 

93,380,868 
10,500.87 | 
75.9 | 


2,946,7 
6,082,3 


3,628,110 
4,310 


500,8 


99,250,076 
10,487.83 
73.5 


2,743,4 
10,500.87 
73.2 


October 


613,248 
9,188,968 
1,123,953 
1,713,296 


3,106,571 


230 
2,605,524 


1,136.3: 
66. 


Reading Company. 

10 Months 
1928 
63,410,193 
6,529,206 
73,883,848 
10,112,884 
17,125,313 
27,374,396 
57,709,150 
16,174,698 
8,831,050 

10,782 
12,332,866 
13,495,678 

1,136.53 
78.1 


1927 
7,296,187 
730,020 
8,403,616 
1,123,287 
1,607,717 
2,954,173 
5,953,785 
2,449,831 
525,000 
266 
1,924,565 
2,111.639 
1,139.37 
70.8 


1927 

66,866,681 
7,449,268 
77,962,068 
10,845,179 
17,324,118 
29,145,799 
60,197,440 
17,764,628 
4,465,910 
6,608 
13,292,080 
14,286,691 
1,139.23 

17.2 


29 


79 
97 


17 
12 


32 
2 
2 


1928 
1,308,738 
2,102,122 
3,664,309 

467,971 

474,138 
1,389,635 
2,452,332 
1,211,977- 

190,434 


1,021,175 
849,853 


Long Island R. R. 
October 10 Months 
1927 1928 
1,160,699 9,726,327 
2,105,642 22,455,033 
8,542,246 34,209,872 
389,464 4,355,115 
522,102 4,689,784 
1,462,957 13,479,078 
2,489,474 23,727,872 
1,052,772 10,482,000 
176,758 2,390,416 

142 9,150 
875,872 8,082,434 
667,854 6,594,062 

403.95 403.95 
70.3 69.4 


1927 
10,007,929 
22,375,747 
34,595,832 

4,639,762 
5,340,978 
14,022,167 
25,263,310 
9,332,522 
2,218,745 
45,579 
7,068,198 
5,345,455 
403.95 

73.0 


368 


403.95 
66.9 


The influence of the college is continu- 
ally becoming broader. In the supply 
branches more and more of the graduates 
of the institution are being employed 
upon work connected with procurement 
planning, since it is now the policy that 
ofticers engaged in this work should, as 
far as practicable, be graduates of the 
industrial college. Liaison maintained 
with the faculty of the Harvard School 
of Business Administration and the in- 
clusion of graduates of that institution 
in the faculty and student body of the 
college has aided materially in estab- 
lishing the course at the Army institution 
on a sound basis. 

In the 1927-28 course at the college 
86 officers were graduated, and for the 
1928-29 course 40 are enrolled, includ- 
ing officers from the Navy, Marine Corps, 
and the line of the Army. It is consid- 
ered essential that officers of the line 
who are eligible for the General Staff 
and who desire to take the course should 
be accorded that privilege. 

Progress Made in Training 


Of Reserve Officers 


Although the college is growing in 
enrollment each year, it is not up to 
capacity because of the inability of the 
supply branches to furnish their full 
quota on account of shortage of person- 
nel. The college is well equipped to train 
a greater number of officers than are 
enrolled at present, and it appears es- 
sential that the maximum number prac- 
ticable be detailed each year in order 
that training for duty in procurement 
planning may, as quickly as possible, be- 
come disseminated throughout the serv- 
ice. 

Some progress has been made in train- 
ing reserve officers for procurement duty 
in war time. It is estimated that approxi- 
mately 5,800 reserve officers will re- 
quired for procurement duty during a 
major emergency. More than 2,800 of 
this number have been selected and noti- 
fied of assignment. To maintain proper 
interest in their duties and give them 
a certain amount of training it is essen- 
tial that these officers be called to duty 
as frequently as funds permit. 

During the year 541 officers were called 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 2.] 
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Railroads 


Need of Standardization in Apparatus 
s Asserted by I. C. C. 


“> 


To Control 


+ 


Required Adoption 
Of Devices Deferred 


Report of Commission States 
Present Installations 
Cause Confusion. 


Further orders requiring installa- 
tion of automatic train control de- 
wices were deferred by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in a re- 
port made public November 28. The 
report was based upon an investi- 
gation by the Commission to deter- 
mine the measure of safety provided 
by such devices as well as by block 
signal systems. Publication of the 
full text of the report was begun 
in the issue of November 30 and 
concludes as follows: f 
In emergency cases trains are fre- | 

quently backed for considerable dis- 
tances, in which event cab signals give 
no indication of track conditions in the 
direction in which the train is moving. 

The use of cab signals with intermit- 
tent type of automatic train-control de- 
vices is desirable only in connection with 
wayside signals, according to the testi- | 
mony in the present proceeding. The 
reasons given in support of this view 
are that cab signals with intermittent 
devices give an indication only at a par- 
ticular indication point at the momert a 
locomotive passes that point; that the 
indication thus received would be carried 
without change to the next indication 
point; and that no information of a 
change of condition ahead of the train 
could be given the engmemen by signal 
indication until the second point was 
reached, while a change in the indication 
of the wayside signal may be observed 
some distance before it is reached, the 
distance, ‘of course, being governed by 
the range of vision and the degree of visi- 
bility existing at the time. E 

In view of the conflicting testimony no 
change or modification of our former 
position with respect to the possibility 
of discontinuing the use of wayside sig- 
nals will be made at this time. 

There are several hundred different 
types of automatic train-stop or train- 
control devices, many of which no doubt 
possess merit. From these each Tail- 
road selected the one which in the judg- 
ment of its officials best met its operat- 
ing and financial situation. No one de- 
vice possessed such outstanding merit 
as to make it the unanimous selection 
of all carriers. The result has been the 
installation of at least six different de- 
vices which are not interchangeable. 


Six Different Devices 
Adopted by Carriers 


This would not be so important if, as 
with automatic block signals, the com- 
plete functioning of the device required 
only shorting or breaking the track cir- 
cuit which would be done by any vehicle, 
even a hand car. Transmitting an elec- 
tric or a magnetic impulse to a receiver 
located on the locomotive and causing it 
to operate an actuator which manipu- 
lates the engineer’s brake valve and ap- 
plies the brake is an entirely different 
matter. 

Even this would not be so serious if 
each railroad was a complete entity own- 
ing all of its own terminals and operat- 
ing over no joint track. That, however, 
is not the case. Joint terminals have be- 
come an established part of the trans- 
portation system of the country and 
joint track arrangements to reach such 
terminals or for other purposes exist 
upon every railroad upon which an in- 
stallation of automatic train-stop or 
train-control devices has been ordered. 

We are therefore confronted with the 
problem of standardization without which 
the potential benefits of automatic train 
stop or train-control cannot be fully 
realized except by a duplication of equip- 
ment at an execssive and possibly pro- 
hibitive cost. The situation described by | 
the Burlington is typical: 

Situation on Burlington 


Road Described 

“In the territory in which the Burling- 
ton system operates there are no two | 
roads which have in service automatic ; 
train-stop or train-control devices of pre- | 
cisely the same type. For example, the 
Santa Fe uses a device manufactured | 
by the Union Switch and Signal Com-| 
pany, of the continuous induction type, | 
with three speed-control and cab signals. | 

“The Big Four uses an intermittent |} 
induction type manufactured by the Gen- 
eral Railway Signal Company. The Bur- 
lington, as stated before, uses the inter- 
mittent magnetic type of train stop, 
manufactured by the Sprague Safety 
Control and Signal Corporation. The 
North Western uses a device manufac- 
tured by the General Railway Signal 
Company of continuous induction type, 
with three speed-control and cab signals. 

“The Rock Island uses the ramp type 
intermittent train stop manufactured by 
the Regan Manufacturing Company. The| 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois also uses the 
ramp type, but the manufacturer is the 
Miller Manufacturing Company. The 
Missouri Pacific uses the intermittent 
magnetic type manufactured by the Na- 
tional Train Control Company. 

“The Illinois Central uses a continu- 
ous induction type of automatic train 
stop with cab signals, manufactured by 
the Union Switch and Signal Company. 
The Union Pacific uses a two-speed con- 
tinuous induction type with the cab sig- 
nals, manufactured by the Union Switch 
and Signal Company. 


Engines Equipped 


For Five-mile Stretch 

“The effect of using these various 
types will be to complicate operations 
over joint facilities or through termi- 
nals, unless some standardization is se- 
cured, Up to the present time the roads 
have equipped portions of their lines 
which avoid these complications to a 
great extent but it is obvious that an 
extension of automatic train-stop or 
train-control devices beyond the present 
installations will render it more and more 
difficult to avoid situations where the 
locomotives of one road will operate 
over tracks of another road.” 

The record further shows that the 
Burlington is now expending $10,065 
equipping two engines and a motor car| 
with the type of train control in use on| 
the Chicago & North Western Railway! 
so they may operate over less than five! 
miles of that company’s tracks. 


. 
, 
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Train 


shown by an accident which occurred on 
the joint track of the Rock Island and 
the New York Central between Engle- 
wood and Chicago, Ill., which resulted in 
the death of one and injury of two New 
York Central employes. In his report of 
investigation of this accident the Director 
of our Bureau of Safety says: P 
“This accident is of the type which 
automatic train-stop or train-control de- 
vices are designed to prevent. Both the 
New York Central and the Rock Island 
are equipped in part with automatic 
train-control devices, the track installa- 
tion of the New York Central device 
terminating at Englewood, and the track 
installation of the Rock Island device 
terminating at Blue Island. J 
“The joint track is not equipped with 
any automatic train-control device, al- 
though engines of both roads equipped 
with automatic train-control apparatus 
are operated over this joint track. The 
devices used by the two companies are 
not interchangeable, and the installation 
of either on the joint track would inter- 
fere with the clearances of the other.” 


Avoidance of Expensive 


Duplication Sought 

We are not prepared at this time and 
are without authority to say how stand- 
ardization should be brought about but 
attention is directed to the fact that on 


January 17, 1888, five years before the | 


passage of the act requiring the use of 
automatic couplers, the owners of the 
patents covering the contour lines 
waived all claims for couplers used on 


railroads members of the M. C. B. As- | 
sociation, as a result of which standard | 


contour lines were established. 

Attention is also directed to section 3 
of the Act of March 2, 1893, which ef- 
fectually standardized the power brakes 


then in use by authorizing carriers to | : 
fact that three large railroad systems 
| operating in different parts of the coun- 


refuse to accept in interchange cars not 
equipped with “such power or train 
brakes as will work and readily inter- 
change with the brakes in use on its own 
cars as required by this act.” It is proba- | 
bly true that the examples here referred | 


to can not be literally followed and they | 


are not given for that purpose. They do | 
indicate, however, that it is possible 
through cooverative action to effecuate | 
standardization of the essential features | 
so that expensive duplication may be 
avoided. 


Heavy Expenditures 
For Safety Required 


The problem before us is to promote} 
safety, which, under any plan here sug- 
gested, will involve tremendous expendi- | 
tures. That fact, however, should not be 
controlling, for reason that loss of life or 
limb is always an irreparable injury, to| 
prevent which the utmost effort should 
be exerted. It is, therefore, a sound 
principle that expenditures for the pres- 
ervation of human life should be gen- | 
erous and should be so distributed that | 
the greatest possible measure of pro- 
tection may be afforded. 


As stated in our first order: “The pri- 


mary function of automatic train-stop or | 
train-control devices is to enforce obedi- | 
ence to the indications of fixed signals.” | 


It has been shown in this case that the 
number of accidents and casualties which 
result from disregard of fixed signal in- 
dications is relatively small in compari- 
son with those which result from other 
causes set forth in this record. We, there- | 
fore, believe that vigorous efforts to pro- | 
vide adequate protection against the, 
larger number of accidents which arise| 
from such causes will afford a_ far} 
greater measure of safety than requiring | 
by order special efforts to extend train- | 
control installations. For that reason we 
have concluded not to require by order at 
the present time further installations of | 
train-stop or train-control devices. 

The carriers should be diligent in their 
efforts to provide adequate protection | 
against accidents due to grade crossings, | 
derailments, colllsions in territory not 
protected by block signals, failure of 
wooden bridges and trestles, and the use 
of wooden passenger train cars which 
have been repeatedly mentioned in our} 
recommendations to the Congress. 

This in no way relieves the carriers 
from the responsibility which rests on 
them to provide additional protection 
where needed in territory now equipped | 
with block signals. We shall, therefore, | 
expect them to undertake the necessary 
studies and tests to bring about standard- 
ization of design and method of installa- | 
tion of train-stop and train-control de-| 
vices so that they may be used in termi-| 
nal areas and on joint track where traf- 
fic density is greatest without the neces- 
sity of expensive and inconvenient dupli- 
cation of locomotive or wayside equip- 
ment. 


System of Cab Signals 
Is Being Developed 


The development of cab signals of the} 
type now in use on the Pennsylvania ap-| 
pears to be an important forward step in 
the art of signalling and worthy of spe-| 
cial mention. If the claims of that carrier 
were not overstated such signals will be 
particularly valuable on mountain grades 


|where it has been vigorously contended 


that the use of any device which under | 
any circumstances might take the control 
of the train away from the engineer 
would be a source of danger and not a 
safety device. 


The Pennsylvania will be expected to| 


proceed with the further development of 
this device and to conduct suitable tests 
on its mountain division between Altoona 
and Pittsburgh, Pa., with a view to equip- 
ping that division if satisfactory results 
are obtained. 

Our Bureau of Safety through its Sec- 
tion of Signals and Train Control will 
keep in touch with the development work 
being done and the progress made pur- 
suant to the above suggestions and will 
keep us informed with respect thereto. 


This proceeding will be held open for) 


such further order or orders as may be 
required. 

Eastman, Commissioner, dissenting in 
part: 

With what I believe to be the intent 
of the majority, I am in general agree- 
ment, but I differ as to the best method 
of giving effect to that intent. A demand 
for the use of some form of automatic 
train-stop or train-control device in steam 
railroad operation has existed for a great 
many years, It grew out of the effect 
produced upon the public mind by the 
terrible railroad collisions which oecur, 
infrequently it is true, but with suffici- 
ent regularity to prove that entire de- 
pendence cannot be placed upon the hu- 
man element. 

The development and use of such auto- 
matic devices, to the extent that they 
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orders is inconclusive. The great range 
in the cost of devices which have been 
installed with our approval and which 
have apparently operated satisfactorily 
shows pretty clearly, it seems to me, that 
an unnecessary cost has been incurred by 
many of the carriers. There seems to 
have been a tendency to install the most 
complicated, most expensive, and often 
least proven devices. 

Why there has been this tendency I am 
unable to say with certainty, but there is 
at least reason to believe that it has been 
due to the reliance of many railroad 
signal officers, as the result of long cus- 
tom, upon the two great signal companies 

; Which practically monopolize the railroad 
| signal business. 
| have been the cause, I think that there is 
{good ground for the conclusion that more 
money has been spent to date upon train- 
control devices than was 
necessary. 


Continued Research 


By Roads Advocated 


Safety Promotion Through Im- 
proving Present Equip- 
ment Urged. 
nsctinatosia siecle 
| been the product of initiative upon the 
| part of the carriers, but have chiefly re- 
{sulted from governmental interference 
with their affairs, thus paralleling in 
many respects the history of the air 
| brake and the automatic coupler in 

| freight train operation. 

The record of the comparatively long 
| period of governmental research into the 
| feasibility of train-control devices was | 


|Rapid Extension 
|Of System Disapproved 


But if the installation of train-control 
devices is to be extended, I think the rec- 
ord does support the conclusion that too 


However, whatever may} 


reasonably ; 


Terminals 


AvTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PresENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLISHED WitrHout CoMMENT BY THE Unirep States DAILY 


Mergers 


x 
5 


Legislation Is Urged to Authorize Control Merger of New York, © * i 
Of Railroad Facilities for Handling Freight 


Extension of Powers of I. C. 


C. Proposed in Examiner’s 


Report on Terminal Conditions in New York. 
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powered, on a showing of public con- 
venience and necessity, to rec lire a car- 
rier, by railroad, to equip itself with 
motor trucks and erect and locate the 
necessary station facilities to be served 
thereby. 

“The Commission, through ‘ts repre- 
sentatives, should hold itself in readi- 
ness to cooperate to the fullest extent 
practicable with the carriers and ship- 
ping public in the formulation of correc- 
tive terminal measures on Manhattan 
Island.” 


Commission Instituted 


Inquiry on Gwn Motion 
Extracts from the text of the report 


| given impressively in our report in 69 
I. C. C. 258 and need not here be re- 
|peated. Suffice it to say that this re- 
search culminated in our two orders com- 
|pelling the trial adoption of such de- 
|vices upon the rails of unwilling car- 
riers, and that those orders were only 
| carried into effect after unsuccessful re- 
|sistance in court by certain of the 
carriers affected. 


|Experimental Stage 


|rapid an extension ought not to be re- 
quired, in view of the heavy demands 
upon railroad funds in connection with 
| other important means of promoting the 
public safety; and it further supports the 
conclusion that our previous records were 
|not, from one point of view, well con- 
sidered. 

Regarded, as I think they probably 
should be, in the light of requirements 





|Declared to Be Past 


| fronted is not the same as that which we! mental period has passed, more atten- 
|faced prior to our former orders. Manyj|tion should be paid than was paid in 
|of the arguments now urged by the/those orders to the determination of the | 
jcarriers against any further order are| particular parts of the railroad systems 
identical with arguments then urged; but | where such devices are most needed. No 
it is now no longer contended, as it was!sound reason requires their present in- 
then, that train-control devices are im-|stallation, I believe, upon lines of sparse 
practicable from the _ standpoint of! traffic where automatic block signals 
practical and efficient railroad operation. | have not as yet been established. Plainly, 
Experience has shown the contrary. This| on the other hand, they are needed where 
is attested, among other things, by the | traffic, and particularly passenger traf- 
fic, is most dense, and it is such lines 
which we should select if further instal- 


| highways, 
|fecting such service. 


; the investigation was broadene 


proposed by Examiner Harry C. Ames 
| are as follows: : ; 

The title case is an investigation in- 
| stituted by the cum*niss.on on its own 
‘motion in respect of the practices of car- 
riers serving, or holding themselves out 





|to serve Manhattan Island, N. Y., in the! 


| collection, delivery, transfer or other 
'handling of freight to or through con- 
| structive and off-track stations through 


ithe medium of motor 


that the carriers make extensive tests of | : 

; ; oh he vehicles or r over streets and 
train-control devices under conditions of | Vehicles oes oF Ve Ore 

; ; ; practical operation, they were not open 
The situation by which we are now con-| to criticism, but now that the experi- ! 


including the means of ef- 
By supplemental 


'order of December 12, 1927, the scope of 


d to in- 
clude all auxiliary trucking 
trucking in lieu of lighterage to, from or 
between “stations and lighterage points 
within the lighterage limits of New 
York harbor as defined in the tariffs of 
the respective carriers.” At the begin- 
ning of .the hearing the presiding ex- 
aminer summed up the scope of the pro- 
ceedings as follows: 

“This brief summary indicates the 


trucks or other | 


services, | 
| more especially the so-called practice of 


truck en route. It is one way of meet- 
ing situations like those at New York, 
where the ordinary rails of a carrier 
stop short of the destination to which it 
holds itself out to carry and it becomes 
|necessary to continue the movement by 
other means. In the constructive-station 
|practice the carrier simply substitutes 
the motor truck for the car fioat and em- 
ploys the truckman as its agent to com- 
| plete its transportation contract. Its 
;rates being published in New York, the 
| constructive station is located at the first 
point of contact with New York, and 
up to that point the carrier is responsible 
{for the goods and the truckman acts as 
its agent. 


contract covered by appropriate bond. 

The point becomes a “constructive” sta- 
tion through the fact that the loaded 
truck continues right on to the store 
door, without unloading, and for the haul 
beyond the constructive station the truck- 
man acts as the agent for and is paid 
by the consignee. It is, in reality, a modi- 
| fied form of store-door delivery, the only 
| difference being that in the latter the 
carrier assumes responsibility to the 
store door whereas in the former, the re- 
sponsibility is divided and the dividing 
line becomes the “station.” It might 
properly be considered a constructive 
\“service” and in that sense the absence 
lof a physical station becomes less con- 
fusing. Notices of arrival are mailed 
from the Jersey side and the truckman 
collects the freight charges. 


| Access Distinguishes 
| Of-Track Station 


The inland or off-track station is a 





_ The carrier, of course, delegates this | 
responsibility to the truckmen through | 


Chicago & St. Louis 


é 


| Railroad Challenged i 


Legality Questioned in Suit 


Because Application to 
Ohio Antedated That 
To I. C. C. 


The relation of an Ohio statute pro- 
viding ‘for the consolidation of railroad 
lines in that State and the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920 was discussed in argu- 
ments before the Supreme Court of the 
United States on November 28. This 
question arises in the case of J. Royal 
Snyder v. The New York, Chicago and 
St. Louis Railroad Company, No. 82. 

The defendant in error was organized 
in 1923 as a consolidated corporation 
under the laws of Ohio, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois and Indiana. Before 
securing the permission of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to such con- 
solidation, the company became consoli- 
dated under the laws of Ohio, which pro- 
vide among other things that “when the 
agreement between the companies is 
made and perfected, and it or a copy 
thereof filed with the secretary of state, 
the several companies parties thereto 
shall be deemed and taken to be one 
company.” 

Later ‘Application to I. C. C. 

Immediately after this consolidation 
under the Ohio statutes, the company 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, as provided under the Transpor- 
tationo Act of 1920, for the authority 
and approval of the Commission. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission granted 
the authority and approval, and issued 





try have voluntarily gone far beyond 
{our orders in equipping their rails with 
train-control devices. Plainly these de- 
vices are past the experimental period 
and are now in what may be called the 
development period. 

The question is whether the govern- 
ment, having accomplished this much, 
should proceed to issue and_ enforce 
|further mandates corresponding to the 
jorders heretofore issued or whether 
matters, for the present at least, can be 
| allowed to take their natural course. At 
the threshhold of this question we are 


further installation of train-control de- 
vices of their own volition. The indica- 
tions are, indeed, to the contrary. 

The reasons for this position, which 
|are summarized in the majority report, 
are not unimpressive. Briefly the car- 
riers urge that the funds which they can 


operation are not unlimited, and that 


end exist which are of far greater pub- 
lic importance than the opportunities 
presented by the further installation of 
train-control devices. 
direct attention to the increase in grade- 
crossings accidents, coincident with the 
development of the automobile, and to 
the need for large expenditures of capi- 





crossings; and they compare the really 
appalling loss of life and injury in con- 
nection with such accidents to the com- 
paratively insignificant fatalities and 
casualties resulting from train collisions. 
Argument Believed 


Not to Be Controlling 
That there is force in this argument 


| must be conceded. Yet I am not convinced 2 : : - 
that it is controlling here. Grade-crossing| Plans which they are prepared volun- have continued in New 
accidents differ in essential respects from} tarily to undertake for the further in- | until the present time. The 
train collisions. The negligence of others} 


rather than the negligence of the carriers 
is the great factor in the former, but it 
is not an important factor in the latter. 
Furthermore grade-crossing elimination 
is a community as well as a railroad 


| problem, and the expenditures ought to 


municipalities with the carriers. 
Probably the communities ought logi- 

cally to pay a larger share of the cost 

than they have in general been accus- 


| tomed to pay, and I kLelieve that the car- 


riers might further this result if they 
would abandon their indefensible claims 
to a return upon the entire value of the 
property reconstructed in such grade- 
crossing eliminations regardless of who 
paid the cost of reconstruction. But that 
question is not here. The elimination of 
grade crossings has not been made our 
responsibility, but in the case of train- 
control devices the responsibility rests 


| upon our shoulders, 


The duty and power, with respect to 
these devices, were given to us by Con- 
gress after many years of prior investi- 
gation. Manifestly it was the intent of 
Congress that we should exercise the 
power. We did exercise it at a time when 
the carriers were in materially worse 
financial circumstances that they are to- 
day and at a time when the practica- 
bility of the devices was enshrouded in 
much more doubt than now exists. 

Granting that serious train collisions 
have become infrequent, to the credit of 
the carriers and public regulatory bodies, 
such accidents contain the possibilities of 
consequences so terrible that practicable 
steps toward the further reduction of 
|their number cannot properly be neg- 
lected. Upon further reflection I am con- 
vinced that the public interest, as well as 


done and with the intent of Congress, 


of train-control devices. 
So far as the matter of cost is con- 
cerned, the experience under our former 


1928 
+ eeeee 10,540,675 
socccecce 1,024,802 


.. 12,589,746 


Freight revenue .... 
Passenger revenue 
Total oper rev. .....+, os 
Maintenance of way 1,830,415 
Maintenance of equipment .. 2,473,826 
Transportation expenses . 3,949,082 
Total expenses incl. other .. 8,903,972 
Net from railroad 3,685,774 
| Taxes 855,434 
| Uncollectible ry. rev., ete. .. 1,902 
Net after taxes, etc. ....... 2,848,438 
| Net after rents 3,019,517 
Aver. miles operated 5,077.34 
70.7 





met by the fact that there is nothing of | 
record in this proceeding to indicate that | 
the carriers, other than the three above | 
mentioned, are likely to undertake any | 


devote to the promotion of safety in: 


opportunities for expenditures to this | 


Particularly they | 


tal in ‘the gradual elimination of such, 


|consistency with what we already have: 


demands the gradual extension of the use, 


October 


13,048,226 


lations are ordered. 

I agree with the majority that the 
| carriers 
‘forts to provide protection against acci- 
dents due to grade crossings, derail- 


practicular and specific practices under | Station in fact, its only distinguishing 


“should be diligent in their ef- | 


| investigation. They are, one, the con- 
| structive station; two, the inland sta- 
tion; three, trucking in lieu of light- 
erage. It will be noted, however, that 
‘all of these services are trucking serv- 


|feature being in the means of access to 
it. It has a receiving and delivering 
platform, its clerical force performs all 
station services, such as issuing bills of 
‘lading, mailing arrival notices, collect- 


ments, collisions in territory not pro-| ices, so that, broadly speaking, the in-;ing freight and storage charges and the 


and trestles, and the use of wooden pas- 
senger-train cars.” With respect to these 


there appears to be no occasion for an 
order. In the case of block signals, for 
example, the record indicates that the 
carriers may be expected to make satis- 
factory progress in extending their use, 
especially since such signals often pro- 


safety. 


believe in further installation of train- 
control devices, at least where passenger 
traffic is dense, and expect that it will 
come about without an order on our part. 
It is at this point that our views diverge. 
jl am unwilling that the matter should 
be dismissed in this indeijinite way. 


Favors Insistence 


On Further Progress 


If the carriers were disposed to pro- 
ceed voluntarily, even though somewhat 
slowly, with the work of further instal- 
lation, I would not be in favor of further 
orders on our part at the present time. 
With the few exceptions elready men- 
tioned, they have indicated in this record 
/no such disposition. Nevertheless I 
| would be willing to give them one 
| further opportunity for voluntarily ac- 
tion, for they are in a be*ter position than 
|we can be to determine the lines where 
| installations are most needed. 

_ Instead of leaving the matter entirely 
in abeyance, therefore, I vould give the 
| carriers six months from the service date 
of this report to lay before us definite 





stallation of train-control devices. Our 
|further action with respect to orders 
; would be dependent upon the information 
‘so furnished. If prospect of satisfac- 
tory progress were not 
should issue an order. 


tected by block signals, wooden bridges | vestigation takes the trend of an inquiry | like. 


| into the conditions affecting generally the 
receipt and delivery of freight at New 


|essity for any trucking service as an 
| auxiliary to rail transportation, and 
providing such necessity is shown, the 
| method of meeting it by means of lawful 
| regulations and practices.” 


; The termnal handling of freight in 
without parallel in the United States. 


York was provided by the Erie, the Jer- 
sey Central, and the Camden & Amboy, 
now the Pennsylvania. When first con- 
structed these lines had their terminals 
at outlying points, viz., Piermont, N. Y., 
and Elizabethport and South Amboy, 
N. J., respectively. Steamers were op- 
erated to and from New York, and their 
landing places on the west waterfront 
of Manhattan Island, at the foot of Du- 
ane and Cedar streets, were the fore- 
runners of the present pier stations of 
the Erie and Jersey Central. Later these 
| lines, in order to meet water competi- 
| Gon through the Erie and Raritan ca- 
|nals, extended their terminal operations 
ito points on the Jersey shore opposite 
| Manhatan Island. Freight was delivered 
iby independent lighterage companies, 
| mostly by means of sail lighters, and the 
pier stations on Manhattan became es- 
tablished. The first car float made its 
appearance in 1866. 


‘Constructive Station 


| Established in 1921 

The lighterage and car-float service 
York harbor 
facili- 
ties have, of course, been enlarged and 
improved, but the method has remained 
unchanged. The first addition or supple- 
ment to the service occurred in 1921, 


| station on the west waterfront of Man- 


The present inland stations on 
Manhattan are operated by the United 
States Trucking Corporation as agent 


matters we either have no jurisdiction or | York, with special reference to the nec-|for the lines (Erie, Lehigh Vailey and 


'Pennsylvania) which maintain this type 
| of facility. The compensation paid by 
jthe carriers to the trucking company 
|which maintains inland stations includes 
the cost of loading the freight on the 
trucks at Jersey City, its transportation 


mote efficiency of operation as well as|New York harbor presents a situation‘ across the river and the operating costs 


{at the station. The inland stations on 


I am also persuaded that the majority|The first trunk-line rail service in New | Manhattan Island are individual to the 


lines operating them. That is to say, 
although they are operated by the same 
trucking agency, they are in individual 
buildings and freight for one line will 
jnot be accepted or delivered at the sta- 
{tion of another. At St. Louis off-track 
stations, which are universal in char- 
}acter are maintained and operated by 
|trucking companies. 

At present, the usual payment to the 
{trucking companies for constructive- 
| station service is 7 cents per 100 pounds, 
plus free ferriage or 1 cent additional 
}to cover ferriage. The payments for 
| the off-track station service are 11 cents 
iper 100 pounds for car-load freight and 
;12 cents per 100 pounds for less-than- 
jearload freight with similar arrange- 
ments as to ferriage. 
| The New York Central is the only 
|earrier which serves Manhattan Island 
with a main freight line. Its rails run 
idown the west shore of the island, cut- 
ting off from its Harlem River branch 
at Spuyten Duyvil. It has freight sta- 
‘tions and team-track layouts at 130th 
Street; 60th Street, 33rd Street, and St. 
Johns Park. It also operates four pier 
i stations on the west waterfront. Certain 
lof the Jersey lines als» maintain team 
‘tracks on the west side of Manhattan 
jas an adjunct of their pier-station 
service. 
| The Erie has team tracks at 28th 


indicated, we! when the Erie established a constructive Street, the Lehigh Valley at 27th Street, 


and Baltimore & Ohio at 26th Street, and 


Upon some minor points, also, I am hattan and inland stations a few blocks !the Pennsylvania, a limited number at 
be, and often are, shared by the States or "°t Wholly in agreement with the ma-| back of the waterfront. 


| jority. Standardization is of ‘course an 


(in lighterage service the freight is loaded 


of 
In 


{its Pier 37, which is at the foot 


|Charlton Street, and at 37th Street. 


|important matter, but it is most likely! by the carrier into a covered ‘barge or| addition to the team tracks of the New 


'to be accomplished when it becomes nec- ‘lighter which is towed by a tug to delivery | 


essary as a matter of practical railroad 
| operation. ,From this point of view 


\ 


| standardization will be furthered by a| 


policy which contemplates extension of 
| the use of train-control devices. It may 
be doubted, also, whether the different 
types of deviges have yet been suffici- 
ently tested and developed to make it 
desirable to adopt one standardized type. 
However, I presume that a good deal 
could be done in the way of standardiza- 


|tion without the adoption of a single | 
e 


type. 

| With respect to the location of the 
| reset switch, I fail to see anything 
| wrong with the present rule. It does 
jnot, as the carriers apparently have as- 
| sumed, require this switch to be so lo- 
engineman without dismounting. All 
that is required is that it “shall be so 
constructed as to prevent the release of 


until the train has been brought to a 
stop or its speed has been reduced to a 
predetermined rate or the obstruction or 
other condition that caused the brake 
application has been removed.” No great 
amount of inventive genius ought to be 
{needed to make it possible to locate a 
| reset switch in the cab within easy reach 


Other tables of monthly 
earnings of Railroads will 
be found on Pages 4, 5, 7 
and 8. 





10 Months 
1928 
92,183,554 
14,620,812 
113,563,258 
17,533,915 
25,522,522 
39,428,976 
88,985,579 
24,577,679 
6,322,902 

16,574 
18,238,203 
18,530,684 

5,077.3¢ 
78.4 


1927 
10,750,569 
1,574,773 


1927 
99,051,946 
16,869,475 

122,687,061 
18,602,725 
27,396,840 
42,427,179 
94,766,176 
27,920,885 

6,383,481 

14,322 

21,523,082 

21,405,011 

5,062.99 
77.2 


1928 


8,767,1 
1,864,345 1,00471 
2,688,286 
4,421,073 
9,614,469 
3,433,757 
769,863 
2,089 
2,661,805 
2,657,531 
5,064.41 
73.7 


2,542,1 


,cated that it cannot be reached by the| 


the brakes after automatic application | 


October 


6,400,537 
1,474,763 


1,641,283 
2,535,281 
5,597,523 
3,169,629 
626,479 
988 


2,429,687 
1,858. 
63. 


point within the “free lighterage” limits of 
; the harbor. In practical effect a lighter is 
}a marine truck. A car float is a barge or 
float on which rails are constructed. By 
means of a float bridge made fast to the 
|shore and constructed to accommodate the 
‘rise and fall of the tide, cars are switched 
|from land to the float rails. The float is 
j} then towed to the pier stations and the 
jcars are unloaded by the carrier to the 
pier-station floor.) 

A constructive station is an incorpo- 


to and from the shipper’s store door 
without the necessity of unloading the 


of the engineman and still comply with 
this requirement. 

So far as the “coder” system is con- 
cerned which the Pennsylvania is now 
trying out, I agree that it is worthy of 





it will prove a satisfactory substitute 
for automatic-stop devices, except pos- 
sibly on mountain grades, although no 
doubt it may be used to advantage in 
combination with such devices. 

With respect to our rule which now 
permits forestalling, I am in doubt. 
There seems ground for the contention, 
'as a result of our investigation of cer- 
tain accidents which have occurred, that 
|forestalling should only be permitted 
after the train has been brought to a 
predetermined speed or at least after a 
brake application has been made. There 
appears to be need for further observa- 
tion and study in this connection. 


tate Commerce Commission.) 


Michigan Central R. R. 

10 Months 
1928 
54,220,008 
16,579,695 
78,469,145 
8,579,854 
15,181,399 
24,529,242 
62,718,373 
25,750,772 
5,342,396 

23,102 
20,385,274 
19,506,429 

1,858.42 
67.2 


1927 
5,239,916 
1,562,480 
7,689,038 

957,663 
1,455,144 
2,504,120 
5,345,417 
2,343,621 
550,922 
2,134 
1,790,565 
1,771,021 
1,855.98 
69.5 


1927 
51,771,336 
16,857,863 
76,303,217 

9,079,770 
14,121,650 
24,737,253 
52,689,325 
23,613,892 

5,213,717 

18,177 

18,381,998 

18,138,073 

1,855.98 
69.1 


52 


14 


2, 


62 


42 
9 


real point reached by nftor truck and 
|placed so as to conveniently conclude | 
the carrier’s tariff obligation beyond its | 
railread and to afford a direct movement ' 


trial, but see no reason to believe that | 


1928 
5,706,066 
542,938 
6,740,557 
870,864 
997,542 
2,387,303 
4,598,895 


250,219 
1,889,721 


1,595,701 
2,524.20 


York Central and the other lines, the 
carriers collectively operate 25 pier sta- 
tions on the North River and 18 on the 
|East River. Ail of the carriers, except 
ithe New York Central maintain desig- 
|nated constructive stations on Manhat- 
'tan, and the Erie, Lehigh Valley and the 
Pennsylvania also maintain inland sta- 
tions. The predominating method of 
delivery on Manhattan is, of course, the 
; pier station. 


Receipt and Delivery 


‘Service In Brooklyn 

At Brooklyn the trunk-line carriers 
have for years provided receipt and de- 
livery service through the medium of 
so-called contract terminals, viz., the 
| Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal, the 
| Jay Street Terminal, the Fulton, Baltic 
,and Atlantic Terminals, owned and op- 
lerated by the New York Dock Railway, 
{and the Bush Terminal. These contract 
|terminals operate their own car floats 
and for stated amounts, paid either as 
| divisions or straight compensation, they 
| perform receipt and de'ivery service as 
the agents of the carriers. They issue 
bills of lading, collect freight charges 
and act in every respect for and instead 
of their trunkline principals. These fa- 
| cilities are universal in character. That 
|is to say, the shipper of freight over any 
railroad serving New York harbor can 
deliver it at any of these facilities. In 
| addition, the trunk-line carriers have in- 
dividual facilities at Wallabout Terminal 
on the East River. 

Long Island City is served by the Long 
Island Railroad which. has team-track 
and station facilities. It is also served 





Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Inters 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. 


Wabash Railway. 

October 10 Months 

1927 1928 
5,038,126 48,823,395 
598,903 6,054,490 
6,100,620 58,993,823 
701,335 8,307,876 
1,007,488 9,921,360 
2,172,114 22,239,426 
4,231,598 44,116,735 
1,869,022 14,877,088 
236,894 2,482,419 
531 11,043 
1,631,601 12,383,626 
1,393,955 9,346,400 
2,524.20 2,524.20 

69.4 74.8 


1927 

45,790,091 
6,914,055 
56,787,360 
8,163,564 
9,930,976 
21,705,238 
43,319,166 
13,468,194 
2,572,410 
9,480 
10,886,304 
8,116,153 
2,524.20 

76.3 


141,662 
1,722 


68.2 


its certificate that the present and fu- 
ture public convenience and necessity re- 
quired the acquisition and operation by 
The New York, Chicago and St. 
Louis Railroad Company of the lines of 
facilities of the constituent companies, 

Shortly after the company brought 
proceedings in the Ohio State courts to 
appropriate certain lands belonging to 
the plaintiff in error. The decision of 
the Court of Appeals of Cuyahoga 
County granting such authority was af- 
firmed by the Supreme Court of Ohio. 
The case is before this Court on a writ 
of error. 

De Jure Existence Denied. 

Counsel for the plaintiff in error con- 
tended that, in order to be able to ap- 
propriate lands in the State, the come 
nany must have a de jure existence, 


I; was asserted that this consolidated core 


poration did not have a de jure exist- 
ence, because it had consolidated under 
a statute of Ohio which is in itself void 
in that it permitted and authorized such 
consolidation before the corporation se- 





cured the consent and authority of the 
Intersate Commerce Commission pursu- 
ant to the Transportation Act of 1920. 

There was no application to the Com- 
mission, counsel asserted, and no valu- 
ing of the properties of the applicant 
companies. In other words, counsel 
argued the corporation did nothing to 
comply with the Transportation Act re- 
garding consolidation, but first actually 
consolidated under the Ohio statute and 
then applied to the Commission for such 
authority. 

It is the contention of the plaintiff 
in error, counsel stated, that before any 
consolidation can be effected under State 
laws the companies must first secure per- 
mission of the Commission. 

Authority Vested in States. 

Counsel for the defendant in error 
argued that the provisions of the Trans- 
portation Act regarding the Commis- 
sion’s approval of the proposed merger 
do not become effective until the Com- 
mission adopts the completed plan as 
laid out by the companies before the 
State authorities. 

In the passage of the Transportation 
Act, counsel declared, Congress did not 
cover or intend to cover the field of the 
corporate organization or consolidation 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 7.]. 


Rate Schedules Suspended 
For Central Indiana Road 


By an order just entered in Investiga- 





tion and Suspension Docket No. 3200, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from November 30, 1928, until 
June 30, 1929, the operation of certain 
schedules as published in tariffs of the 
Central Indiana Railway Company, of 
which the following is a partial list: 

Supplement No. 11 to I. C. C. No. 406; 
No. 6 to I. C. C. No. 432; No. 5 to I. C. 
C. No. 486; No. 1 to I. C. C. No. 4973 
No. 1 to I. C. C. No. 498; No. 10 to I. 
C. C. No. 508; and also numerous tariffs 
published by various individual carriers 
and agents. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
cancel rates, charges, regulations and 
practices, to, from, between or via cer- 
tain stations on the Central Indiana Rail- 
way due to proposed abandonment of 
portions of the line of that carrier. 


Time to Comp'ete Addition 
To Western Road Extended 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on November 30 made public an order 
in Finance Docket No. 5134, granting to 
the Minnesota Western Railroad an ex- 
tension of time to December 31, 1929, in 
which to complete the construction of an 
extension from Lake Lillian to Monte- 
video, Minn. 


by the Pigeon Street Terminal of the 
Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal, 
which has a team-track layout at that 
place. Staten Island is served by the 
Staten Island Rapid Transit and the 
Baltimore & Ohio. Jersey City is served 
by the Erie, Lehigh Valley, Lackawanna, 
New York Central, New York, Susque- 
hanna & Western, Pennsylvania, and the 
Jersey Central, with extensive team- 
track and station facilities, 

The Bronx is served directly by rail 
by the New Haven, the New York Cen- 
tral, and the New York, Westchester & 
Boston. The principal yards of the New 
Haven, at Oak Point and Harlem River 
(132d Street) are in that borough. In 
addition certain of the Jersey trunk lines 
(Lehigh Valley, Lackawanna, and Jersey 
Central) maintain station and team- 
| track facilities along the Harlem River, 
which are served by car floats from their 
Jersey terminals. 

_ All of the sections referred to are also 
in the so-called free-lighterage limits of 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WitHour COMMENT 


+ Continued Stability 
. Predicted for French 
Budget During 1929 


Reparations Paymenty Are 
Expected to Exceed Inter- 
est on the Foreign 


Debt, 


Reparation payments received by 
France in 1929 will more than cover the 
amount France is paying on its foreign 
debt, according to a discussion of the 
French Treasury operations outside the 
bidget and reparation receipts made pub- 
lic by the Department of Commerce. The 
discussion appears in account of “French 
National Finance and_ Stabilization,” 
prepared by the American Commercial 
Attache at Paris, Henry C. McLean, and 
published as Trade Information Bulletin 
No. 586. The full text of the discussion 
follows: 

That the general budget of France has 
been balanced is now almost universally 
accepted without question. Unfortu- 
nately, the French Treasury’ does not 
publish any official statement of its posi- 
tion, but the material available through 
other channels appears to show con- 
clusively that the Treasury has been in 
receipts of funds entirely sufficient to its 
needs and that its position has for some 
time past been one of ease. If the total 
expenditures of the French Government 
had been in excess of its total revenues, 
this would necessarily have been re- 
flected in the public debt, whereas, this 
movement has shown a small decrease 
rather than an increase. If no new ex- 
penditures are authorized until the reve- 
nues necessary to meet them have been 
provided, there is no reason why the bud- 
geting equilibrium which has been at- 
tained with so much effort should be di- 
turbed. 

Data Is Lacking. 

No exact calculation with respect to 
French public finance can be made in the 
absence of exact data covering the opera- 
tions of the Treasury; these are of spe- 
cial importance since it is the Treasury | 
which handles both receipts from repara- 
tions and payments on the foreign debt. 

On the score of reparations there is a 
considerable difference between the 
amount credited to France by the Agent 
General for Reparations and the actual 
cash receipts from reparations reported 
by the French government. With the 
cash payments which represent only a 
small percentage of the total, the Agent 
General includes the entire value of de- 
liveries in kind, whereas in many cases 
the French government extends long 
credit to the purchasers of the Ger- 
man goods received so that its immediate 
cash benefit is necessarily reduced. _ 

For example, for the third annuity 
year the Agent General credits France 
with 638,300,000 marks, or approximately 

pi 4,000,000,000 francs, while the French 
“government reports only 3,491,000,000 
francs. 
Receipts Estimated. 

However, in his speech to the Chamber 
of Deputies on June 21, M. Poincare es- 
timated receipts from reparations dur- 
ing 1929 at £31,000,000 and foreign pay- 
ments to be made at £22,000,000, so that 
the amount received on reparations ac- 
count is not only covering the payments 
which France is making on its foreign 
debt, but also is leaving a considerable 
surplus which is applicable to the settle- 
ment of claims for war damages and of 
other obligations. 

An official statement, published as an 
annex to M. Poincare’s financial exposi- 
tion before the chamber on February 3 
and 4, 1928, gives the following figures 
covering payments made or to be. made 
out of receipts from the Dawes plan 
during 1927 and 1928: 

Payments in cash for war damages 
made by the Credit National: 1927, 1,250,- 
000,000 francs; 1928, 1,250,000,000 francs. 

Payments in kind for war damages: 
1927, 600,000,000 francs; 1928, 600,000,- 
000 francs. 

Payments on foreign commercial ‘debt: 
1927, 1,542,000,000 francs; 1928, 575,- 
000,000 francs. 

Payments on foreign political debt: 
1927, 1,048,000,000 francs; 1928, 1,177,- 
000,000 francs. 

Totals: 1927, 4,440,000,000 francs; 
1928, 3,602,000,000 francs. 


Sales Found Lower 
In Department Stores 


Less Than Usual Seasonal In- 
crease in Trade Shown. 


[Contmued from Page 1.] 
the same volume as those reported for 
October, 1927. 

Sales of mail order houses and of all 
but one of the reporting lines of chain 
stores showed increases for October over 
the corresponding month of last year. 
Grocery, apparel and dry goods, and 
drug chains showed the largest percent- 
age increase for the period. 

Percentage increases in sales by re- 
porting firms are given in the following 
table: (Number of stores, October, 1928, | 
Col. A; October, 1927, Col. B; percentage 
of change in sales, October, 1928, com- | 


pared with October, 1927, Col. C: 
; 510 


oQ 
~ 


Department stores . 510 
Chain stores: 

Grocery 

Five-and-ten 

Apparel and 


29,154 
2,908 


a> 


1,073 
898 
3,461 
618 
267 


Wieess 


settee 4o + 


woceru 


a aiea 


*Increases in the dollar sales of mail- | 
order houses reflect in part the establish- 
ment during the year of additional retail | 
outlets. tNumber of stores not reported. 


*Mail-order houses . 


Silver Imports Into India 
Show Increase for Week 


Silver imports into India for the week 
ending November 17 totaled 1,392,000 
ounces, the Department of Commerce | 
Nie cabled November 30 py its Bombay | 

ce. 

Oho full text of the report follows: 

Imports originated from the follow- 
ing points: New York, 953,000 ounces; 
Port Said, 211,000; London, 91,000, and | 
Adelaids, 137,000 ounces. During the pre- 
ceding week imports totaled 842,000 

es. 
Teurrency in reserve on November 15} 
totaled 1,027,400,000 rupees in silver | 
coins as compared with 1,031,300,000 ru- | 





Final Value Established 


| Railroad as of 1919 was placed at $207,- 


| lie by the Interstate Commerce Commis- | 


Are PRESENTED HEREIN, Berna 
By THE UNiTep States DAILY 


Reparations 


Federal Reserve Banks Increase Holdings 
Of Discounted Bills and Federal Securities 


Government and Membex Bank Deposits, and Note Circu- 
lation Increase in Week to November 28. 


The consolidated statement of condi- 


and $5,800,000 at Philadelphia, and de- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Banks on 


creases of $3,200,000 at St. Louis and 
November 28, made public by the Federal | $3,000,000 at Atlanta. The system’s hold- 
Reserve Board November 30, shows in-| ings of bills bought in open market de- 
creases for the week of $190,300,000 in| creased $1,800,000 and of United States 
holdings of discounted bills and $3,200,-| bonds $600,000, while holdings of Treas- 
000 in Government securities and a de-| ury notes increased $2,600,000 and of 
crease of $1,800,000 in bills bought in! Treasury certificates $1,200,000. 
open market. Federal Reserve note circulation shows 
Member bank reserve deposits in- | increases for the week of $15,200,000 at 
creased $14,800,000, Government deposits | the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadel- 
$17,100,000 and Federal reserve note cir-| phia, $10,300,000 at New York, $7,900,- 
culation $49,000,000, while cash reserves| 000 at Cleveland, $4,700,000 at Boston, 


decreased $77,700,000. Total bills and se- | $4,600,000 at Chicago, $3,200,000 at At- | 


curities were $191,700,000 above the! lanta, and $49,000,000 at all Federal Re- 
amount held on November 21. | serve banks. 

_The principal changes in holdings of; Following is the Board’s statement of 
discounted bills for the week were in-| resources and liabilities of the 12 Fed- 
creases of $147,000,000 at the Federal! eral Reserve banks combined on Novem- 
Reserve Bank of New York, $14,500,000! ber 28 and November 21, 1928, and No- 
at Cleveland, $8,800,000 each at Boston| vember 30, 1927, the figures being in 
and Chicago, $6,700,000 at San Francisco, | thousands of dollars: 


RESOURCES: 
Gold with Federal reserve agents 
Gold redemption fund with U. S. 


11-28-28 
1,148,031 
75,335 


11-21-28 
1,125,095 
83,444 


11-30-27 
1,476,253 
Treasury ... 49,238 
Gold held exclusively against F. R. notes 
Gold settlement fund with F. R. Board 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks 


1,208,539 1,525,491 
796,380 


662,548 


1,223,366 
781,011 
596,094 647,584 

2,804,986 
134,904 


2,667,467 
132,622 


2,600,471 
121,943 


Total gold reserves 
Reserves other than gold 


2,939,890 
58,274 


2,800,089 
64,051 


Total reserves 
Nonreserve cash 
Bills discounted: 
Secured by U. S. Government obligations ... 


470,127 
Other bills discounted 


316,700 329,819 
799,946 
484,164 


990,240 
482,343 


Total bills discounted 
Bills bought in open market 
U. S. Government securities: 

Bonds 
Treasury notes 
Certificates of indebtedness 


354,740 


54,068 
113,166 
58,821 


264,732 
55,611 


227,492 


547,835 
915 


Total 1. S. Government securities 
Other securities 


226,055 


4,390 


1,380,515 
566 
692,230 
60,001 
13,991 


1,514,555 
728 
800,760 
60,590 
8,902 


Total bills and securities 
Due from foreign banks 
Uncollected items 
Bank premises 
All other resources ....... 

Total resources 5,249,675 

LIABILITIES: 
Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation ..... 
Deposits: 

Member bank—reserve account 

Government 

Foreign bank 

Other deposits 


5,145,467 


1,765,585 1,716,635 1,716,574 
2,360,973 
24,199 
6,295 


19,609 


2,346,141 
7,090 
6,488 

18,246 


2,378,563 
2 


9 


Total deposits 
Deferred availability items 
Capital paid in 
Surplus 
All other liabilities 


663,280 
146,436 


Total liabilities 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal 
Reserve note liabilities combined 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign 
correspondents 


5,258,192 
65.2% 
263,844 186,186 
Following is the Board’s statement of condition of the weekly reporting mem- 
ber banks in the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago for November 
28 and November 21, 1928, and November 30, 1927, the figures being in thousands 
of dollars: 


NEW YORK—44 BANKS. 
Loans and investments—Total 


11-28-28 
7,467,385 


11-21-28 
7,340,452 


11-30-27 
7,113,218 


5,452,739 

47,681 
2,640,693 
2,764,365 
1,887,713 


Loans and discounts—Total 5,549,905 5,224,483 
40,074 
2,744,488 
2,765,343 
, 1,917,480 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations 

Secured by stocks and bonds 

All other loans and discounts 
Investments—Total 


44,489 
2,529,022 
2,650,972 
1,888,735 


1,074,657 
813,056 
721,587 

53,335 
5,293,610 
1,205,280 

22,047 

114,705 

1,181,009 

91,945 

70,215 

21,730 


1,082,531 
834,949 
744,829 

63,586 
5,354,812 
1,204,817 

16,530 

105,668 
1,183,288 


223,785 


U. S. Government securities 
Other bonds, stocks and securities .. 
Reserve with Federal Reserve bank .... 
Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits 
Government deposits 
Due from banks 
Due to banks 
Borrowings from Federal Reserve bank—Total ... 


970,963 
917,772 
754,737 
59,961 
5,613,683 
1,065,386 
2,658 
101,688 
1,437,069 


197,540 


26,245 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations 
All other 
Loans to brokers and dealers (secured by stocks 
and bonds): For own account 1,234,660 
For account of out-of-town banks + 1,768,236 
For account of others 2,287,004 


5,289,900 


1,276,841 
1,270,032 
963,976 


3,510,849 


2,695,805 
815,044 


4,532,109 
625,023 


4,685,192 
604,708 
2,071,654 


2,078,323 1,987,452 


Loans and discounts—Total 1 


1,606,479 ,601,473 
Secured by U. S. Government obligations .... 
Secured by stocks and bonds 

All other loans and discounts .. 


Investments—Total 


14,183 
802,793 
784,497 
476,850 


14,172 
811,698 
688,746 
472,836 

U. S. Government securities 
Other bonds, stocks and securities ......... eevee 
Reserve with Federal Reserve banks 
Cash in vault 
DIGt GOMANA Gepamsts .icicccsccccccecess Ria aidan 
Time deposits 
Government deposits 
Due from banks 
Due to banks 
Borrowings from Federal Reserve bank—Total .. 


214,051 
258,785 
188,660 
21,908 
1,330,385 
623,132 
949 
157,866 
367,762 
16,197 


202,886 
273,964 
184,929 
17,540 
1,271,634 
671,874 
4,293 
157,550 
328,036 
70,080 


204,400 


150,587 
314,131 
67,035 
48,544 38,964 
18,491 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations 


12,615 
All other 


3,582 


pees on November 7. Bullion in reserve 
was 29,700,000 rupees, being an increase 
of 200,000 rupees since November 7, 
Silver stocks were estimated on Novem- 
ber 15, 8,500 bars, showing an increase . anninemnpntpnncansne , 

of 500 bars since November 7. The vol-| The Chicago & Northwestern Railway 


ume was poor and market remains very ‘has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
inactive pending events from Shanghai. | Commission for authority to issue and 
a ee sell $3,577,000 of general mortgage 4% 
per cent gold bonds of 1987, on account 
Of C. & C. R. Line in 19139) of the retirement, refunding or payment 

- of a like amount of Milwaukee, Lake 

The final value for rate-making pur-|Shore & Western Railway extension and 
poses of the Chicago & Calumet River|improvement sinking fund mortgage 
| bonds which fall due February 1, 1929. 
i|No arrangements have yet been made 


| Northwestern Line Asks 
Authority to Issue Bonds 


000 in a final valuation report made pub- 


sion on November 30. |for the marketing of the bonds. 


631,911} 


1,514,616; 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, November 30.—The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

In pursuance of the provision of Sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency for 
the purpose of assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
‘hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Austria (schilling) 14.0519 
Belgium (belga) 13.9020 
Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 

| Denmark (krone) Sct ebwewss 

| England (pound) ........++6. oes 

Finland (barkka) 

Pe CEE) oes ces cccceveess 

' Germany (reichsmark) 

| Greece (drachma) 

; Hungary (pengo) 
Oe FCRMOIN a cP ain mw iscebs swans 
Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

| Portugal (escudo) 

; Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) 

China (Shang. tael) 

China (Mex. dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) 

india (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

Argentina (peso gold) 

Brazil (milreis) 

Chine (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 

Colombia (peso) 

Bar Silver 


102.4868 
97.0900 
57.7500 





Industrial Production 


| Maintains High Level! 


| Stocks and Unfilled Orders Be- 
low Returns of Last Year. 


[Continued from rage 1.] 


than for October of last year. Compared 
with September, unfilled orders for tex- 
tiles and transportation equipment were 
|larger, but forward business on the books 
;of lumber mills declined. As compared 
| with a year ago, iron and steel and lum- 
|ber showed larger unfilled orders, while 
| textiles declined. 


Indexes of Production. 


The index numbers of the Department 
|of Commerce follow, with the industrial 
| production index of the Federal Reserve 


Sept. Oct. Oct. 
Production. 28. ‘28. °37. 
. Raw materials: 
Animal products ......... 
Crops 
PE desea dn e sc terene 
Industrial (compiled by Fed- 
Reserve Board) 
Minerals 
Total manufactures 
justed) 
Tron and steel 
Textiles 
Food products .......c0« 
Paper and printing 
Lumber 
Automobiles ........... 
Leather and shoes .... 
Cement, brick and glass 
Nonferrous metals 
Petroleum refining ...... 
Rubber tires 
Tobacco manufactures . 
Commodity Stocks. 
Total 
Raw materials ... 
Manufactured goods 
Unfilled Orders. 


92 
178 
78 


102 
251 
84 


95 
219 
96 


114 114 


114 

ad- 
114 
125 
11L 
99 


Total 

| Textiles 

| Tron and steel 
Transportation equipment 

Lumber os 


Index numbers, 1923-1925=100. 


| Efficiency in Industry 
Declared to Be Increasing 


[Continued from Page 8.]_ | 
present high prosperity of the United 
| States is in no sense due to the World 
| War. At its foundation lie the rich re- 
sources of the country, not taxed by an 
excessive population, and the energy, 
intelligence, industry, and thrift of the 
;people. During the past quarter cen- 
tury the increase in productivity has 
been in only small part due to the open- 
ing up of new natural resources but has 
{been ehiefly attributable to what may 
be called human factors. 

The underlying causes of advancing 
efficiency of American industry translate 
themselves into a number of more 
specific and direct factors. Among these 
the most noteworthy are the advance in 
education, scientific research, and inven- 
tion; the rapidly increasing use of capi- 
tal reflected in the greater employment 
of mechanical power and of automatic 
‘and semiautomatic - machinery; the 
larger scale of production permitting 
greater application of mass methods and 
lowering of unit costs; the conscious and 
| concerted effort to eliminate waste and 

{improve methods of production and dis- 

tribution; the high scale of wages re- 
sulting in general large buying power; 
and the comparative stability of prices 
and of credit. 

The discussion of this subject in last 

year’s report presents in some detail 
facts bearing upon these factors in the 
industrial progress in the United States. 
There has been no change in their gen- 
eral nature or tendency since that re- 
|port was published. In fact the high 
| standards of national output and wealth 
already attained make it, if anything, 
easier each year to achieve further ad- 
vance in efficiency. 











Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R. 
October 10 Months 
1928 1927* 1928 1927* 
14,863,260 111,098,401 
1,339,357 14,572,707 
17,755,774 138,451,658 
2,791,944 23,592,284 
2,564,698 23,629,329 
5,388,559 46,883,409 
11,440,696 101,142,806 
6,315,078 37,308,852 
881,000 7,897,484 
117 1,552 
5,433,961 29,409,816 
4,780,843 24,497,627 
11,251.17 11,251.28 
64.4 "8a 
*No comparative statistics. 


Freight revenue ... 
Passenger revenue ...... 
Total upec. rev. . 
Maintenance of way ....+.«- 
Maintenxnce of equipment .. 
[ransportation expenses... 
Total expenses incl. other .. 
Net from railroad .... 
CAGOR: CES kas scabs dc iess 8a 
Uncollectible ry. rev., etc. .. 
Net after taxes, etc. ......++ 
Net after rents ..... 
Aver. miles operated ....++ 
Operating ratio ...cecceres 


eee 
eee 
eevee 


1928 
4,432,458 
755,525 
5,705,815 
962,605 
1,247,489 
1,999,195 
4,597,499 
1,108,316 
450,000 


657,141 
784,863 
5,126.81 


Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 
October 10 Months 
1927 


1928 
4,466,485 42,818,971 
899,045 


11,326,129 
5,963,858 59,187,117 
1,124,172 9,433,880 
1,469,489 12,582,741 
2,269,907 


21,218,255 
5,252,629 47,270,102 
711,229 


11,917,015 

500,000 4,650,000 

1,791 17,259 

209,438 7,249,756 

354,637 17,452,979 

5,097.61 5,114.76 
88.1 79.9 


1927 
49,169,230 
12,824,449 
67,496,167 
10,753,130 
14,229,866 
24,820,526 
53,699,334 
13,796,833 

4,951,800 


1,175 36,365 


80.6 79.6 
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Finance 


Shows Weekly Gain 


As Measured By Payments in Checks 


Survey of Department of Commerce Records Increase in 
Stock Prices and Building Contracts. 


Business activity as shown by check 
payments, stock prices and building con-| 


tracts, was materially higher during this | 


week than in the previous week, accord | 


ing to the weekly summary of the busi- 
ness situation made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce November 30. 
The summary follows in full text: 


Check payments and stock prices were | 
also materially higher than in the cor-!| 
responding period of last year, but build- 


ing contracts were somewhat smaller. 


Steel operations showed some de- 
cline from the level of last week, but! 
were on a materially higher level than | 
last year at this time, and the general 
average of iron and steel prices was 
above that of both last week and last 
year. Cotton receipts were materially 
larger this week than last, and still fur- | 
ther above last year’s levels. The price! 
of cotton is also higher than either last | 
week or the corresponding period of | 
ast year. 

Bituminous coal producticn for last! 
week, the latest period for which statis- | 
tics are available, shows an increase 





(Weeks ended Saturday. 


Steel operations .......... Pawo 1 





Bituminous-coal production 

Lumber production 4 
Petroleum production (daily av.) .. .” 
Detroit employment Sd 
Freight-car loadings Bers | 
Bldg. cont., 37 States (daily av.) 
Wheat receipts 

Cotton receipts 

Cattle receipts 

Hog receipts 

*Price NG. 2 WHORE 2.0.60 cvces ecee 

Price cotton middling 

Price iron and steel composite .... 
Copper, electrolytic, price 

Fisher’s index (1926=100) 

Check payments 

Bank loans and discounts, total ... 
Interest rates, call money 

Business failures 

Stock prices 

Bond prices 

Interest rates time money 

Federal reserve ratio 


_ ee 
oo: 


ry 


*Revised. 





Extension of Powers of I. C. 


1928. 
Nov. 


112.0 
86.8 


toe 
a) 
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over the previous week and last year. 
Lumber production, however, shows a 
decline on both comparisons. Wheat re- 
ceipts of last week show a decline from 
the previous week, and were lower than 
a year previous. Cattle and hog re- 
ceipts were higher this week than last. 

Interest rates on time loans show no 
change from last week and call rates 
advanced but slightly. Bond prices de- 
clined slightly from last week and were 
lower than last year. The Federal Re- 
serve ratio rose during this last week, 
but is several points lower than last 
year at this time. Bank ioans and dis- 
counts advanced somewhat during the 
week and are at a higher level than last 
year. The general level of wholesale 


prices declined slightly during last week, | 


but is slightly above that of the corre- 
sponding week of last year. 

Detroit factory employment, which is 
indicative of activity in automobile pro- 
duction, declined slightly during the 
week, but is materially greater than last 
year. Business failures were greater 
this last week than during the preceding 
week or the corresponding period of 
last year. 


WEEKLY BUSINESS INBICATORS. 


Average 1923-25=100.) 
1928. 1928. 1927. 
Nov. Nov. Nov. 
10 3 26 
113.2 114.5 91.0 
108.2 114.3 90.6 
90.0 92.3 96.4 
119.9 119.9 119.9 
126.4 é 88.0 
87.7 
120.1 
99.6 
191.2 
99.7 
71.8 
103.9 
73.2 


85.1 


1927. 
Nov, 
19 
88.0 
102.6 
104.5 
118.4 
87.8 
101.0 


1927. 
Nov. 
12 
87.0 
97.0 
105.5 
118.5 
. 87.7 
101.7 
102.8 
128.9 
263.8 
127.2 
74.9 
100.8 


1927, 
Nov. 

17 5 
09.2 86.0 
92.6 
105.5 


Ho 
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176.4 
293.8 
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85.8 
94.9 
96.1 
130.7 
120.3 
87.9 
114.0 
177.9 
110.2 
100.0 
96.0 
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Legislation Is Urged to Authorize Control 
Of Railroad Facilities for Handling F reight 


C. Proposed in Examiner’s 


Report on Terminal Conditions in New York. 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


New York harbor and are accorded light- 

erage delivery at the New York rates 

at designated piers, within those limits, 

on all carload freight entitled to free | 
lighterage. (These lighterage liimts ex- | 
tend to 135th Street on the North River, 

to 155th Street on the Harlem River, to 

Hell Gate on the East River, to Bay 
Ridge Avenue, Brooklyn, and to Pouch 

Terminal, on Staten Island.) 

It will thus be seen that by means of 
car’ floats, lighterage service, or on- 


5 | track facilities the entire harbor, whether 


on North River, East River, or upper | 
New York Bay, is treated as one rate} 
district. Manhattan Island is the only | 
part of this district which has been ace | 
corded constructive-station service, but 
all portions have been accorded the serv-| 
ice of trucking in lieu of lighterage, 


}| which as practiced by some lines (New| 


York Central, Jersey Central, Baltimore | 
& Ohio), as hereinafter explained, 
amounts to constructive-station service. 

Originally, trucking in lieu of lighter- 
age was performed for the carriers | 
strictly as an emergency or economical | 
service. That is to say, when carload 
freight, entitled to free lighterage was on | 
hand at the terminals, which required | 
expedited movement to meet sailing con- 
nections or when it would be cheaper to 
have it trucked, the carrier at its own 
option would arrange for the trucking. 
As thus conducted, the shipping public 
has no particular interest in it because 
it is merely a mechanical substitute for | 
lighterage service. Litherage freight is, | 
of course, delivered alongside piers or} 
steamships, and trucks, substituted for 
lighterage under the original scheme 
would make similar deliveries. It was 
not until 1926 that the service expanded 
to its present form. 

(It was the constructive station of the 
New Haven established in September, 
1926, which firgt actually took traffic 
from the New Vork Central, but that 
carrier had been watching the develop- 
ment of the facility since its establish- 
ment by other lines.) 


Action Was Taken 
To Meet Competition 


| 
At that time the New York Central | 
began to feel the competition of the con- 
structive station and in order to meet it 
it conceived the idea of allowing truck- | 
men performing trucking in lieu of | 
lighterage to merely touch or pass by the | 
Igihterage point nearest and en route to | 
the consignee and continue on under load 
to the consignee’s door. It pays allow- | 
ance ranging from 8.5 cents to all Man- 
hattan lighterage points, to 15 cents to! 
some points in the outlying lighterage | 
limits of New York harbor. This allow-' 
ance covers the service between rail 
head and lighterage point and for the. 
service beyond the truckmen collects | 
charges from the shippers. Responsibil- | 
ity also divides at the lighterage point. | 
It will be seen, therefore, that in practi- 
| cal effect the service is exactly the same 
jas that accorded through constructive 
stations. It employs 34 truckmen who 
immediately became active solicitors for | 
the New York Central. Ithough the | 
optional feature of the service was and is | 
provided for, as usual, in the tariff no 
instance is referred to of record where 
any consignee or consignor desiring the | 
service was refused it. On the contrary, | 
the service was and is actively solicited ; 
and is a very potent factor in diverting 
tonnage from other lines. Later, the 
Jersey Central and the Baltimore & Ohio, | 
to meet this competition, made similar | 
arrangements with truckmen. The other | 
lines, thus far, have refrained from doing | 
so and in the schedules under suspension | 
all of the lines agree to restrict the prac- 








to as constructive lighterage. 


(The New York Central, however, 


proposes to continue constructive lighter- 
age service in respect of traffic to and 
from New England in order to meet the 
competition of the. New Haven which 
proposes to continue constructive-station 
service.) 


The Erie, the first railroad to establish 
constructive stations on Manhattan Is- 
land, took that action November 10, 1921. 


On the same date it established inland 
stations known as Beach Street, Green- 
wich Street and Washington Street sta- 
tions. In_ Tariffs Embracing Motor- 
Truck or Wagon Transfer Service, 91 I. 
C. C. 539, 542, the commission in speak- 
ing of this service of the Erie said: 

“At New York the frie has adopted 
a system similar to that at St. Louis, 
embodying most of its important fea- 
tures. This service was made necessary 
by the great congestion and lack of ade- 
quate terminal faciiities at that point. 
* * * Three ‘inland’ stations, similar 
to the ‘off-track’ stations at St. Louis, are 
maintained by the truck company and 
the usual services connected with the re- 
ceipt and delivery of freight are similarly 
performed. Provision is also made for 
direct service to and from the store door 
of the shipper by the use of a construc- 
tive station on the Manhattan side of 
the Hudson River. The record shows 
that this service is desired by and bene- 
ficial to shippers and that other carriers 
serving New York are contemplating the 
establishment of similar services.” 

It will be observed that the Erie in- 
augurated the service because of “great 
congestion and lack cf adequate termina! 
facilities.” 

The next railroad to adopt the service 
was the Lehigh Valley on December 29, 
1924. On September 1, 1925, this line 
also established inland stations known 
as “Washington Street,” “Beach Street” 
and “Laight Street.” Like the Erie, it 
employed the United States Trucking 
Corporation as its exclusive agent for 
both services. A witness for the Lehigh 
Valley testified that competition was the 
sole reason for establishment of these 
services and that the step was taken 
only when it found it was losing traffic 
to the Erie. 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western | 


established its constructive stations on 
April 1, 1925, to meet the competition 
of the Lehigh Valley and the Erie. 

The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, which has its freight terminals in 
the Bronx, established a constructive 
station at 59th Street on September 18 
1926, which station is served from its 
Harlem River yards at 132nd Street. 
This carrier established the service as 
an economic measure and because it 
hoped eventually to develop it to an 
extent which would permit the elimina- 
tion of the more expensive pier service. 
It is not proposing, as are all the others 
to discontinue the service. 

The Baltimore & Ohio established its 
constructive stations on March 1, 1927, 
partly because of the competition of 
other lines and partly because of a de- 
sire to experiment with it. 


The constructive stations of the Penn- 
sylvania were established on June 1, 
1927, primarily because of an antici- 
pated increase in fruit tonnage necessi- 
tating enlargement and rearrangement 
of pier stations and a desire to divert 
some of the merchandise traffic from 
the piers due to the inadequacy of those 
stations to handle both classes of traffic. 
It also established inland stations at 
Laight and West Streets and at Watts 
and Washington Streets, and employed 
the United States Trucking Corporation 


, 


8,808,668 | tice strictly to freight interchanged with as its exclusive agent for both services. 
9,064,837 | railroad or steamship lines. For brevity, |On June 15, 1927, the Central Railroad 
5,073.77 | this character of service will be referred of New Jersey inaugurated its construc- 
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U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


November 27, 
Made Public November 30, 1928. 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue .. 
Miscellaneous receipts . 


$1,264,059.64 
498,478.05 


1,945,469.94 
405,049.04 


4,113,056.67 
111,086,602.18 


115,199,658.85 


eeeeeeee 


Total ordinary receipts 
Balance previous day . 


TOC saveunvar 


Exrenditures 


General expenditures .. 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts ... 
Panama Canal .... 
Operations in special 
accounts 
Adjusted service cer- 
tificate fund 
Civil-service retirement 
fund ose 
Investment of trust 
funds 


sores 


$3,879,660.72 
218,846.09 
177,205.44 
7,267.09 
249,476.75 
56,717.42 
16,348.29 


104,459.12 


oe 


eeeee) 


Total ordinary 
expenditures ....06 

Other public debt 
expenditures ........ 855,669.85 
Balance today ......... 109,634,008.08 


Total ....scecesceeee 115,199,658.85 


The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of receipts 


4,709,980.92 


|and expenditures for the month and for 


the year, are published each Monday. 


United — Court 
— — 
Customs Appeals 


November 30, 1928. 


Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland and Charles S. Hatfield. The fol- 
lowing decisions were given out today: 


No, 3056. The Bakelite Corporation, et al. 
v. United States. Opinion by Graham, 
Presiding Judge. A mixture of pitch and 
cresylic acid was assessed at 40 per cent 
and 7 cents per pound as a coal tar 
product. The importers protested that it 
was properly free of duty as a coal tar 
mixture. The United States Customs 
Court overruled the protest of the im- 
porters and their judgment is affirmed. 

No. 3058. Carey & Skinner v. United 
States. Opinion by Graham, Presiding 
Judge. The importer protested that the 
appraisement, reappraisement, and re-reap- 
praisement of certain entries of smoked 
meats were illegal and void because of the 
failure of the customs officials to retain 
samples of the merchandise as provided by 
law. The United States Customs Court 
held that the reappraisement and re-reap- 
praisement were void because samples were 
neither present nor accessible for inspec- 
tion, but the appraisement by the local ap- 
praiser was valid and should be taken as 
the dutiable value. Their judgment is af- 
firmed. 

No. 3087. United States. v. Sandoz 
Chemical Works, Opinion by Graham, 
Presiding Judge, Certain coal tar colors 
were assessed at 7 cents per pound and 45 
per cent. The importer protested that they 
should be assessed at only 7 cents per 
pound upon their actual weight, further 
claiming that no standards of strength had 
been established for said merchandise by 
the Secretary of the Treasury prior to the 
date of importation. The United States 
Customs Court sustained the protest of 
the importer and their judgment is re- 
versed. 

No. 3097. United States v. F. B. Vander- 
grift & Co., et al. Opinion by Graham, 
Presiding Judge. The issue here is 
whether certain wool samples should be as- 
sessed for duty at their foreign value, as 
claimed by the importers, or at the cost 
of production, as claimed by the Govern- 
ment. The United States Customs Court 
sustained the claim of the importers and 
their judgment is reversed, and it is held 
here that the record made by the reap- 
praising justice contained no substantial 
evidence of dutiable value, and the cause 
is remanded with directions for a new trial 
before the single justice. 

No. 3071. United States v. George J. 
Tarr Company. Opinion by Bland, Asso- 
ciate Judge, The residue of cod liver after 
the oil has been pressed out was assessed 
at 10 per cent as waste. Thé importer pro- 
tested that it was properly free of duty as 
fish unfit for human consumption or as 
oil cake and oil cake meal. The United 
States Customs Court sustained the protest 
of the importer and their judgment is re- 
versed. 

No. 3082. United States v. Geo. S. Bush 
& Co., Inc., et al. Opinion by Bland, Asso- 
ciate Judge. Dogfish ground into meal was 
assessed at 20 per cent as a nonenumerated 
manufactured article, and dogfish pressed 
into cake form was assessed at 10 per cent 
as waste. The importers claimed the 
merchandise was properly free of duty as 
manure, or as fish unfit for human con- 
sumption, or as oil cake and oil cake meal. 
The United States Customs Court sustained 
the protest of the importers that it was 
free of duty as oil cake and oil cake meal 
and their judgment is reversed. 

No. 3100. United States v. Alex. Murphy 
& Co. Opinion by Bland, Associate Judge. 
Shoe ornaments were assessed at 80 per 
cent as articles of personal adornment, 
The importer protested that they were 
properly dutiable as shoe buckles at the 
appropriate rate according to value. The 
United States Customs Court sustained the 
protest of the importer and their judgment 
is reversed. 

No. 3111. United States v. Bassichis Co., 
et al. Opinion of Bland, Associate Judge. 
Bags of broken sheet glass were assessed 
at 50 per cent as all glass not specially 
provided for, The importers protested that 
the merchandise was properly dutiable at 
10 per cent as waste. Ths United States 


| Customs Court sustained the protest of the 


importers and their judgment is reversed. 

No. 3085. United States v. The A. W. 
Fenton Co. Opinion by Hatfield, Assc- 
ciate Judge. Insulating beads were as- 
sessed at 55 per cent as articles of glass or 
paste not specially provided for, The $=- 
porter protested that they were propeliy 
dutiable at 35 per cent as beads. The 
United States Customs Court sustained the 
protest of the importer and their judgment 
is reversed, 

No. 3106. United States v. Van Bourgon- 
dien Bros. Opinion by Hatfield, Associate 
Judge. A metal sterilizing apparatus used 
for sterilizing flower bulbs, was assessed 
at 40 per cent as a manufacture of metal. 
The importer protested that it is properly 
dutiable at 30 per cent as a machine, The 
United States Customs Court sustained the 
protest of the importer and their judgment 
is affirmed, 

No. 3126. United States v. F. W. Wool- 
worth Co. Opinion by Hatfield, Associate 
Judge. Colored rubber balls were assessed 
at 70 per cent as toys. The importer pro- 
tested that they were properly dutiable at 
30 per cent as balls designed for use in phy- 
sical exercise or in any game or sport. The 
United States Customs Court sustained the 
protest of the importer and their judg- 
ment is affirmed. 

No. 3069, T. D. Downing & Co., et al v. 
United States. Cotton crepe-—reappraise- 
ment—Japanese tax. Petition of appellants 
for a rehearing denied. 
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Alien Property 


Right of German Plaintiffs Denied 
To Royalties from Seized Patents 


> 


Held to Be Divested 
- Of Complete Interest 


Chemical Foundation, As As- 
signee, Found to Have Stated 
Cause of Action. 


THE CHEMICAL FOUNDATION, INC., Vv. E. 
I. pu PonT DE NEMOURS AND Co. ET AL.; 
FARBWERKE VORMALS MEISTER, LUCIUS 
& BRUNING V. SAME; DEUTSCHE GOLD 
& SILBER SCHEIDE ANSTALT VORMALS 
ROESSLER V. SAME; BADISCHE ANILIN 
& Sova Farrik v. SaMeE. Nos. 487, 
492, 494 AND 495 IN EQuITY. DISTRICT 
CoURT FOR THE DISTRICT OF DELAWARE. 


The Chemical Foundation and the three 
German corporation plaintiffs sought in 
these suits to recover a reasonable roy- 
alty from the defendant corporation for 
the use and enjoyment by it, under a 
license given on January 1, 1918, by the 
Federal Trade Commission, of three let- 
ters patent, which at the time of the li- 
cense grant, during the World War, were 
owned by the three German plaintiffs. 

After his seizure of the patents on 
February 3 and March 22, 1919, subse- 
quent to the grant of the license, the 
Alien Property Custodian assigned the 
patents to the Chemical Foundation, Inc., 
on April 10, 1919. 

The German plaintiffs limited the re- 
lief sought by them to royalties that ac- 
crued prior to the assignment, while the 
Chemical Foundation sought recovery 
only of the royalties that accrued subse- 
quent to the assignment of the patents 
to it. 


German Plaintiffs 


Divested of Interest 


The Court held that the German plain- 
tiffs did not state causes of action in 
the bill of complaint, since they had been 
divested not only of the patents but also 


of their right to the accrued royalties | 


at the time of the assignment. The bill 
of the other plaintiff, it was held, did 
state a cause of action as to its right to 
recover royalties subsequent to the as- 
signment. 

The Alien Property Custodian was em- 
powered to and did seize not only the 
patents, but also the royalties accrued 
under the license to the defendant cor- 
poration, completely divesting the Ger- 
man plaintiffs of their interest in the 
patents and the royalties. By the sale 
and assignment to the Chemical Foun- 
dation it became the owner of the choses 


in action, or right to recover from the} 


defendant royalties accrued, as well as 
future royalties. aes 
Neither the German plaintiffs nor the 


Custodian seeking to be substituted for | 


them have any cause of action either 
at the time the suits were brought, in 
1922, under Section 10(f) of the Trading 


with the Enemy Act, or since then, un- | 


der the amendment thereto by Section 


19 of the Settlement of War Claims Act | 


of 1922, the Court held. 

The suits of the German plaintiffs were 
dismissed. The motion to dismiss the 
suit of the Chemical Foundation was 
denied. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Morris follows: 


The bill of complaint in each of these | 


four suits consolidated for trial, was filed 
against E. I. duPont deNemours and 
Company and Frank White as Treasurer 
of the United States, to recover from 
the corporate defendant under Sec. 10(f) 
of the “Trading with the Enemy Act,” 
40 Stat. 411, a reasonable royalty for 
the use and enjoyment by it, under 
license made January 1, 1918, by the 
Federal Trade Commission, of United 
States Letters Patent Nos. 680395, 
718340 and 868294, then enemy owned. 


Plaintiffs Are Owners 
Of Patents Involved 


The plaintiffs are the three German 
corporations, severally owning the three 
patents at the time the license was made, 
and the Chemical Foundation, Incorpo- 
rated, to which, after his seizure of the 
patents on February 3 and March 22, 
1919, the Alien Property Custodian as- 
signed the patents on April 10, 1919. 
The German plaintiffs expressly limit 
the relief sought by them to the “royal- 
ties” that accrued under the license prior 
to the date of the assignment of the 
patents to the Chemical Foundation, 
hereinafter called accrued royalties, while 
that plaintiff limits the relief sought by 
it to the “royalties” that accrued under 
the license subsequent to the date of 
its acquisition of the patents under the 
assignment. The license, granted “for 
the term of each of the respective pat- 
ents, unless sooner terminated,” was ter- 
minated by mutual consent September 
1, 1920. 

To these suits the Treasurer of the 
United States was made defendant in 
obedience to statutory requirement, Sec. 
10(f). The reason for this statutory 
mandate is found in Sec. 10(d) of the 
act which calls for the payment by the 
licensee to the Alien Property’ Cus- 
todian of certain sums to be fixed 
by the license, and the deposit 
thereof forthwith by that officer “in the 
Treasury of the United States as a trust 
fund for the said licensee and for the 
owner of the said patent, * * * to be 
paid from the Treasury upon order of 
the court, as provided in subdivision (f) 
of this section, or upon the direction of 
the Alien Property Custodian.” 

The cases were tried upon stipulated 
facts under which the corporate de- 
fendant does not dispute the right of the 
Chemical Foundation to recover from it 
a reasonable royalty but it asserts that 
as section 10(c) of the Trading With the 
Enemy Act, under which the license was 
granted, provides—‘Such license shal! 
be a complete defense to any suit at law 
or in equity instituted by the enemy or 
ally of enemy owners of the letters 
atent, * * * or otherwise, against the 
icensee for infringement or for dam- 
ages, royalty, or other money award : 1 
account of anything done by the licensee 
under such license, except as provided 
in subsection (f) hereof” its liability for 
its use and enjoyment of the patents is 
solely that created by the terms of 
section 10(f) of the Trading With the 
Enemy Act, that the limitations speci- 
fied in the statute creating the liability 
are a part of the right of action itself, 
that compliance therewith is essential to 
the successful assertion of the right con- 
ferred by the statute and that because 
of the seizure and sale of the patents 
by the Alien Property Custodian the 





German plaintiffs were not at the time 
the suits were brought in 1922 and have 
not at any time since been the owners 
of the patents within the meaning of 
subsection (f). : 

In support of their claims the German 
plaintiffs rely mainly upon an amend- 
ment made to that subsection bv section 
19 of the “Settlement of War Ciaims 
Act of 1928” approved March 10, 1928. 

Section 10(f) as originally passed pro- 
vides: 

The owner of any patent, under 
which a license is granted hereunder may, 
after the end of the war and until the ex- 
piration of one year thereafter, file a bill 
in equity against the licensee in the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the 
district in which the said licensee resides, 
or, if a corporation, in which it has its 
principal place of business (to which suit 
the Treasurer of the United States shall 
be made a party), for recovery from the 
said licensee for all use and enjoyment of 
the said patented invention. F 

Provided, however, That whenever suit is 
brought, as above, notice shall be filed with 
the Alien Property Custodian within 30 
days after date of entry of suit: Provided 
further, That the licensee may make any 
and all defenses which would be available 
were no license granted. The court on due 
proceedings had may adjudge and decree 
to the said owner payment of a reasonable 
royalty. 

The amount of said judgment and decree, 
when final, shall be paid on order of the 
court to the owner of the patent from 
the fund deposited by the licensee, so far 
as such deposit will satisfy said judgment 
and decree; and the said payment shall 
be in full or partial satisfaction of said 
judgment and decree, as the facts may ap- 
pear; and if, after payment of all such 
judgments and decrees, there shall remain 
any balance of said deposit, such balance | 
shall be repaid to the licensee on order 
of the Alien Property Custodian. If no 
suit is brought within one year after the 
end of the war, or no notice is filed as } 
above required, then the licensee shall et 
be liable to make any further deposits, and 
all funds deposited by him shall be repaid 
to him on order of the Alien Property 
Custodian. * * * 

Section 19 of the “Settlement of War 
Claims Act of 1328” reads ‘.us: 

Subsection (f) of section 10 of the Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Act, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

In the case of any such patent, 
conveyed, assigned, transferred, or deliv- 
ered to the Alien Property Custodian or 
seized by him, any suit brought under this 
subsection, within the time limited therein, 
shall be considered as having been brought 
by the owner within the meaning of this 
subsection, in so far as such suit relates 
to royalties for the period prior to the! 
sale by the Alien -Property Custodian of 
such patent, * * *, if brought either by 
the Alien Property Custodian or by the | 
person who was the owner thereof imme- 
diately prior to the date such patent, * * *, | 
was seized or otherwise acquired by the 
Alien Property Custodian. 


Bills of Complaint 
Were Filed in 1922 


Each of the bils of complaint was filed 
in 1922—within one year after the end 
of the war. Notice of each suit was ea | 

| 


** ft 


with the Alien Property Custodan within 
30 days after the entry of suit. | 

The sole primary issue, as I under- 
stand it, is whether the German plain. | 
tiffs have established that they are the| 
respective “owners” of the several pat- 
ents within the meaning of section 10(f) | 
either as originally passed or as} 
amended. 

That the German plaintiffs were the 
respective owners of the several patents | 
at the time the license was granted and 
that they continued to be the owners 
thereof until the seizure of the patents 
by the Alien Property Custodian is not 
disputed. That the seizure of the patents 
by the Alien Property Custodian divested 
the enemy owners of their property in| 
and to the patents and vested the Alen | 
Property Custodian therewith as fully 
and completely as if the seizure had been 
a valid assignment by the enemy owners 





is now settled. United States v. Chem-|cense was granted to the defendant byj about the definition of 
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Patents 


> abet 
Licenses Were Issued 
By Trade Commission 


Relief Sought By Aliens Was 
Confined to Period Prior io 
Assignment. 


ents was divested by seizure, unless, by 
limiting to “the owner of the patent” the} 
right to sue Congress intended to create 
a new rule with respect to royalties and 
damages accruing under the enemy owned! 
patents prior to assignment and to pro-| 
vide that such royalties and damages! 
should pass with and as an inseparable 
|incident of the patent assigned. 


It is unnecessary, however, here to de- 
cide whether accrued royalties did or did 


for the past infringement of said et. 
ters patent.” { 

Later, on February i3, 1920, the Pres- | 
ident, by executive order, reciting that; 
doubt had arisen with r.spect to the au- 
thority of the Alien Proverty Custodian 
to sell and convey tc the C‘.emical 
Foundation, Inc. “certain of the said 
choses in action, rights, interests, bene- 
fits under agreements, and rights and 
claims, including righis. to receive 
moneys by way of rovalties or other- 
wise, as compensation for the us: of 
patents, trade marks or trade names” au- 
thorized the Alien Property Custodia 1} 
to ratify and confirm the sales made 
to the Chemical Foundation, Inc. by the 
execution and delivery of a su-table in- 
strument of ratification. 


Ratification of Sales | 
Athorized by President | 


Acting in accordance with ‘this order 
the Alien Property Custodian on March 
1, 1921, executed an assignment to the 
Chemical Foundation, Inc. confirming 
and ratifying the sale and assignment and 
selling and assigning to the Chemical, 
Foundation, Inc. “all choses in action, 
rights, interests, and benefits under 
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Wake: Enemies’ Property: Patents: Seizure by Alien Property Custodian: 

Rights to Royalties under License from Federal Trade Commission: 
Section 10 (f), Trading with Enemy Act: Section 19, Settlement of War 
Claims Act.—Where suits in equity are brought to recover from corporate 
defendant a reasonable royalty for use by it, under license on January 1, 1918, 
by Federal Trade Commission, of three letters patent, the plaintiffs being 
several German corporations, which owned patents at time license was given, 
and Chemical Foundation, Inc., to which, after his seizure on February 3 and 
March 22, 1919, the Alien Property Custodian assigned patents on April 10, 
1919, held: Alien Property Custodian was empowered to and did seize royal- ° 
ties accrued under license of these enemy-owned patents upon seizure of 
patents, completely divesting German plaintiffs; and by sale and assignment 
to Chemical Foundation, it became owner of choses in action, or right to re- 
cover from defendant royalties accrued at date of assignment as well as 
future royalties; and neither German plaintiffs, nor custodian seeking to 
be sustained for them, have cause of action, ether at time suits were 
entered in 1922, under Section 10 (f) of Trading with Enemy Act, or since, 
under Section 19 of Settlement of War Claims Act of 1928.—Chemical Foun- 
dation, Inc. et al. v. E. I. duPont deNemours and Co. et al. (District Court 
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Claims Are Granted we 
For Journal Box With / 
Improvement in Lid 


Board of Appeals Reverses 
Decision of Examiner Who 
Held Device to Be Un- 
patentable. 


EX PARTE REEMER. APPEAL No. 1272, 
BOARD OF APPEALS, PATENT OFFICE. 
Patent No. 1692570 was issued No- 

vember 29, 1928; to Frederic 0. Reemer 

for a Journal Box, on application Ne 

478638, filed August 3, 1925. 

Claims 1 to 8, drawn to a journal bow 
having a lid hinged thereto, and particu- 
uarly to the specific spring construction 
used for holding the lid either in open 
or closed position, were found to be pat- 


|agreements and rights and claims of} 


entable in that they presented an im- 


not pass with the patent as an insepa-| every character and description growing | 


rable incident for the accrued royalties as} out of and appurtenant to the ownership 


for the District of Delaware.)—Yearly Index Page 2422, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


provement over the art of record. The 
decision of the Examiner was reversed. 


well as the patents were expressly seized 
by the Alien Property Custodian. 

That the Alien Property Custodian was 
empowered by Congress to seize accrued 
royalties, as well as patents, is made 
manifest by Sec. 7(c) of the Trading 
with the Enemy Act as amended Novem- 
ber 4, 1918, 40 Stat. 1020, which says: 

“Tf the President shall so require any 
money or other property including (but 


not thereby limiting the generality of the! 
'above) patents, 


* * * 


choses in ac- 
tion, and rights and claims of every char- 
acter and description owing or belonging 
to or held for, by, on account of, or on 
behalf of, or for the benefit of, an enemy 
or ally of enemy not holding a license 
granted by the President hereunder, 
which the President after investigation 
shall determine is so owing or so belongs 
or is so held, shall be conveyed, trans- 
ferred, assigned, delivered, or paid over 
to the Alien Property Custodian, or the 
same may be seized by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian; and all property thus 
acquired shall be held, administered and} 
disposed of as elsewhere provided in this 
act.” 


All conditions precedent having been 
complied with the Alien Property Cus- 
todian, in the exercise of the power as| 
conferred, on February 3, 1919 did in fact 
seize patent No. 718340 not only, but, 





jas well, “every right, title and interest. 
| with respect thereto, including all dam-| 
‘ages and profits recoverable at law or ‘in 


equity from any person, firm, corporation 


thereof.” On March 22, 1919 the Alien 
Property Custodian likewise seized the 


|two remaining patents “and every right, 


title and interest with respect thereto, in-| 


icluding all damages and profits recover-/ 


able at law or in equity from any person, 
firm, corporation or government, for past 
infringement thereof, subject to the! 
rights of E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Delaware.” 

The express recognition in two of the} 
instruments of seizure of the outstanding 
license had, of course, no more effect, 
upon the right to royalties accrued and 
to accrue than a sale of land subject to 
an outstanding lease has upon the right 
to rent accrued and to accrue. United 
States v. Loughrey, 172 U. S. 206, 211-! 
212, 16 R. C. L. 915. 


Inclusion of Royalties 
Asserted by Court 


That the comprehensive language of 
the instruments of seizure accrued roy- 
alties cannot, I think, in view of the! 
purpose and scope of the amendment of | 


| November 4, 1918, be open to doubt. The! 


so-called “royalties” here sought to be} 
recovered are in truth but the statutory, | 
10(f), damages fixed in terms of royalty | 
for defendant’s infringement of the pat- 
ents. The German plaintiffs were the | 
owners of the patents at the time the li-| 


lof said property, inc'uding (but  not| 
thereby limiting the generality of the 
foregoing) rights to receive moneys by 
; way of royaities or otherwise as com- 
| pensation for the use of patents * * * 
and all right, title, and interest in and! 
to the choses in actio. end the funds re- 
ferred to in section 10, subsection (f) of 
'the ‘Trading with the Enemy Act,’ as! 
; amen “ed, acquired by the Alien Property | 
Custodian by virtue of the seizures by) 


PATENTS: Invention: 


art did not show the equivalent of the 
allowable. 
Appeals of the Patent Office.)—Yearly 





Patents 


Journal Box.—Where the claims were fairly lim- 

ited to applicant’s specific construction consisting of a journal box hav- 
ing a lid hinged thereto, and particplarly to the specific spring construction 
used for holding the lid in either open or closed position; and the prior 


Claims 1 to 4, Patent 1692570.—Ex parte Reemer. 


An additional claim, also limited in 
scope and positively including the jour- 
nal box as an element, was recommended 
for allowance. 

Mr. Oscar Hochberg and Messrs, Gill- 
son, Mann & Cox for applicant. The 
full text of the décision of the Board 
jof Appeals (Assistant Commissioner 
Moore, Examiners-in-Chief Skinner and 
Landers) follows: 


claimed structure, held: Claims were 


(Board of 
Index Page 2422, Col. 7 (Volume III.) 





| vest in c ion | 
(Inc.), every right, title, interest, claim, | 


| Foundation, 272 U. S. 1. 


| Bros. v. Michigan Malleable Iron Co., 152; and 10(f) of : ; 
| Fed. 178, 180, although royalties to ac-|Enemy Act was, I think, not to provide 


ical Foundation, 272 U. S. 1. Commercial | the Federal Trade Commission. A true, 
Trust Co. v. Miller, 262 U. S. 51, 56. Hicks | license can be granted only by one who 
v. Anchor Packing Co., 16 Fed. (2d) 723) owns or has an interest in the property 
(C. C. A. 3.) Hunyadi Janos Corporation ated 7 the see. : Rate v. Sea- 
v. Stoeger, 5 Fed. (2d) 506, 508. | boar ir Line R. Co., 151 N. C. 330, 66) 
to an assignment of a patent with- | S. E. 317. Wallace v. Concord Cong. 
out more does not transfer to the as-|Church, 129 Pa. 120, 44 Atl. 272. Bohn 
signee the right to recover damages or |v. Hatch, 133 N. Y. 64, 30 N. E. 659. 
profits for prior infringements, Moore v.!_ That which in legal contemplation 
Marsh, 7 Wall, 515, 522, United States v.;Congress in the exercise of its war 
Loughrey, 172 U. S. 206, 211-212, Canda| powers really did under sections 10(c) 
: the Tracing With the 


crue and damages and profits for future ;for the granting of true licenses but to 
infringements are incident to and ac-|change in favor of one infringing under 





}company the patent unless separated by 


express reservation, Canda Bros. v. 
Michigan Malleable Iron Co., supra, May 
v. Saginaw Co., 32 Fed. 629, 632, and as 
a patentee may after assigning the pat- 
ents sue and recover for past infringe- 


|ments, Moore v. Marsh, 7 Wall. 515, it 
| would seem obvious that an assignor of a 


patent would have like rights with re- 
spect to royalties accrued at the time 
of the assignment, 


Right to Recover 
Royalties May Be Assigned 


But the right to recover accrued royal- 
ties or damages and profits for past in- 
fringements may likewise be assigned. 
Merriman v. Smith, 11 Fed. 588, 589, 
Cansolidated Oil Well Packer Co. v. 
Eaton, Etc., Co., 12 Fed. 865, 870, Adams 
v. Bellaire Stamping Co., 25 Fed. 270, 
Walker on Patents Sec. 385. The ques- 
tion thus arises whether at the time of 
the seizure of the patents or at any other 
time the Alien Property Custodian was 
empowered to and did seize the “royal- 
ties” accrued under the license of these 
enemy owned patents for, if there has 
been no seizure, of the accrued royalties 
the owners of the patents at the time the 
royalties became due are with respect to 
such royalties, the “owners” of the pat- 


ents within the meaning of Sec. 10(f)|“all claims and demands for profits and| American citizens passed from unde 
notwithstanding their title to the pat- damages recoverable at law or in equity ithe 


ithe supervision of the Federal Trade 
{Commission the measure of damages | 
‘ordinarily prevailing in infringement |! 
lsuits and to grant to one so infringing 
{immunity from suit until after the end 
|of the war. 

The Alien Property Custodian having 
been empowered to seize the German! 
| plaintiffs’ right to accrued royalties and | 
|having exercised that right the Alien 
{Property Custodian became the owner 
thereof. Hicks v. Anchor Packing Co., 
16 "ed. (2d) 723 (C. C. A. 3). There- 
after on April 10, 1919, the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, acting under authority 
of the Trading With the Enemy Act as 
amended and of the order of Frank L. 
|Polk of February 26, 1919, to whom the 
President had delegated his authority in 
the premises, authorizing the Alien 
|Property Custodian to sell at private 
sale to the Chemical Foundation, Inc., 
“all the letters patent * * *, including 
all profits and demands recoverable at 
‘law or in equity for the past infringe- 
‘ment thereof, which the Alien Property 
Custodian may have seized or might 
seize * * *,” sold and assigned to 
the Chemical Fouxdation, Inc., the 
|whole right, title and interest acquired 





by him, the Alien Property Custodian, 
| under the instruments of seizure includ- 
ing the right to the choses in action for 


| 





Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues 


I 


October 


1928 

Freight revenue .......++++14,244,731 
Passenger revenue .......++ 2,028,624 
Total oper. rev. ......- o+ee+17,454,864 
Maintenance of way ....... 2,002,581 
Maintenance of equipment .. 3,555,393 
Transportation expenses ... 5,609,718 
Total expenses incl. other ..12,012,038 
Net from railroad 5,442,826 
Taxes .. 1,283,812 
Uncollectible ry. rev., etc. .. 5,480 
Net after taxes, etc. ...... - 4,153,534 
Net after rents - 4,032,633 
Aver. miles operated ...... 6,744.40 
Operating ratio .e.seceeece 68.8 


which there were seized patents, * * * 
under which a license had theretofore 


been granted in accordance with the pro-| 
{visions of section 10, subsection (c) of 
‘said act, as amended, * * * the intent 


and purpose of tuis instrument being to 
said the Chemical Foundation 


and demand, save such as are specifically 


excepted in and by the said assignments, ; 


acquircd by the Allen Property Cus- 


todian by virtue of the seizures whereby | 


the said property was sc:zea.” 

These orders and assignments were 
sustained in United States v. Chemical 
By virtue of 
the statute, these orders 


right to recover from ti.e defendant the 
accrued royalties, orgiuelly belonging to 
the Cerman plaintiffs. It is true that 
the Chemical Foundation has elected not 
to exercise its right to recover the ac- 
crued royalties from the defendant. But 
such election does not operate as an as- 
signment of that right either to the 


‘or government, for past infringement} German plaintiffs or to the Alien Prop- 


erty Custodian. Consequently, the Ger- 


man plaintiffs are without cause of ac-! 


tion and without right to recover from 
the defendant the accrued royalties un- 
less by the amendment of March 10, 
1928, to Sec. 10€f) of the Trading With 
the Enemy Act Congress divested the 
Chemical Foundation of its right and re- 
vested the Germans therewith. That 
right is a chose in action. A chose in 
action is property. 


Congress Unable 


To Transfer Property 
The Fifth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, providing 


that no person shall be deprived of his! 


property without due process of law, de- 


nies to the Congress power to transfer | 
property from.one to another directly or| 


indirectly. Ochoa v. Hernandez, 230 U. 
S. 139, Gilman v. Tucker, 128 N. Y. 190, 
28 N. E. 1040. I: the former of these 
cases the Supreme Court, holding that 


even if the commanding officer in terri- | 


tory occupied by military forces of the 
United States has all the legislative 
power as to such territory possessed by 
Congress, he is still subject, as Congress 
is, to the provisions of the Fifth Amend- 
ment and cannot by military orders de- 
prive persons of their property without 
due process of law, said, p. 161: 

“Whatever else may be uncertain 
the term ‘due 


process of law,’ all authorities agree that | 


it inhibits the taking of one man’s prop- 


erty and giving it to another, contrary | 


to settled usages and modes of pro- 
cedure, and without notice or an oppor- 
tunty for a hearing.” 

The German plaintiffs, correctly as- 


serting that the war powers of Congress | 
are not limited or affected by the re-| 


strictions of the Fifth and Sixth Amend- 
ments, Miller v. United States, 11 Wall. 
268, 304-305, take the position that the 
amendment of 1928 to section 10(f) of 
the Trading With the Enemy Act was 


an exercise by Congress of its consti- | 


tutional power to “make 


cerning captures on land and water.” 
Constitution, Article I, Section 


Proclamation Declared 
War Ended on July 2 


The Treaty of Peace with Germany 


rules con- 


was signed in Berlin August 25, 1921.; 


The President’s Proclamation on Novem- 
ber 4, 1921, declared the war “‘terminated 
on July 2, 1921.” If, however, the Treaty 
of Peace did not constitute a bar to sub- 
sequent action by Congress concerning 


captures on land and water and the} 


amendment of 1928 was in truth an exer- 
cise of its war powers that fact consti- 


tutes a denial that the amendment was| 


intended to operate upon or with respect 


'to the choses in action here involved, for 


that property having been on /pril 10, 


| 1919, sold and passed into the channels, 
of commerce under the express authority | 
of Congress, Sec. 12 of the Trading with | 


the Enemy Act, as amended March 28, 
1918, 40 Stat. 460, United States v. 
Chemical Foundation, 272 U. S. 1, the 
war powers of Congress with respect to 
that property became, thereupon, func- 
tus officio. 

After its sale the Government did not 
hold it and it no longer bore the stamp 
“captured property.” Captured property 
sold under authority of Congress to 
r 
powers of Congress touching cap- 


and 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


llinois Central System. 
10 Months 
1928 1927 
117,635,647 120,670,162 
20,910,396 22,487,395 
149,248,373 153,979,841 
19,181,504 20,598,249 
84,264,381 34,879,533 
53,361,640 54,352,949 
114,964,199 117,912,284 
34,284,174 36,067,557 
10,214,906 10,495,405 
35,281 41,102 
24,033,987 25,531,050 
23,426,364 23,766,409 
6,703.77 6,611.52 
17.0 76.6 


1927 

13,798,085 
2,162,059 
17,230,045 
2,301,627 
3,839,796 
5,724,651 
12,668,643 
4,561,402 
1,130,361 
1,226 
3,429,815 
3,141,208 
6,623.98 

73.5 


1928 


2,1 


October 


10,520,094 
1,878,007 
13,412,973 
1,811,930 
2,019,625 
4,203,684 
8,768,653 
4,644,320 
890,012 


3,752,190 

3,692,914 

6,730.64 
65.4 


Southern Railway. 

10 Months 
1928 
90,478,090 
20,176,467 
119,998,996 
17,942,695 
20,972,036 
39,869,298 
85,728,701 
34,270,295 
7,900,070 
15,995 
26,354,230 
24,719,438 
6,766.90 
71.4 


1927 

10,115,522 
2,051,369 
13,165,816 
1,687,068 
2,109,011 
4,191,157 
8,646,810 
4,519,006 
881,285 
3,441 
3,634,280 
3,569,368 
6,771.18 

65.7 


1927 
92,037,417 
22,503,300 

124,031,774 
17,533,729 
21,968,185 
41,365,126 
87,607,427 
36,424,347 

7,858,740 

30,220 

28,535,387 

27,426,228 

6,771.18 
70.6 


5, 


18 


and assign-| 
|ments, the Chemical Foundation became 
ithe owner of the choses in action, or 


8,1 


1928 


1, 
7,379,404 
1, 
1, 
2,417,304 
5, 
1, 


1,324,510 
1, 
2,112.25 


| 

tured property as fully and completely 
fas a oineaned satiate sold by the patentee 
passes from under the monopoly of the 
patent. See Chaffee v. Boston Belting 
Company, 22 How. 217, 223. 

The property to which the Congress 
reserved the ‘right to make disposition 
after the war did not include that sold 
under its authority during the war. The 
amendment of 1928 is wholly without | 
effect upon United States v. Chemical 
Foundation, 272 U. S. 1, and Hicks v. 
Anchor Packing Co., 16 Fed. (2d) 723, | 
(Cc. C. A. 3.) What the effect of that 
amendment may be in instances In which 
the seized choses in action have never 
been disposed of and are still retained | 
by the Alien Property Custodian it is, 
neither necessary nor proper here to; 
decide. : 7 

Having no cause of action either at the 
time their suits were entered or at any 
time since, the bills of complaint filed : 
by the German plaintiffs must be dis- 
missed. s | 

The Alien Property Custodian, however, | 
asserting that by the seizures he be-| 
came the owner of the patents and of the! 
right to recover the accrued royalties has 
| not been disposed of and is now owned | 
|by him, now moves that he be substi- | 
‘tuted for the German plaintiffs in the} 
|three suits brought by them. That the | 
| Custodian is correct in his assumption | 
| that the full right and title to the choses | 
/in action for the accrued royalties were, 
through seizure, acquired by him has 
been hereinbefore shown. | 

His second contention—that he was} 
without power to sell the accrued royal- 
ties—rests, as I understand it, upon the 
four-fold proposition that the accrued! 
royalties consisted of the moneys ol 
posited, after payment by the licensee, by 
him in the Treasury of the United States 
pursuant to Sec. 10(d), that he was with- | 
out power to sell money, that Congress 
by providing in Sec, 12 of the Trad- 
ing with the Enemy Act—“After the 
end of the war any claim of an enemy 
jor of ally of enemy to any money or 








| other property received and held by 
the Alien Property Custodian on de-| 
posit in the United States Treasury, 
shall be settled as Congress _ shall 
direct,” 40 Stat. 411, reserved to itself | 
ithe right to make disposition of these: 
moneys after the end of the war, and 
that Congress by the Settlement of War| 
Claims Act of 1928 has exercised this re- 
served power. 





Contentions Held 
To Be Incorrect 


I think these propositions cannot be 
sustained. The bills of complaint were | 
filed not against the funds in the hands; 
of the Treasurer under Sec. 10(d), but 
for the recovery from the defendant of | 
“a reasonable royalty” under Sec. 10(f) 
for defendant’s use and enjoyment of 
the inventions. The moneys paid by the; 
defendant to the Alien Property Custo- 
/dian and by him deposited in the Treas- | 
ury of the United States under Sec. 
10(d) are in no sense royalties or dam-| 
|ages for infringement. They are merely 
a surety fund to which the plaintiff in} 
,a decree for the recovery. for defendant’s | 
use and enjoyment of the invention may | 
resort for full or partial satisfaction of 
the decree, as the facts may appear. 

There was, of course, no sale to the 
Chemical Foundation of these moneys by |! 
the Alien Property Custodian. That} 
which was sold and assigned by him to} 
the Cemical Foundation consisted of 
choses in action against the licensee. As 
those choses in action were assignable 
the statute, Sec. 10(f), conferred, as an 
incident to the assignment, a right to} 
resort to the surety fund for full or par- 
tial satisfaction of the decree. 

Again, the moneys paid by the defend- 
ant into the Treasury of the United! 
States having been received by the Treas- | 
urer under Section 10(d) “as a trust fund 
for the said licensee and for the owner 
of the said patent,” it cannot be assumed 
that the Congress by its amendment of 
1928 to Sec. 10(f) of the Trading with 
the Enemy Act intended to violate the: 
terms of the trust under which the 
moneys were held or to appropriate to 
the Government’s own use funds held 
by it in trust. 

Furthermore, Congress did not by Sec. 
12 of the Trading with the Enemy Act re- 
serve to itself the right to make dispo- 
sition of these moneys after the end of 


| 











Expenses 


Boston and Maine R. R. 
October 10 Months 
1927 1928 
4,611,158 41,836,359 
1,451,179 14,368,630 
6,936,675 63,814,935 
1,166,654 10,324,330 
1,309,357 11,263,854 
2,507,177 22,974,160 
5,298,171 47,779,094 
1,638,504 16,035,841 
304,380 3,074,410 

1 12,116 
1,334,123 12,949,315 
4,088,235 10,925,797 

2,113.48 2,112.25 
76.4 74.9 


1927 
41,889,499 
15,734,867 
65,377,868 
9,320,454 
12,360,894 
24,735,121 
49,541,982 
15,835,886 
2,983,667 
2,764 
12,849,455 
10,472,553 
2,112.19 
75.8 


138,187 
368,553 


444,927 
429,575 


607,529 
771,875 
444,113 

3,252 
103,993 


76.0 


Hearings Scheduled 
By Supreme Court 


Sixteen Cases Listed for Ar- 
gument in Week of 
December 3. 


A list of the cases set for hearing be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States during the week of December 3 
has been prepared in the office of the 
Clerk of the Court. 


This list, subject to change and cor- 
rection to conform to the disposition of 
the cases made by the Court and the 


{action of counsel therein, follows: 


No. 83. American Railway Express Co., 
plaintiff in error. v. Fleischmann, Mor- 
riss & Co., Inc. In error to Virginia Su- 
preme Court of Appeals. For the plain- 
tiff in error: Wydnham R. Meredith and 


‘Charles W. Stockton. 
American Railway Express! 


No. 84. 
Company, plaintiff in error, v. Richmond 
Hardware Co. In error to Virginia Su- 
preme Court of Appeals. For the plain- 
tiff in error: Wyndham R. Meredith. 


No. 85. American Railway Express 
Company, plaintiff in error, v. G. T. El- 
liott, Inc. In error to Virginia Supreme | 
Court of Appeals. For the plaintiff in 
error: Wyndham R. Meredith. 

No. 86. American Railway Express 
Company, plaintiff in error, v. L. M. New- 
comb. In error to Virginia Supreme 
Court of Appeals. For the plaintiff in 
error: Wyndham R. Meredith. 

No. 99. J. F. Lawrence et al. v. St. 
Louis-San Francisco Ry. Co. Appeal 
from District Court for Northern Dis- 
trict of Oklahoma. For the appellants: 


|C. B. Ames and Edwin Dabney. For the 


appellee: C. B. Stuart. 

No. 305. United States v. Fruit Grow- 
ers Express Company. Appeal from Dis- 
trict Court for Western District of Penn- 


sylvania. For the appellant: Attorney 
General. 


No. 182. Allis E. Lewis and William 


Lloyd Lewis, petitioner, v. United States. | 


On writ of certiorari to Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Eighth Circuit. For the 
petitioners: Finis E. Riddle. 

_No. 352. Abraham Braunstein, plain- 
tiff in error and appellant, v. The People 
of the State of New York, on the com- 


| plaint of Gertrude E. McCarthy. In error 


to an appeal from New York Court of 
Appeals. For the plaintiff in error and 
appellant: Jay Leo Rothschild. 

No. 429. W. D. Manley, appellant, v. 
State of Georgia. Appeal from Georgia 
Supreme Court. For the appellant: 
Arthur Gray Powell and Marion Smith. 

State Court Is Sued. 

No. 87. Albert Barbee Wick et al., 
plaintiffs in error, v. Superior Court of 
the State of Washington, etc., et al. In 
error to Washington Supreme Court. 
For the plaintiffs in error: Joseph D. 
Sullivan. For the defendants in error: 
Frank T. Post, Charles S. Albert, F. G. 
Dorety, and Thomas Balmer. 

No. 90. Mabel G. Reinecke, Collector 
of Internal Revenue for the First Dis- 
trict of Illinois, petitioner, v. Northern 
Trust Company, as executor, etc. On 
writ of certiorari to Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Seventh Circuit. For the 
petitioner: Attorney General. For the 
respondent: J. F. Dammann, jr. 

No. 93. Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co., 
petitioner, v. J. E. Johnson. On writ 
of certiorari to Alabama Supreme Court. 
For the petitioner: Robert E. Steiner, 
Benjamin P. Crum, and Leon Weil. For 
the respondent: William W. Hill and 
Richard T. Rives. 

No. 94, George Van Camp & Sons 
Co. v. American Can Co. and the Van 
Camp Packing Co., Inc. On certificate 
from Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit. For George Van Camp 
& Sons Co.: Frederick E. Watson. For 
oe amereen og Co.: Lemuel A. 

elles, William H. Thompson and Henr 
H. Hornbrook. 4 . 

No. 95. 


the war. On the contrary, by the pro- 
visos in the final paragraph of that sec- 
tion it expressly excepted these moneys 
from that reserved power. 

The Alien Property Custodian, like the 
German plaintiffs, being without a cause 
of action at the time the suits were in- 
stituted or at any time since, his motion 
must be denied without regard to whether 
he would or would not be entitled to be 
substantiated as a party plaintiff had he 
a cause of action. 

The Treasurer of the United States 
has moved that the bill of complaint filed 
by the Chemical Foundation be dismissed 
upon the ground that -it sets forth no 
cause of action. Since, however, that 
plaintiff became the purchaser and as- 
signee of the patents, with which the 
right to future royalties and to damages 
for future infringements passed as an 
incident, and as it appears that the de- 
fendant used the inventions of the pat- 
ents after the assignment, this motion 
must also be denied. 

Decrees and orders in conformity here- 
with may be presented. 

November 16, 1928. 








New York, Chicago and St. | 


This is an appeal from the action of 
the primary examiner finally rejecting 
claims 1, 2 and 3. Claim 1 is illustrative 
of the appealed claims and is as follows: 


“1. The combination with a journal 
box provided with a lid spring cam lug, 
of a lid hinged to the box of said lug, an 
upwardly extending spring secured to 
said lid, and a second spring extending 
downwardly and outwardly from the base 
of said first mentioned spring thence 
upwardly for engagement with said 
spring and cam lug.” 

The reference relied upon are: Wells, 
209150, Oct. 22, 1878; Hawley, 852952, 
May 1, 1907; Lindstrom, 931442, Aug. 17, 
1909; Mohun, 1505405, Aug. 19, 1924, 

The claims are drawn to a journal box 
having a lid hinged thereto, and particu- 
lary to the specific spring construction 
used by appellant for holding the lid in 
either open or closed position. 


Appellant uses two spring members 
which are integrally united at their 
lower ends where they are fastened to 
the lid. One spring extends downwardly 
from the fastening means and then bows 
inwardly and upwardly and extends to a 
cam lug adjacent to the pivot for the lid, 

The end of this spring is so shaped 
as to cooperate with the upper side of 
the cam lug to hold the lid in raised posi- 
tion and with the lower side of the cam 
lug to hold the lid in closed position. The 
other spring extends upwardly from the 
fastening means between the lid and the 
first mentioned spring and bears against 
the latter at a point somewhat removed 
from its lug engaging end. 

This second spring reinforces the first 
mentioned spring and permits it to be 
formed out of lighter and more flexible 
material than otherwise would be re- 
quired. 


Each of the references discloses 
springs for holding a journal lid in either 
closed or open position. In the patent to 
Wells only, however, are a plurality of 
springs used. 

The patent states that the spring B is 
preferably reinforced by a leaf B’ which 
conforms in outline and curvature t» the 
spring B. It is not believed that the 
spring construction shown in Wells is the 
equivalent of that disclosed and claimed 
by appellant. 

The claims are fairly limited to ap- 
pellant’s specific construction and this 


| construction appears to be an improve- 


ment over the constructions disclosed in 
the references. It is not seen sthat the 
references suggest appellant’s  struc- 
ture and it is believed the claims should 
be allowed. 

Appellant has requested, in his brief, 
permission to submit an additional claim, 
which is also a limited claim but has 
been so drawn as not to include the 
journal box as a positive element. We 
believe the additional claim is also 
patentable, and if a proper amendment 
containing this claim be filed we recom- 
mend the entry of the amendment and 
the allowance of the claim. 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed. 

June 2, 1928. 


Suit Challenges Legality 
Of Merger of Railroads 


[Continued from Page 6.] 

of railroad companies to the exclusion of 
the States, but on the contrary, Congress 
intended to leave to the States this field 
of activity at least unless and until the 
provisions of the Transportation Act 
were made available to railroad com- 
panies by the adoption by the Commis- 
sion of the completed plan as laid out to 
the States. 

Frederick Henry (J. R. and H. R. 
Snyder, Snyder, Henry Thomsen, Ford 
& Seagrave with him on the brief) 
argued for the plaintiff in error. William 
H. Boyd and Thomas H. Hogsett (Leslie 
Nichols with them on the brief) argued 
for the defendant in error. 


Louis R. R. Co., petitioner, v. Edgar M. 
Granfell. On writ of ceriorari to Ohio 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Judicial 
District. For the petitioner: W. T, 
Kinder. For the respondent: R. B, 
Newcomb. 

No. 96. State Highway Commission 
of Wyoming, etc., et al., petitioners, v. 
Utah Construction Co. On writ of cer- 
tiorari to Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Eighth Circuit. For the petitioners: 
William 0, Wilson. For the respondent: 
William L, Walls and John W. Lacey. 

No. 97. New York and New Jersey 
Water Co. and New Jersey Suburban 
Water Co., appellants, v. Passaic Con- 
solidated Water Co. Appeal from New 
Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals, For 
the appellants: Robert H, McCarter. For 
the appellee: Frederic J. Faulks. 


The United States Daily 


in New York 
-THE UNITED States DAILY is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Longacre 4649. 
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Quality of Military Flyers Improved, Says 
Assistant Secretary of War for Aviation 


| Fatalities Reduced Over 100 


Per Cent in Ratio to Hours 


Flown, He States in Annual Report. 


In the issue of November 30 was 
begun publication of the annual re- 
port of the Assistant Secretary of 
War for Aviation, F. Trubee Davi- 
kon, in which he reviews the activi- 
ties of the Army Air Corps in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1928. 

The full text of the report pro- 
ceeds: 


Realizing the necessity for securing a 
Javger number of graduate pilots from 


,/ our flying schools, the methods employed 


and the courses of instruction given were 
carefully analyzed and checked during 
the past year. ‘ 

Some very important changes have 
been made. To date, the number of 
graduates, compared with the number of 
entrants, in flying training has been less 
than 25 per cent. With the present sys- 
tem now in use and the very careful 
attention which is being paid to this 
phase of Air Corps work, it now seems 
that the number of graduates will be in- 
creased to more than 40 per cent of 
those who enter. 

One of the important:changes which 
has brought about this very desirable re- 
sult is raising the standard of qualifica- 
tions of those who enter training: The 
impetus and aroused interest in flying 
training, as a result of prominent flights 
and general air activity, has made it pos- 
sible to get a much higher type of per- 
sonnel. The class now undergoing in- 
struction at the flying schools is com- 
posed largely of coilege graduates. 

Notwithstanding this high require- 
ment, over 200 qualified applicants were 


not taken, due to the fact that they couid | 


not be accommodated at 
schools. 

Our flying schools have a very im- 
portant function to perform. First, they 
must provide qualified pilot personnel 
for our regular Air Corps establishment. 
Second, they must provide training for 
all the Air Corps flying reserve. 

This alone will call for at least 550 
graduates of the school annually at the 
conclusion of the five-year program. In 
addition, civil industzy and air commerce 
are calling for every pilot which the 
Army can train. This is fortunate, since 
it makes an additional reserve of trained 
pilot personnel in the event of an 
emergency. 


the flying. 


Reduction of Accidents 
In Military Aviation 


Every authority connected with mili- 
tary flying has probably been interested 
in nothing quite so much as in the re- 
duction of Air Corps fatal accidents. 
The record made last year is worthy of 
recognition. The Air Corps flew 182,903 
hours, over 18,000,000 miles, with but 
27 fatalities, 

This means that 677,400 miles were 
flown to each fatality. Whereas there 
were only 27 fatalities last year, in 1927 

pethere were 43 while only 140,000 hours 
were flown, or 327,600 miles per fatality. 
In other words, there has been over 100 
per cent improvement in the number of 
flying hours and miles per fatality. The 
record of last year is better than ever 
before. 

In 1921, for example, the Air Corps 
suffered 73 casualties, although it flew 
only 77,359 hours. In other words, there 
was a casualty for every 1,059 hours 
flown. 

A careful analysis for the reasons un- 
derlying this wonderful improvement in- 
dicates two principal causes. The first, 
and probably the most important, is that 
practically all war-time equipment has 
either been destroyed or declared obso- 
lete and is no longer used. The planes 
flown during the last year were of newer 
design and construction, and consequently 
more safe. 

The second reason is that the pilots 
flying the planes are reaching a higher 
standard of pilot efficiency. I think there 
is little doubt but that the course given 
at our pilot school is now better than 
ever before. 

Also, we are getting a better flying 
cadet product to begin with than at any 
former time. Those pilots who trained 
during the war and who have been in 


the Air Corps during the succeeding 10 | 


years are, of course, year after year 
piling up additional experience and skill, 
which makes for greater safety in flight. 

Last year Congress appropriated for 
16,500 hours of flying for reserve offi- 
cers. Realizing that that limited num- 
ber of hours could not possibly be dis- 


tributed among the 3,000 reserve officers | 
with aeronautical rating, the necessity | 


for classifying these reserve officers be- 
came immediately apparent. 

Corps area commanders were instructed 
to divide all reserve pilots into three 
classes. First, those capable of flying 
serviceable type equipment without addi- 
tional instruction. Second, those capable 
of flying training-type equipment and 
who, with a little refresher fiying train- 
ing, could be taught to fly service type 
equipment safely. 

Third, all others. Corps area com- 
manders were advised to give flying 
training to Classes 1 and 2 pilots only. 
On my inspections to Air Corps reserve 
training camps this summer I discovered 
that some reserve officers attending these 
camps were not Classes 1 and 2 pilots. 

I have since caused to be issued, there- 
fore, a positive directive to Corps area 
commanders to insure that only Classes 
1 and 2 pilots are trained. 


Handicaps in Developing 
Adequate Reserve Corps 


Some idea of the great handicap which 
the War Department confronts in try- 
ing to keep an adequately trained flying 
reserve becomes apparent when it is re- 
alized that the 16,500 flying hours pro- 
vided will give only a little over 10 hours 
to the 1,600 pilots whom we have found 
to be in Classes 1 and 2. That is, of 
course, wholly inadeguate. 

Gur experience, based on results ob- 
tamed over a period of years, indicates 
that 48 hours is the minimum required 
to keep a reserve pilot in Class 1. Our 
latest survey indicates that we have 631 
Class 1 pilots. If we gave those 631 re- 
serve pilots 48 hours it would require 
nearly 30,000 flying: hours. 

Considering all the needs of the War 

epartment, I believe that 22,500 hours 

or minimum which we should have for 
reserve flying during the coming year, 
and I have so recommended. This pool 
of 631 Class 1 reserve officers constitutes 
our only force of pilot reserve. These 
631 men, and these alone, could be placed 
in Air Corps tactical units on mobiliza- 
tion day to make up the pilot deficiency 
in Air Corps regular tactical units. 

During the year I made an effort to 
inspect all the principal Air Corps sta- 


tions. The Air Corps activities on the 
west coast were not inspected, due to 
the fact that I visited them late in the 
last fiscal year. I made two very care- 
ful inspections of the experimental sta- 
tion at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, vis- 
ited several manufacturing plants, at- 
tended meetings of reserve officers, and 
inspected their summer training ac- 
tivities. 

I witnessed the Air Corps maneuvers 
jat Langley Field, the Air Corps machine- 
igun and bombing matches at the same 
\station, and observed the bombing of 
the Pee Dee River bridge. Aside from 
the inspection of Air Corps activities, I 
attended the dedication exercises inci- 
jdent to the opening of many civil air- 
|ports, helped to draft legislation for the 
| Promotion of civil aeronautics, and in 

many other ways cooperated with the 
Department of Commerce in fostering 
‘and encouraging the development of air 
|commerce. 

Accompanied by the Chief of Air 
{Corps I flew to the Panama Canal Zone 
ito inspect the Air Corps defenses of the 
Panama Canal. En route I visited sev- 
eral cities in Mexico and the countries 
of San Salvador, Nicaragua, and the 
|Republic of Panama. 

At all points the Chief of Air Corps 
and myself were visited by officials of 
the country and treated with every cour- 
| tesy. I think that flights such as ours 
'by officials of the Government do much 
|to promote amicable relations between 
the United States and the countries to 
the south * 
| As a result of this inspection trip I 
was able to get valuable first-hand in- 
formation regarding our air defenses of 
the Canal Zone and also obtain some 
|first-hand experience regarding the op- 
eration of amphibian planes and the pos- 
\sibility of civil airways between the 
| United States and Panama. 

! 


| Aeronautical Patenis 
|And Design Board 


| During the year the Patents and De- 
‘sign Board, of which I am a member, 
|handled 228 cases, submitted to it by 
inventors. As provided by the act, the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautcics considered each of these cases 
prior to submissions to the board, and 
submitted its recommendation. 

The Patents and Design Board desires 
to acknowledge the assistance and co- 
|operation furnished by the National Ad- 
|visory Committee for Aeronautics and 
the very thorough work done by that 
committee in studying these many in- 
;ventions covering a variety of subjects. 

The correspondence in my office inci- 
|dent to these invention applications was 
of considerable volume. Many of the 228 
; applications were furnished to my office 
| first, and it was necessary to inform the 
| inventor of the requirements of the act 
}of July 2, which made it necessary for 
}him to submit a brief on his invention 
|to the National Advisory Committee for 
| Aeronautics prior to its appearance be- 
| fore the Patents and Design Board. 

During the past year the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for Aeronautics, 
|the Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
,Aeronautics, and the undersigned con- 
jtinued to serve as an air coordination 
;committee. Nine meetings were held. 

At these meetings such important sub- 
jects were discussed as the policy of the 
| Government on transoceanic flights; the 
istandardization of weather reports be- 
tween the departments and the study 
of a system of effectual cooperation in 
the collection and dissemination of mete- 
|orological data; the sales of aircraft to 
‘foreign governments; liaison between the 
Army, Navy and Department of Com- 
merce on experimental development; 
rules and regulations governing flights 
| over the Panama Canal Zone; the Kitty 
'Hawk memorial; awards of the distin- 
‘guished flying cross; Federal and State 
|aviation legislation; participation in the 
national air races; study of aircraft ac- 
cidents ahd cooperation with the State 
Department in the approval of applica- 
tions for flights by domestic Commer- 
cial concerns to foreign countries; and 
jall matters concerning aeronautics of in- 
| terest to the Government. 

The experience of the past year indi- 
|eates that the air coordination commit- 
; tee is an invaluable instrument for the 
| proper coordination of aeronautical ac- 
| tivities among the different departments 
| of the Government to prevent duplica- 
| tion of effort and operation under ‘com- 
mon policy. 

In my annual report for last year I 
; quoted section 10-m of the Air Corps 
act and furnished the report to comply 
|therewith, There is appended the re- 
| port required by the same section of the 
law, covering the fiscal year just closed. 

Briefly, it is an itemized report of the 
| Air Corps’ operations during the fiscal 
year, under section 10 of the Air Corps 
act, and contains the names and addresses 
lof all competitors and all .persons who 
|have been awarded contracts, and the 
| prices paid for aircraft purchased, as 
well as the grounds and reasons for 
having awarded the contracts to the par- 
ticular persons or firms. 








Producers of Asbestos 
In England Consolidate 


| A virtual monopoly of asbestos pro- 
|duction and distribution in the United 
| Kingdom has been obtained by a recent 
large merger in that industry, the De- 
partment of Commerce stated November 
The statement follows in full text: 
hat is claimed to be the largest com- 
|bination which has ever taken place in 
the asbestos industry has just been 
brought about by the mergers of Turner 
& Newwall (Ltd.) of Rochdale, Lanca- 
|shire, and Bells United Asbestos Com- 
/pany, London. Each of these com- 
| panies owns or controls a number of im- 
portant activities in the asbestos and 
allied trades. 

Among other interesting features of 
the amalgamation is the fact that it 
brings together two of the leading auto- 
mobile brake lining manufacturers in 
Great Britain, thus further consolidating 
the control of the British market for this 
product as well as for most other as- 
!bestos products, 


Radiotelephone Service 
Sought in British Columbia 


| 28. 
WwW 


Plans are under way for the forma- 
tion of a company to give long-distance 
telephone service, by means of radio- 
telephony, to outlying districts of Brit- 
| ish Columbia not reached by telephone 
| wires because of physical difficulties and 
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Topical Survey of 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative t 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H, TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


desire for the 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with Claims. 


By Fenton W. Booth, 
Chief Justice, United States Court of Claims. 


HIEF JUSTICE JAY of the Supreme Court said 
in the case of Chisholm v. Georgia: 
state of society was so far improved, and the 


science of Government advanced to such a de- 


“TI wish the 


gree of perfection, as that the whole nation could in 
the peaceable course of law be compelled to do justice, 
and be sued by individual citizens,” 


More than a half century later there was brought 
to fruition the commendable wish of the first Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court. 

«4 “« * 

The Congress of the United States from its first 
session forward was confronted with innumerable peti- 
tions for the redress of private claims. Many, if not the 
majority, of these demands were of a justiciable char- 
acter and disclosed controversies for the redress of 
which, had they been between private individuals, suits 
for recovery of the amounts claimed might have been 
instituted in the Federal or State courts. 


As the business transactions of the Government ex- 
panded, as legislation grew in. volume and the activities 
of the executive departments developed, the source of 
complaint, predicated upon the invasion of private 
rights, reached a point where the constitutional right 
of petition to Congress for the redress of grievance 
became more or less a mere right without a remedy. 

Ok K * 

THE average citizen of the nation in his relationship 

with governmental affairs treasured a firm con- 
viction that Government contracts and obligations would 
be observed and individual injustice righted. The 
dissipation of his conception occurred when he found 
that under the law the Government could not be sued 
except by its own consent; that no tribunal had been 
established to which he might resort, and the only 
remedy open was a petition to Congress. 

Not alone was discontent ascribable to the citi- 
zen. The Congress of the United States soon became 
the depository of countless hundreds of private claims, 
each one involving arduous investigation, often re- 
quiring the production of evidence to sustain it, and 
without exception exacting such a degree of time in 

* eonsideration that prolonged and tedious delays” fot- 
lowed, resulting not infrequently in their abandonment 
and manifest injustice. 


Committees of Congress were seriously handicapped; 
they could not constitute themselves into courts for 
the trial of the cases. Legislation of great national 
importance occupied their time, and obviously the 
legal obligations of the Government in its contact with 
the citizenry is a subject of judicial consideration. 
Congress possessed the authority to establish a judicial 


HE people of the United States 
T are not jealous of the amount 
eir Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
outlay, 
money is being spent f.r objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 





the Government 


AKING a daily topical survey of 

all the bureaus of the National 

Government, grouping related activi- 

ties, is a work which will enable our 

citizens to understand and use the 

fine facilities the Congress provides 

for them. Such a survey will be 

useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 

—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921. 


Court of Claims Is Empowered to Adjudicate 
Disputes Between Citizens and Government 


Topic 38—Claims 


First Article—The Court of Claims. 


forum and to confer the requisite jurisdiction to afford 
the desired relief. 
« aK %* 

GROWING sentiment, both in and out of Congress, 

supplemented by an insistence from the bar of 
the country, finally culminated in February, 1855, in 
the establishment of the United States Court of Claims. 
The court was to function with three judges appointed 
by the President by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to hold their office during good be- 
havior. It was to have a chief and an assistant clerk. 
The President was authorized, subject to confirmation, 
to appoint a solicitor to represent the Government. 


The Act of 1855 was not only a legislative innova- 
tion, it was by its terms an apparent effort to confer 
only a quasi-judicial power, leaving the suitor to pur- 
sue, for his ultimate redress, much the same proceed- 
ings open to him prior to the establishment of the court. 
Congress seemed somewhat reluctant to surrender final 
jurisdiction over private claims, and withheld from 
the court jurisdiction to award judgments against the 
United States. 

The Statute of 1855 conferred upon the court juris- 
diction to “hear and determine all claims founded upon 
any law of Congress, or upon any regulation of an 
executive department, or upon any contract, express 
or implied, with the Government of the United States,” 
a jurisdiction retained by the court to this day, but 
by withholding the right to award judgment and pro- 
viding that the court’s determination, its findings of 
fact, opinions of its judges, and the entire record in 
the case should be transmitted to Congress for final 
approval or disapproval, the trikunal created was 
scarcely more than a commission. 

* * * 


DESPITE jurisdictional limitations and a narrow 

course of procedure, the court vindicated its cre- 
ation. An exceedingly large number of most impor- 
tant cases involving the most intricate and diversified 
propositions of law were disposed of, and Congress 
finally was convinced of the wisdom of extending the 
court’s jurisdiction, investing it with authority to award 
judgments against the United States and granting to 
both the plaintiff and defendant the right of appeal to 
the Supreme Court. 


The first statute designed to accomplish this purpose 
was approved March 3, 1863. This statute increased 
the personnel of the court to five, a chief justice and 
four associate judges. The Supreme Court  subse- 
quently pointed out defects in the law and declined 
appeals from the court. On March 17, 1866, an amenda- 
tory act established the court as a judicial tribunal 
clothed with jurisdiction under the statute, and from 
thence to this day the United States Court of Claims 
has occupied a distinct place in the Federal judiciary 
system of the country. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of December 3, the Chief Justice of the 
Court of Claims, Fenton W. Booth, will dis- 
cuss the jurisdicticn of the Court of Claims. 


Copyright, 1928, by The United States Dally Publishing Corporation, 


lack of sufficient business, the Depart- | Capt. Edward M. 
ment of Commerce has just been ad-}| 
vised by the Trade Commission at Van- 
couver, E. G. Babbitt. The report fol- 
lows in full text: 


Under its charter the British Colum- | 


following officers, 


bia Telephone Company has no power tO} Vere A. Beers, E. C.: F ; 
radiotelephone business, but | Martin, Cav.; Sec. Lieut. Waldo EF. Laid- ; 
i Inf.; Sec. Lieut. Aubrey S. Newman,’ ond Brigade, Nicaragua, to M. B., N. 


go into the it | Man 
as this appears to offer the only practi- a . 
cal method of giving service to many! nt.; 
isolated points, it is proposed to form a| 
new company. pr 
posed company will be the Provincial 
Telephone Company, and a charter will | Corbit 8. 
be sought at the next session of the 
provincial legislature. 


Capt. James J. 


Hoffman, 


Lieut. Wilbur E. 
Lieut. John W. Irwin, 
tay F. Turrentine, Inf,: 


Motorizing of Artillery 


To Aid Cavalry Is Tested | 


[Continued from Page 2.) 
enthusiasm and high state of efficiency | D. Taylor, Inf.; 
of every rank, not in one place or in 
one component of the Army o2 the United j Army. 

States, but wherever I went. | = 
The people of the Nation have every | 

reason to be proud of the personnel of 

all components of the Army of the United 

States. All deserve credit for the results 

of hard work under a_ well-considered 

program. 
The limitations as to the readiness of | 

our troops for employment in large units Third Brigade, China, 

do not detract from the high character | Peking, China. 

and the great value of the contribution | Seamed “Vitout. 

our national welfare by members of the|tion accepted. 

miltary service. Capt. William 


| Army Orders 


The following officers have been appointed 
members of a board for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the Christie caterpillar mount 
with a view to determining its suitability 
for an armored car: Lieut. Col. James J. 
O’Hara, Cav., Majs. George S. Patton, 
Harry A. Flint, Clarence C. Benson, Cav. 

Maj. Gustav J. Gonser, Inf., from Port- 
land, Oreg., to Fort Missoula, Mont. 

First Lieut. John H. Veale, E. C., on 
duty in the office of the district engineer 
Buffalo, N. Y., is in addition to his other 
duties assigned to duty with the Organized 
Reserves of the Second Corps Area. 

First Lieut, Joseph Smith, Air Corps 
(Cav.), orders of October 5 amended. 

Maj. E. Ormonde Power, Inf., retired for 
physical disability. 

Capt. Harry A. Sanford, retired, to active 
duty at Fort Slocum, N, Y. 

Capt. Horrace Terhune Herrick, Chemi- 
eal Warfare Service Res,, to active duty at 
New York, N. Y. 

Warrant Officer Adam Lepphardat, retired 
from active service at Fort McDowell, Calif, 

Warrant Officer Wiley W. Snow, resigna- 
tion accepted. * 

Major Wakeman Griffin Gribbel, Chem- 
ieal Warfare Service Res., to active duty | 
at Edgewood Arsenal, Md. Mant 

Lieut. Col, Claire R. Bennett Q. M. C., ‘call Uckaaan cee 
assigned to duty as assistant general) ya : : 
superintendent Army Transport Service, in} ae “ey as 
addition to his other duties, First Lieut. Augustus 

Capt. Macey L, Dill, Inf., orders of No- 
vember 12 amended, 


taker, jr., Coast Art. 


to M. D., R. S., Puget 


N. 
Capt. William P. T. 


| Capt. 
cepted. 
| First Lieut. 
M. 


| detached B., 


|Sirius scheduled to 


November 28. 


Brigade, Nicaragua, 


ond Brigade, Nicaragua, 
, 


a. 
Capt. William N, Best 


temporary duty beyond 
Second Brigade, 
Yd., Norfolk, Va. 

Capt. Charles C, 
Brigade, China, to M. 
China, 





Pacific, San Francisco, 
j) First Lieut. William 


Daniels, 
Fort Riley, Kan., to Fort Myer, Va. 
First Lieut. Fred L, Hamilton, 
from Front Royal, Va.. to Kansas City, Mo. | : € 
| Orders of January 15, 1929, affecting the| Second Brigade, Nicaragua, to M. D., U. S. 
are | bs . ¢ 
teamer W. Argo, Coast Art.; First Lieut. ; beyond the seas with the Second Brigade, 


Lieut. Hobart R. Yeager, Air Corps; 
Lieut. Donald B. Phillips, Air Corps; Sec.| 
The name of the pro-|7jeut. Ernest V. Holmes, 
mond C, Hildreth, Signal ¢ 
Inf. 
Harries, Inf.; Sec. Lieut. Frank 8. Bowen, | 


jir.; Inf., Capt. Guy G. Cowen, Inf.; First} Cz altar Cit i re o 
Dunkelburg, apt. Walter G. Farrell, First Lieut. Jacob 


H. Brunke, Inf.; First Lieut. Lew M. Mor-; 
ton, Coast Art.; First Lieut. Alan D, Whit- 


Orders of January 15, 
following officers are amended: Col, James 
Capt. George A. Davis, Inf.) Wallace. 

The Reverend Herbert Alexander Heag-| 
ney appointed as chaplain in the Regular | 


Marine Corps Orders Ublig. 


First Lieut, Harry E. 
tached M. B., N. Yd., Puget Sound, Wash., 


‘irst Lieut. James D, Waller, detached | 


Richard §. 


Best, 
Assistant Quartermaster 
Hill, detailed as an 
Assistant Quartermaster. 
Francis J. Kelly, 


a 

Lawson H. M. Sanderson, 
Quantico, 3 
Second Brigade, piserages, via the U. S. S. 
sai 
| Roads, Va., on or about December 17. 

First Lieut. Gerald C 
M. B., Parris Island, S. C., to First Brigade, 
Haiti, via the U. 8S. S. Kittery scheduled to 
sail from Hampton Roads, Va., on or about | ** 


. Thomas, detached | 


Second Lieut. Charles 
Department of the Pacific to A. S., 
via the U. 
Cambrai scheduled to sail from San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., on or about December 22. | 

Second Lieut. James M. Ranck, detached | 
Second Brigade, Nicaragua, to M. B., N. Yd., | 
New York, N. Y., for duty. and to N. H.,! 
New York, N. Y., for treatment. 

Maj. Charles F. B. Price, detached Sec- 


' 
, A. Q. M., detached |U. 8. 8, 
Second Brigade, Nicaragua, to M, B., N. | 
Yd., Mare Island, Calif. 
Capt. Hamilton M. H. 
M. D., U. S. S. Antares, and from special 
Nicaragua, 


Gill, 


Donald J. Kendall, 


to duty at Headquarters Department of the} Nav. Hosp., Canacao, to U. S, 5. 


'signed to duty at M. B., N. Yd., Mare 
; Island, Calif., for duty, and to N. H., N. 
Q. M. C. | Yd., Mare Island, Calif., for treatment. 

i | First Lieut. Sherman L. Zea, detached 


Cav., from 


amended: Capt.| ©. Antares, and to special temporary duty 
icaragua, 

Mar. Gnr. William Koegh, detached Sec- 
Yd., 
B., N. Yd., Nor- 


irst Lieut. Paul M.| 


First | Norfolk, Va., And to M. 
Virst| folk, Va., for treatment. 
0 ‘.| The following-named officers detached 

> Capt. Ray- Third Brigade, China, to stations indicated 
rps; Lieut. Col.| via U. S. S. Chaumont scheduled to sail 
Herbert L. from Chinwangtao, China, on November 22: 
To Patrol Squadron Three, N. S., Guam: 


Kelly, Inf.; 


; Capt, 


Int.; Mirst| p. Plachta, First Lieut. Joe N. Smith, First 
Lieut. William C. Lemly,. Chf. Mar. Gnr. 
Jacob Roeller. 
To A. S., E. C. E. F., M. B., Quantico, 
Va.: Lieut. Col. Thomas C. Turner, First 
| Lieut. Henry A. Carr. 
1929, affecting the} 76. .& Ba BF. iC. &. 
Diego, Calif.: First 


Inf.; First Lieut. 
2nd Lieut. William | 


7, oo Re Ses 
Lieut. William J. 


To M. C. B., N. O. B., San Diego, Calif.: 
Capt. James P. Smith, Capt. Curtis W. 
Legette, First Lieut. Edward G. Hagen, 
First Lieut. Eugene H. Price, First Lieut. 
Walter W. Wensinger, Second Lieut. Gerald 
Steenberg, Second Lieut. Frank J. 


Navy Orders 


i. 
to 11th 


} 
Dunkelberger, de- 
Sound, Wash. | 


Comdr, George 
Naval Operations; 
Diego, Calif. 

Lieut. William TI. Tlutter, det. 

; Sta., Lakehurst, N. J.; 
detailed an! york. , 
. Lt. 


Bowdey, 
Nav. 


det. 


to M. D., Z 
Dist., 


ot 
| 
Burr, resigna- . 
? = Nav. 


as 


(i.g.) William H. Beers, Jr., det. 
Subm. Base, New London, Conn.; to U.S. 8. 
V-4. 

Ch. Gun. John Nicol, ors, Noy. 5, 1928, re- 
voked; to continue duty U. 8S. S. Whitney. 

Gun. Ernest L. Rairdon, det. U. S. S. 
Pennsylvania; to Nav. Ammun, 
Juliens Creek, Va. 

Ch, Pharm. Charles C. 
all active duty; to home. 
| Pharm. Will Grimes, det. Nav, Sta., Tu- 
| tuila, Samoa; to Rec. Bks., Hampton Rds., 

a. 

Pay Clk. Herman Schub, resignatior 
Sept. 15, 1928, cancelled to duty U. 8. 8S. 
Marblehead. 

The following despatch orders were 
ceived from CinC Asiatic Flt., dated No- 
vember 1928: 

Comdr. John M, Smeallie from command 
Dest. Div. 39 to U. 8. 

Comdr, Stuart 8. Brown from command 
U. 8S, 8. 
Asiatic, Lt. Comdr. Romuald P. 
clewski from command U, 8. 8. 
U., SS. Lt. Comdr. John F, Meigs from 
Pittsburgh to U, 8. Lieut. Cmdr. 
Hiomer H, H. Harrison from treatment, 
Nav. Hosp., Canacao, to treatment, Nav. 
Hosp., Syn Diego, Calif, Lieut. (j.g.) 
Joseph W. Fowler from U. S. 8. Pigeon to 
the seas with the! U. 58. 8. Bittern, Lieut. (j.¢.) Harry Wag- 
to M. B., N.| ner from U. S. S. Pruitt to U. S. 8S. Black 

Hawk. Capt..Ulys R. Webb (M.C.) from 

Third Marine Detachment Peking, China, to U. 8, 

Peking, | Lieut. Comdr, James I, Houghton, (M.C,) 
from treatment, Nav. Hosp. Canacao to 
detached Sec-| treatment, Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif. 
to M. B., Quantico, | Lieut. Comdr, James E, Houghton, (M, C.) 
| Lieut. (j.g.) Charles W. Stelle (M. C.) from 

H. Fricke, assigned | dest. Div. 45, Asiatic, to U. 8. S. Pruitt, 
Black 


resignation ac- 


Va., to A. S. 


from Hampton, 


Thome, relieved 


L. Fike, detached | 
Second | 
8s. A. T. 


P. Me- 


to M. B., Quantico, Hart to 


Fleming, detached 


detached 
ras i. 


Calif, Hawk, and Lt. (i.g¢.) Paul S. Ferguson 
F, McDonnell, as- (M. C.) ors. Nov. 15 modified to U. 5, 


Office | 
San | 


Air | 
to Navy Yard, New | 


Depot, St.) 


re- | 


Pope to command Dest. Div. 39,/ 
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New Books 


Received by 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 


of Congress. Fiction, books in for-” 


eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 


Oualid, William. .. . Salaires et tarifs, con- 
ventions collectives et greves; la _ po- 
litique du Ministere de l’armement et du 
Ministere du travail, par... et Charles 
Picquenard. ... (Carnegie endowment for 
international peace. Division of econcmics 
and history. Histoire economique & so- 
ciale de la guerre mondiale. Serie fran- 
caise. La guerre et le travail.) 558 p. 
New Haven, Yale university press, 1928. 

28-25329 

Page, Kirby, ed. Recent gains in American 

| civilization, by a group of distinguished 

critics of contemporary life; edited by 

- .. 357 p. N. Y., Harcourt, Brace and 

| ¢O., 1928. 28-25344 
Pavia, Nicholas. A comedy in Faeto. 108 

p. Boston, Mass., The Stratford co., 1928. 

28-25473 


Pease, Theodore Calvin, ed. 


and A. Sellew Roberts... 802 p. N. Y,, 
Harcourt, Brace and co., 1928. 28-25342 
| Powell, Henry Montefiore. Reducing realty 
taxes.,.. 3875 p., illus. N. Y., Boyd press, 
1928. 28-25444 
Read, Opie Percival. Opie Read on golf. 
26 leaves. Chicago, Golfers magazine co., 
1925. 28-25355 
Rockwell, Frederick Frye. . Irises, by 
... drawings by George L. Holbrock and 
the author. (The home garden hand- 
| books.) 84 p. illus. N. Y., Maemillan 
| co., 1928. 28-25337 
| Shepard, The Frank, company, New York. 
| Problems, questions and answers in the 
;} use of Shepard's 5 
N. Y¥., The Frank Shepard co., 1928. 
‘ 28-25446 
| Shirley, Alfred J, Elementary craftwork in 
| metal; an introduction for the use of 
| teachers, students and workers. 119 
| 
! 
| 





illus. London, Batsford, 1928. 
Smith, Percey Franklyn. New ytie 
geometry, Rev. ed. By Percy F. Smith 

. Arthur Sullivan, Gale ... and John 

. 326 p. Boston, N. Y., 
28-25539 


Haven Neelley .. 
Ginn, 1928. . 
Sterling, George E. 
radio engineers, inspectors, students, 
|} operators and radio fans, by . . . edited 
| by Robert S. Kruse. 666 p., illus. N. Y., 
| D. Van Nostrand co., 1928. 28-25452 
| Tanner, Joseph Robson. English constitu- 
tional conflicts of the 
tury, 1603-1689. 315 p. Cambridge, Eng., 
| The University press, 1928. 28-25327 
| Toumey, James William. . . The testing 
of coniferous tree seeds at the School of 
forestry, Yale university, 1906-1926, by 
James W. Toumey and Clark L. Stevens. 
(Yale university. School of forestry. Bul- 
letin no. 21.) 46 p. New Haven, Yale 
university, 1928. 
Tucker, George Fox. Forms in_ equity 
pleading and practice in Massachusetts, 
with notes. 299 p. Boston, E. W. Hildreth, 
{| 1928. 28-25445 
Walsh, Richard John. The making of 
Buffalo Bill; a study in heroics, by... 
in collaboration with Milton S. Salsbury. 
391 p. Indianapolis, The Bobbs-Merrill co., 
1928. 28-25343 
| Weaver, Emily Poynton. The book of Can- 
ada, for young people, by . . . 267 p. Gar- 
den City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran and 
co., 1928. 28-25341 
Wilder, Thornton Niven. The angel that 
troubled the waters, and other plays. 149 
p. N. Y., Coward-McCann, 1928. 28-25479 
Wilson, Flerence. The origins of the League 
Covenant; documentary history of its 
drafting, by . .. with an introduction by 
P. J. Noel Baker, issued under 
auspices of the Association for interna- 
tional understanding. 260 p. London, L. 
and Virginia Woolf, 1928. 
Woods, Frederick Shenstone, 1864. Element- 
ary calculus, by Frederick S. Woods and 





Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: , 
A-24821. Transportation—Shipments _ in 

fully loaded cars—Airplane parts—War De- 





less than carload in weight of a fully 
loaded car, not in excess of less than car- 
load rate, upon compliance with packing 


7 Comp. Gen. 724. 

A-25118. (S) Retirement—Set-off—Postal 
|Employes. The amount to an employe’s 
credit in the retirement fund may be ap- 
plied in part satisfaction of an estimated 
amaunt paid in indemnities by the United 
States for stolen insured and C. O. D. 
packages where the employe admits hav- 
ing stolen from one to five pareels a day 


| holidays, extending. over a five-year period 
of employment. Payment of the full amount 
of employe’s bond does not relieve him 
from responsibility for amounts in excess 
of the amount thereof lost by the Govern- 
ment by reason of his unlawful acts. | 

A-25189. (S) Roadways—Public—Repair 
from Veterans’ Bureau appropriations. The 
appropriation for hospital facilities, includ- 
ing necessary approach work, roads and 
trackage facilities leading thereto, act of 
May 23, 1928, 45 Stat. 715, contemplates the 
opening or acquisition of roads through 
| private property adjacent to the hospital 
site and is not available for any portion of 
the cost of resurfacing a public road lead- 
ing to the hospital site. 1 Comp, Gen. 
468; 2 id. 308; 6 id. 353; A. D. 7283, Novem- 
ber 24, 1922. 

A-25127, Contracts 
—Actual Damages. 
cancelled as provided in 
Standard Form of Government 
tion Contract, because of delays of the 
|contractor and no appeal is made by the 
contractor to the head of the department 
as prescribed therein, the facts of delay 
adversely determined by the contracting 
officer are binding on the contractor. The 
contractor is not entitled to refund of 
liquidated damages charged in accordance 
|} with the terms of the contract to the date 
of cancellation nor to refund of actual 
|damages charged after the date of can- 
| cellation. 

A-24265. Printing and bipding—Personnel 
Classification Board. The Personnel Classi- 
fication Board having had no opportunity to 
|} submit estimates for printing and binding 
required in connection with field investiga- 
tions during the fiscal year 1929, as re- 
quired by the act of June 30, 1906, 34 Stat. 
762, the specific appropriation for the ex- 
penses of field investigations found in the 
act of Mey 29, 1928, 45 Stat. 888, will be 
available during the current fiscal year for 
| printing and binding necessary for such 
field activities. 25 Comp. Dee. 269; 2 Comp. 
Gen, 133. 

A-24872. Personal Services—Attorneys— 
Appropriations for payment of legal serv- 
ices. The indefinite appropriation made for 
the carrying out of the provisions of the 
Foreign Service Building Act of 1926 is 
not available for the payment of legal serv- 
ices rendered in connection with the ac- 
quisition of property in a foreign country. 

A-25050. Alaska Railroad—Claims for 
damages on account of death. No specific 
provision having been made by statute for 
the payment of claims for damages on ac- 
count of death vesulting from injury re- 
ceived in a collision with a car of the 
Alaska Railroad, the payment of such 
claims under the appropriation made for 
the maintenance and operation of the rail- 
road, providing generally for the “payment 


Liquidated Damages 
Where a contract is 
Article 9 of the 
Construc- 








from operation,” is not authorized, 


Selected read- | 
| ings in American history, edited by .. .| 


citations ... 15 p.| 


5 | & two more, by 


The radio manual for | 


seventeenth cen- |! 


28-25340 | 


the | 


28-25330 | 


partment. Allowance for transportation of | 


requirements for a carload shipment. See | 


and ten parcels a day during the Christmas | 


Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. | 


| Frederick H. Bailey. Rev. ed. 385 p, Bos- 
| ton, Ginn, 1928. 28-25540 
Zagorskii, Semen Osipovich. State control 
of industry in Russia during the war. 
(Carnegie endowment for international 
peace. Division of economics and history. 
Economic and social history of the world 
war. Russian series.) 351 p. New Haven, 
Yale university press, 1928. 28-25442 


App, Frank. ... Farm economies, manage- 
ment and distribution, by “. . 2d ed., rev. 
(Lippincott’s farm manuals.) 700 p., illus. 
Phil., Lippincott, 1928. _28-25680 
| Beza, Marcu. Paganism in Roumanian folk- 
lore, by... 161 p., illus. London, Dent, 
1928. 28-25664 
| Borski, Lucia Merecka, tr. The jolly tailor, 
and other fairy tales, translated from the 
Polish by ... Lucia Merecka Szezepano- 
wiez and Kate B. Miller. 156 p., illus. 
N. Y., Longmans, 1928. 28-25565 
Brokaw, Irving, . The art of skating, 
with practical directions by diagrams and 
instantaneous photographs of skaters in 
action. By .. . (Spalding “red cover” 
series of athletic handbooks, no. 8R,) 199 
p. N. Y., American sports publishing 
\ ¢o., 1928, 28-25665 
| Burghardt, Henry D. Machine tool opera- 
tion instruction sheets, by ... Ist ed. 
219 p. N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 1928. 
28-25683 
Corti, Egon Caesar. The reign of the house 
of Rothschild by Count . translated 
from the German by Brian and Beatrix 
Lunn; 1830-1871. 457 p., illus. N. Y., 
| Cosmopolitan book corp., 1928. 28-25668 
| Dimnet, Ernest. The art of thinking, by 
} .. . 216 p. N. Y., Simon and Schuster, 
| i928. 28-25828 
| Eden, Sir Timothy Calvert, bart. Five dogs 
... 134 p., illus. London, 
Longmans, 1928. 28-25701 
Eisendrath, Daniel Nathan. Text-book of 
urology for students and practitioners, 
by ... and Harry C. Rolnick. 942 p., illus. 
Phil., Lippincott, 1928. 28-25838 
| Emerson, Charles Phillips. Essentials of 
medicine; a text-book of medicine for 
| students beginning a medical course, for 
nurses, and for all others interested in 
the care of the sick, by ... Nellie Gates 
Brown, assisting in this revision. 8th 
ed. rev. and reset. (Lippincott’s nursing 
manuals.) 588 p., illus. Phil., Lippincott, 
1928. 28-25839 
Fotheringham, David Ross, The date of 
Easter and other Christian festivals, by 
the . « with a preface by the Right 
Honourable Lord Desborough, London, 
Society for promoting Christian knowl- 
edge. 56 p. N. Y., Maemillan, 1928. 
28-25832 
Gt. Brit. Dept. of overseas trade, .. . 
Report on the economic situation in Nica- 
ragua. v. 1. London, 1928. 28-25776 
Green, Elizabeth Atkinson (Lay). ... The 
negro in contemporary American litera- 
ture, by ... an outline for individual and 
group study. (North Carolina, University. 
University extension division. University 
of North Carolina extension bulletin, 
vol. vii, no, 14.) 98 p. Chapel Hill, Univ. 
| of North Carolina press, 1928. 28-25566 
| Gruenberg, Benjamin Charles. Parents and 
sex education; for parents of young 
children, by - « (American social hy- 
giene association. Publication no. 394.) 
88 p. N. Y., American social hygiene asso. 
ciation, 1928. 28-25671 





Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers as given. 


Major Trends of Education in Other Coun- 
tries. Bulletin 1928, No. 13, Bureau of 
Education. Price, 10 cents. E28-616 

| The Settlement of International Controver- 

sies by Pacific Means, An address by the 
Secretary of State, Frank B. Kellogg, be- 
fore the World Alliance for International 
Friendship at New York, November 11, 
1928. Price, 5 cents. 28-26881 
Foreign Markets for United States Eggs. 
Trade Information Bulletin No. 584, Bu- 

} Yreau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Price, 10 cents. 28-26869 

The Christian Science Parent Church. (The 
Church of the Transforming Covenant). 
Census of Religious Bodies, 1926. Issued 
by the Bureau of The Census. Price, 5 
cents. 28-26882 

Summarized Data of Copper Production. 
Economic Paper No. 1, Bureau of Mines. 
Price, 10 cents. 28-26884 

Legume Hays for Milk Production. Farm- 
er’s Bulletin No. 1573, Department of 
Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. Agr. 28-1620 

|Light List, Ohio, Tennessee, Kanawha, 

Monongahela, and Alleghany Rivers. 14th 

| District, 1928. Issued by the Lighthouse 
Service, Department of Commerce. Price, 
20 cents. (11-35302) 

Sedium Silicofluoride. Report of the United 
States Tariff Commission to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Price, 10 
cents. 28-26886 

Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce 
of the United States. Part II. September, 
1928. Issued by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 

(14-21465) 
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Unusual Growth 
Is Claimed for 
Civil Aviation 
Mr. MacCracken Describes 
Development of Air Trans- 


portation in Annual 
Report. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


a total trading area population of 80,- | 


000,000. On several of the routes pas- 


senger service was inaugurated during | 
the year and preparations are now be- 


ing made to include it on various others. 

An important step was taken in the 
agreement between air transport inter- 
ests and railroad executives to inaugu- 
rate several air-rail passenger lines, at 


least one of which will enable a pas-| 
senger to cross the continent in two days | 


and two nights, flying by day and using 
the railroad to cover the less favorable 
stretches by night. 

Equipment used by the lines is stead- 
ily being improved and in several cases 
there are already in use multi-engined 
planes with heated and lighted cabins, | 





easy chairs, and many devices to bring | 
the traveler comfort as well as to as- 
sure him safety. | 

These planes operate over established | 
civil airways equipped with various aids | 
to navigation such as_ beacon lights} 
suitably spaced and marked and lighted 
intermediate fields at proper intervals. | 
The Government now maintains air | 
routes equipped for day and night fiying, | 


aggregating about 6,000 miles. Weather |]! 


forecasts and warnings transmitted along | 


such airways by a fast communication ||| 


system enable pilots to know unfavor- | 


able conditions in advance and to avoid | 
Radio equipment is_ being in-| 


them. 
stalled to aid pilots in maintaining their | 
courses under conditions of poor visi- 
bility and to expedite the transmission of | 
weather and other information. 

But scheduled air transport service, | 
which is the foundation of commercial | 
aeronautics, is only one-tenth of all civil | 
flight in the United States. The remain-| 
der is made up of miscellaneous opera- | 
tions, such as student instruction, pas- | 
senger or sight-seeing flights, scenic} 
tours, aerial advertising, crop dusting} 
and spraying, messenger service, and | 
many other uses, inc!uding private flying 
for both business and pleasure. | 

In this class of flying there has been | 
a tremendous increase. It is conserva- 
tively estimated that a total of 30,000,- 
000 miles were flown during the year 
1927, an increase of 12,000,000 miles over 
the preceding year. Student instruction 
alone has taken on unusual proportions 
and is taxing training facilities to the 
limit. It is also presenting a probiem 
in the matter of adequate control of such 
facilities. 

Demand Exceeds Supply. 

This growth in miscellaneous opera-| 
tions and the expansion of contract air- 
mail lines has brouglit about an insistent 
demand for additional modern airplanes 
which has, thus far, exceeded the sup- 
ply. However, a more discriminating | 
market is developing, the manufacturers | 
of approved type planes are increasing 
production, and the situation will un- 
doubtedly be relieved in the near future. | 

If proof of the economic establishment 
of commercial aviation were needed, the 
nation-wide establishment of airports 
would furnish conclusive evidence. These | 
airports necessitate large investments in| 
land as well as in hangars, shops, light- 
ing systems, and other equipment. Al- 
ready there are 352 municipal airports 
with an additional 890 under construction | 
or proposed. Department of Commerce 
intermediate fields now number 
Military and naval airnorts and marked | 
auxiliary fields bring the total number | 
of flying fields to 1,356. 

An outstanding development during the 
year is the change in the insurance sit- | 
uation. The rates are not yet stand- 
ardized and many elements are still under 
investigation, but the aviation insurance 
market has been enlarged by established 
companies of good repute and large re- 
sources entering this field. “ Rates in 
many lines have been reduced and cover- 
ages broadened. 

6 Installment Buying. 

Finance companies are interesting 
themselves in aviation. With the appli- 
cation of the 
finance system to airplanes, there will 
undoubtedly be a substantial increase in| 
airplane sales. | 

An event of importance to aviation | 
was the enactment of legislation author- | 
izing reduction of the air mail rate. This 
reduction, effective August 1, 1928, from} 
10 cents for one-half ounce to five cents | 
for the first ounce and 10 cents for each 
additional ounce, shows that the air mail 
Service has the confidence and interest of 
American business men and that the eco- | 
nomic foundation of the private con- | 
tract system is sound. 

Regulation has been firm] 
and is recognized as a fundamental ele- | 
ment in the success of commercial avia- 
tion. The owner of the unlicensed plane 
and the unlicensed pilot are finding it 
more and more difficult to explain the 
lack of licenses, even in States where leg- 
islation has not yet been enacted, to re- 
quire a Federal or State license to engage 
in intrastate air commerce. States will 
wisely study the situation with a view to 
enacting laws to prevent operators from 
Using unsafe planes and to eliminate the 





qualify for licenses. Uniformity in such 
legislation is, of course, desirable, 
Problems Studied. 
Problems once seemingly remote from 
solution, such as fog flying and sleet 


extensive consideration. Government 
agencies as well as private organizations 
have been cooperating to develop equip- 
ment which will overcome these difficul- 
tise and are giving it practical applica- 
tion as expeditously as possible. 
Commercial aeronautics is no longer 
on the threshold. 


ean industry and transportation. And | 
notwithstanding the magnitude of the 


growth during the ensuing 
ment’s contribution to this accomplish- 
ment, the Department of Commerce has | 
had the confidence and cooperation of the 
entire industry. 


4, 











256. | 


automobile installment | ]} 


| 


Procurement System 


y establisheq| Personnel Trained to Obtain 


to active duty with the procurement of the Nation it must be supplemented 
branches and 64 in this office, which was 
jan increase of nearly 10 per cent over | 
last year for the branches and 28 per 
{cent for this office. 
|cially for the branches, is not sufficient. 
| These officers should be called to active 
inexperienced or unsafe pilots who cannot | Service every two years, 

The last annual report explains the 
scheme 
young men to replace men now in busi- 
}ness who have had war experience and 
n whose replacements will soon be neces- 
formation on wings, have been receiving |Sary. Although Congress has authorized 
| the scheme by providing for the detail 
| of enlisted men for the purpose, no funds 
have yet been made available to put it 
into effect. 


the war, little real progress has been | 
|}made toward placing our war-reserve | 
. It has entered into! stocks on a sound and enduring basis. 
the business world and, without subsidy, | Requirements are still in a state of flux, 
it has become an integral part of Ameri- | surpluses and deficits largely a matter of 
conjecture or opinion, influenced by va- 
; rious points of v 
development during the past two years,|the problem by 
there is every indication of a still greater | propriating authorities is mainly confined 
\ B biennial | to a few ammunition items. Ti 
period. In providing the Federal Govern- | common meeting ground with the Con- 
| gress, no approved yardstick. 


interested in the adequacy of war-re- 
jserve stocks than that charged with the | 
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Page 1, Col. 3 | 
Advancement in vocational education 
said to have been shown at recent third | Reparation payments received by 
annual National Congress of Vocational Continued gain in industrial efficiency | France in 1929 will exceed the foreign 
is raising standards of living, Chief of | debt, prediction of cemmercial attache 
Statistical Research Division of De-; *° Paris. P 7. Col. 1 
partment of Commerce, states. BEC ty oh 


Agricultural Students. 
Page 3, Col. 2} President Coolidge sends message of 
A virtual monopoly of asbestos pro- | Costatulation to Senor Gil on acces- 
Page 9, Col. 7| duction and distribution in England has ! S!0n to Provisional Presidency of Mex- 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic} heen obtained by a recent large merger j ©? ss 
Commerce issues bulletin on foreign) in that industry. ‘ _ , Page 3, Col. 7 
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Anti-Trust Laws Industrial activity in October main-; Aidvlay at aha White tiocie 
tained at record level of production | mee Page 3, Col. 1 


Senator Walsh announces intention; reached in September. | Ss : : 
to ask Senate Committee on Judiciary: Page 1, Col. i to Colombia pre- 
to act on inquiry directed to Depart- ! Gain in business activity is shown for | - 


ments of Justice and Federal Trade} week by check payments, stock prices | Austria signs and ratifies treaty to 


countries. 





Page 2, Col. 4| 

Department of Agriculture issues 

bulletin on legume hays for milk pro- 
duction. 





South America. 
Page 3, Col. 7 


Page 2, Col. 1 


Commission respecting violation of, and building contracts. Saat entnne oat Louis G. Caldwell, General Counsel 
anti-trust laws by manufacture in-/| Page 7, Col. 5! , Page 10. Col. 7 | of Federal Radio Commission resigns. 
dustry. ; Foreign office at Mukden, China, beg Tusnorts feet Greece inte at sab: | Page 3, Col. 3 
Page 3, Col. 3} be opened by Department of Commerce. | ject to asian rater Pp ™ R il , d 
Banki Fi | Page 1, Col. 4| Sie ake auroaas 
an mg- uwtance Business ditions in world citiad! age v, Lol. a Ny ie ‘ 
( SUsiness Concitions in ‘Word marke qe 9 T. = l S Examiner’s report on conditions in| 
Reparation payments received by | reviewed by Department of Commerce. ovt opica urvey New York City proposes extension by 
France in 1929 will exceed the foreign | Page 5, Col. 2| The Court of Claims—Article by | legislation of authority of Interstate 
debt, prediction of cemmercial attache; _ Factory to be erected in Anniston, | Fenton W. Booth, Chief Justice, United | Commerce Commission to control ter- 
at Paris. | Ala., for production of xylose. \ ; q ; minal facilities and equipment for han- 
| 


Page 7, Col. 1| Page 1, Col. 2 States Court of Claims. 


Consolidated statement of condition! Commissioner Myers elected chair- 
of Federal Reserve Banks as of Novem- !man of Federal Trade onan H : ] 
ber 28. : age 2, Col. 1} 

Page 7, Col. 2! Silver imports into India increase for | ig ways 

Daily decisions of the Accounting | week ended November 17. ! Monthly report of the Bureau of Pub- 
Office. | Page 7, Col. 1‘ lic Roads shows that 73,715 miles of 

Page 9 roads have been completed since 1916 


Daily statement of the United States \under Federal aid. 
Treasury. 


Page 9 





See under “Claims” heading. 


Congress 


Enactment of Boulder Dam Bill, by 
sal is predicted by Chairman of : 
_ ee ro ouse Committee on Irrigation, who 
week ended November "Sits 7. Col. 1| 52¥5 “ oe appropriation to 

; c lew York, survey Colum ia River basin project. 
Foreign exchange rates at New aa Page 1, Col. 7 


; _ Page Suites Wile ineeaeatain teksten’ hela and Allegheny Rivers. . 
See under “Railroads heading. | to ask Senate Committee on Judiciary | ° ° Page: 9, Col. 7 
Books-Publications ito act on inquiry directed to Depart- | Motion Pictu 


FCS 
| ments o ic “ede | 
Lighthouse Service, Department ell oeeatais "cana eee ee Senator Walsh announces intention 
Commerce, issues light list for the! anti-trust laws by manufacture | to ask Senate Committee on Judiciary 
Ohio, Tennessee, Kentucky, Mononga-' dustry. j to act on inquiry directed to Depart- 
hela and Allegheny Rivers. j Page 3, Col. 3| ments of Justice and Federal Trade 
Page 9, Col. 7: Senator Borah says he will attempt | Commission respecting violation of 
Bureau of Census issues census of | to bring about Congressional action | 2nti-trust laws by manufacture in- 
religious bodies. The Christian Science: looking toward international agreement | aREY. Page 3, Col. 3 
Parent Church (The Church of the! for recodification of international law! National Defense 
Transforming Covenant). ! governing rights of neutrals at sea. | : 
Page 9, Col. 7; Page 1, Col. 7! Commandant of Marine Corps advo- 
The Settlement of International Con-! Representative Britten advised Brit-| Cates system of promotions of marine 
troversies by Pacific Means—An ad-| ish Prime Minister has sent reply to, officers by merit to relieve congestion 
dress by Secretary of State Frank B.! invitation to confer on naval limitation, | 2 advancement to higher grades. 


Page 5, Col. 4 
Inland Waterwa ys 





Page 7| 

Silver imports into India increase for i : 
Lighthouse Service, Department of 
Commerce, issues light 
Ohio, Tennessee, Kentucky, Mononga- 


in- 


bulletin on legume hays for milk pro- 
duction. Page 9, Col. 7! . : 

Bureau of Foreign and Domesti¢ :2i"ned this year. 

Commerce issues monthly summary of ! 

foreign commerce of the United States. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Report of the Tariff Commission to: 


the President of the United States on! ° = 2 : : : : | 
sodium silicofluoride. Cour t Decisions | as — ao Coolidge for | 
Page 9, Col. 7| display a e ite House. | 

| 


Kellogg. | Page 1, Col. 4] .. ; Page 3, Col. 7 
Page 9, Col. 7} Value of motorized artillery as aux- 
Department of Agriculture issues} Cotton ‘iliary of cavalry not satisfactorily dem- 
| | onstrated, according to Chief of Staff 
| 


Estimate issued on quality of cotton! 0r Army in annual report. 

! Page 2, Col. 5 
Page 1, Col. 5: . Representative Britten advised Brit- 
' Use of household articles of cotton| ish Prime Minister has sent reply to 
| declared to be growing. ‘ invitation to confer on naval limitation. 
i 


° 
‘ 


Page 1, Col. 4 


Page 3, Col. 5| 
Gold vase presented to the Navy by 


i Yor tn tfc = | 2 
Bureau of Mines issues economics co hie epee ee nininsiits se — die dinis Saeed: ihe Page = oe. 3 
paper on summarized data of copper’ p< : prior to assign- : s issued to the personnel o 


ment of seized patents denied; Chemi- ; Department of War. Page 9 





ot} rd . 

“(ge Si — * ee cal Foundation, Inc., held to have| Continuation of annual report of As- ! 
c Bee ey an omestiC|shown cause of action as to right to! sistant Secretary of War for Aviation. } 
ommerce issues ulletin on foreign recover royalties subsequent to as- Page 9, Col. 1 
markets for United States eggs. ,~|Signment. Chemicai Foundation, Inc. Orders issued to the personnel of the 

Page 9, Col. 7 jet al. v. E. I. duPont deNemours & Co. Navy Department. Page 9 | 









the Assistant Secretary of War 
not be carriedto its legitimate 


assurance that essential supplies shall 
Ibe forthcoming in time of need. “Mobili- 


Developed by Army |ztion of materiel and industrial organi- 


can 
con- 


zations” is the phrasing of the nationai 
defense act, thus recognizing the well- 
know fact ‘that peace-time industry, 
, however efficient and extensive, can not 
| immediately be converted to the speciali- 
zation of war. For the adequate defense 





surance of the supply mission. 
work is based, in default of an approved 
specific plan, on the “general mobiliza- 
tion plan, 1924.” This plan with certain 
assumptions applied to it, serves as well 
as any other for a rough general guide, 
but requirements figured under it are 
recognized as excessive and studies based 
on its in item after item of essential 
supplies are forced to stop with the con- 
clusion that some reserve is necessary. 
The amount can, of course, be stated, 
but such determination and statement 
serves no useful purpose. recognized as 
excessive, no attention is paid to the indi- 
cated shortages. 

Other evils exist in the necessarily 
faulty allocations and priorities based 
on excessive requirements, but none is so 
great as the present impossibility of car- 
|rying out of this important preparedness 
activity to its legitimate conclusion and 
the determination under a definite de- 
fense plan of a stock balance sheet 
upon which a program for the correction 
of deficits and averages can be initiated. 
| The preparation of such a plan, not in| The current budget is expected to carry 
any sense a general mobilization plan,|# small initial appropriation for special 
but a specific forecast of the effort re-|Yesearch work in the development of 
\quired adequately to defend the Nation substitutes for strategic raw materials. 
from invasion during the period of indus-| While the cooperation of the business 
trial transposition, is the greatest need World will be sought and doubtless gen- 
now confronting the Army, With Execu. |erously given in these studies, it must 
tive approval of such a plan and legisla- | be appreciated that results favorable 
tive smypathy in such a plan it will | from the point of view of war-time ne- 
| be possible for the first time to submit cessity will seldom be such as can in- 
for the attention of the Congress a_ terest the manufacturer in time of peace 
definite program for peace-time accumu- | The 
jlation and maintenance 
stocks. 


Procurement planning in the office o 


Supplies in War Time. 


[Continued from Page ¢.] 


in the early phases of an emergency by 
!accumulated and reserved stocks. : 

Since its organization the office of the 

| Assistant Secretary of War has vigor- 
ously pursued its task of preparing for 
.the prompt and efficient mobilization of 
industry in response to any future call of 
‘national defense, and it is now possible 
to state with a reasonable degree of ac- 
curacy what the manufacturers of our 
country can contribute in new production | 
to a war demand. But to formulate a 
balance sheet and obtain and supply in- 
formation as to what the Assistant 
| Secretary of War needs in the mobiliza- 
tion of materi:’ —reserve stocks—is not 
and can. not be possible until a specific 
defense plan is sufficiently forecast and 
\delimited that the requirements there- 
junder may be determined. 


This increase, espe- 


for training specially selected 


Although 10 years have passed since 


iew, and recognition of 
the estimating and ap- 


There is no 


No activity of the Army is more vitall i i i 
y y of essential | tion independent of sea control, even at 


| some sacrifice in quality and some in- 
f! crease in cost, is a preparedness meas- 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
list for fe 
| 
| 





clusion with definite recommendation of 
the reserve stocks necessary for the as- | 
This | 


assurance of uninterrupted produc- | 





Orders issued to the personnel of the 


! Marine Corps. 
| Page 


time developed by War Department. 


Page 1, Col. 2 


| Patents 


ment of seized patents denied; Chemi 
cal Foundation, Inc., 
signment. 


of Delaware). 


(Ex Parte Reiner). 


Page 8, Col. 7; to bring about Congressional 
See Special Index and Law Digest | looking toward international agreement 


on Page 8. 
Postal Service 
Post Office Department receives 


single bid on ocean mail route between 
Los Angeles and Buenos Aires from ! 
Pacific-Argentine-Brazil Line, Inc., of | 


San Francisco. 
2 


a J 


Page Col. 3 


Public Utilities 


See under “Shipping” 
roads” headings. 


Radio 


Radio Commission files reply in suit 
of Station WGY of Schenectady de- 
claring that station applied for reallo- 
cation with which compliance was im- 
possible. 

Page 3, Col. 1 


British Columbia. . 
Page 9, Col. 2 


dling freight. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Arguments on legality of merger 
of N. Y., C. & St. L. R. R., challenged 
because application to Ohio was made 
prior to application to Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, (J. R. Synder v. 
N. Y. C. & H. L. Rd. Co.) 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Conclusion of full text of report of 
Interstate Commerce Commission de- 
ferring further orders requiring in- 
stallation of automatic train control de- 


vices. 
Page 6, Col. 1. 
Extension of time granted by Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to Min- 
nesota Western Railroad to complete 
addition to lines. 


Page 6, Col. 7 
October statistics of revenues and 
expenses of Illinois Central System, 


Southern, and Boston & Maine Rail- 


ways. 
Page 8, Col. 2 
October statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of Oregon Short Line, Oregon- 
Washington, and Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha Railways. 
Page 4, Col. 3 
October statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of Pennsylvania, Reading, and 
Long Island railways. 
Page 5, Col. 3 


Cancellation of certain rate schedules 
by Central Indiana Raiiway is sus- 


pended, 
Page 6, Col. 7 
October statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of Louisville & Nashville, Michi- 
gan Central, and Wabash Railways. 
Page 6 
Final value of Chicago & Calumet 
Railroad as of 1919 fixed by Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 
Page 7, Col. 2 


October statistics of revenues and 
expenses of Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 


| Paul & Pacific and Atlantic Coast Line 


Railways. 
Page 7 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway 
seeks authority to issue bonds. 
Page 7, Col. 5 


9} 
Procurement system for use in war| department store trade is shown in re- 


Right of German plaintiffs to recover 
royalties that accrued prior to assign- 


held to have 
shown cause of action as to right to: 
recover royalties subsequent to as- 
Chemical Foundation, Inc. 
et al. v. E. I. duPont deNemours & Co. 
et al. (District Court for the District ;erators of Government owned shipping 


Page 8, Col. 1 


Patent for Journal Box granted on|Chairman of Shipping Board explains. 
reversal of disallowing of four claims. 


and “Rail- 


Rzaotelephone service planned for 








ee 


’s Issue 


| Retail Trade 


Less than usual seasonal increase in 


| Ports to Federal Reserve Board. 
| Page 1, Col. 6 


Science 


Research work of last fiscal year re- 
| viewed by Bureau of Standards. 
Page 2, Col. 2 


|Shipping 
Introduction of new forms of agree- 
ments to be used with managing-op- 


| lines will be merely to ascertain 
; whether econmies can be effected, Vice 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Senator Borah says he will attempt 
action 


for recodification of international law 
governing rights of neutrals at sea. 
‘Page 1, Col. 7 


Sim plified Practices 


Completion, subject to authorization 
to print, of Federal Standard Stock 
; Catalogue based on principles of sim- | 





| plified practices announced by Office of 
Chief Coordinator. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Supreme Court 


Right of company to. maintain suit 
[nena some of its stockholders for re- 
turn of property after Alien Property 
{Custodian has relinquished control of 
company, and after Custodian has sued 
and lost in attempt to secure the prop- 
erty, is argued in Supreme Court (E. 
| Henry Wemme Co. v. Selling et al.). 

Page 2, Col. 1 
Constitutionality of New York State 
| transfer tax law pertaining to property 
j transferred subject to contingencies is 
argued before Supreme Court. (Salo- 
man et al, v. State Tax Commission). 
(Simonson et al. v. Same.) 

Page 4, Col. 6 

Arguments on legality of merger 
of N. Y., C. & St. L. R. R., challenged 
| because application to Ohio was made 











| prior to application to Interstate Com- 
jmerce Commission. (J. R. Synder v. 
N. Y. C. & H. L. Rd. Co.) 

Page 6, Col. 7 
| List of cases scheduled for hearing 
iby Supreme Court in week of Decem- 
| ber 3. 
| Page 8, Col. 6 


Tariff 


Report of the Tariff Commission to 
|the President of the United States on 
| saan silicofluoride. 





| Page 9, Col. 7 
;. Germany proposes to reduce duty on 


| 141 items. 
i Page 1, Col. 5 
|. Imports from Greece into Spain sub- 
| ject to maximum rates. 

Page 3. Col. 3 


i Taxation 


Constitutionality of New York State 
\ transfer tax law pertaining to property | 
jtransferred subject to contingencies is | 
argued before Supreme Court. (Salo- 
man et al. v. State Tax Commission). 
(Simonson et al. v. Same.) | 


Series of transactions involved in re- 
organization of corporation resulted in 
'no income to stockholders. (Mullin v. 
Commissioner, Board of Tax Appeals). 

Page 4, Col. 1 
; Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- | 
; peals, | 
Page 4 





Decisions on Page 4. 


| Water Power | 


' Enactment of Boulder Dam. Bill, by 
| January 1 is predicted by Chairman of 
House Committee on Irrigation, who 
; Says he also favors appropriation to 
survey Columbia River basin project. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


|W eather 


| Plans for improvement of forecasts 
\of aviation weather discussed in an- 
nual report of chief of Weather Bu- 
reau. | 

Page 1, Col. 1 | 








‘ure of the greatest importance, and- it! Conditions in Markets 


is hoped that this line of research may 


parent. 


Of equal importance is the develop- 
production 
processes peculiar to the special needs | 
of a comprehensive war-munitions pro- 
Educational orders given to in- 
dustry, cooperation with industry in nec- 
essary research, and enlargement of the 
research work carried on in Our own es- 
taklishments are all essential in elimi- 
nating the choke points and otherwise re- 
ducing the all-important time factors of 
production, in default of which corre- 
spondingly large reserves of manufac- 
tured items must be constantly main- 
Reasonable appropriations for 
this valuable work will prove an eco- 
nomic investment in national security. 

Experience with the current budget 
seems to demonstrate the inadvisability abating. Dealers 


ment of improvements in 


; gram. 


| tained. 


be given an increasing amount of finan- | Of World Reviewed 


cial support as its results become ap- 





Economies and Finances of For- 
eign Nations Discussed. 





| [Continued from Page 5.) 

try are maintaining a good degree of 
activity. Satisfactory financial conditions 
are evidenced by the activity in the loan 
and stock markets and by the favorable 
| receipts of recent floating debt issues. 
|Industries show general prosperity, al- 
‘though some restraining factors exist. 
|The money market has continued firm, 


ing the official level of 4\2 per cent. 
Porto Rico.—Business in general con- 
itiues good with the demand for con- 


| struction materials still above normal but 


of writing into the yearly directive spe-! fo, iron and steel to replenish depleted 


cific money limitations on estimates cov- | stocks, 
|ering items of such character that the| ment and the lack of E 
result of the imposed limit can not be} have maintained prices a 
accurately forecast without comprehen-| but these are now rece 
sive investigation. Examples are found | recent_arrival of 24,000 bar 
|in maintenance of :quipmént and facili- | mark and the knowledge of an 
| ties, preservation of stocks, and such | thirty-odd thousand afloat. 

| items of research and development as | stuffs business appetys 
' necessarily fluctuate in the amount of | before the storm, 
activity which can be economically de-|ing house product 
It is believed that the and onions, being espec 


voted to them. 


interests of the department will be best 
| served by encouraging the branches to 
' present yearly the full picture of their 
situation in such necessarily debatable 
| items, placing on the committees organ- | 
ized for the hearing of evidence the re- |mainland, these 
| sponsibility of analysis and adjustment joying an unusu 
within the prescribed total limitation of 


the budget. 


The abnorma! demand fer ce- 


additional 
The food- 
to be better than 
the demand for pack- 
s, corn meal, notatoes 
ially good. 
‘of rice and beans remain dull owing u 
high prices. 


On acount of the of native fruit 


lac: 





, nd rapes received from the 
eos . T aperehe fruits are en- 
ally brisk demand. Im- 


ports of roasted coffee are 


~— | Extended Power 





Page 4, Col. 6 | 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax I} 


with the private discount rate overtak- | 


continue to place orders 


uropean stocks 
t a high level, 
ding with the 
rels from Den- 


Sales 


and the moderate price of fresh apples, 


declining 
through availability of the native prod- 


Over Facilities of 
Railroads Urg ed 


‘Examiner Suggests Controk 
By I. C. V. of Terminal 
‘ Equipment in 
New York. 


[Continued from Page 7.] 

| tive-station service, solely as a competi- 
jtive measure. 

| We thus have three railroads estab- 
lishing constructive-station service as a 
step toward economy and efficiency, 
three establishing it solely for competi- 
|tive reasons, and one on account of a 
|mixed desire to compete and experiment. 

Although all of the carriers which pro- 
|pose to discontinue constructive-station 
‘service are virtually agreed as to the 
|practical reasons for the step, they are 
‘not agreed as to the legality of the 
practice. Some of them take the posi- 
tion that the practice is not lawful, some 
jtake no definite position as to this ques- 
tion, and only one, the Jersey Ceneral, 
contends that the practice is unlawfut 
'and creates unlawful results. All of 
them are agreed that the Commission is 
without power to compel them to con- 
tinue this alternative service against 
their wishes. . 

It will be observed that a very low 
| percentage of the total traffic has sought 
the constructive station. Moreover, the 
inbound tonnage forms substantially the 
entire movement. For example, of the 
Erie total of 46,298 tons in 1925, only, 
| 3,605 tons moved outbound. In 1927, the 
Pennsylvania handled no outbound ton- 
nage through its constructive station. 
This lack of balance in directional move- 
|ment is certain to produce high truck- 
ing costs. 

The death of tonnage, also, has 
| failed to produce expected economies at 
| pier stations. There is ino question that 
if the total tonnage at the piers could 
| be handled through constructive stations 
and the piers abandoned economies would 
iresult. But when the constructive-sta- 
tion tonnage does not reach a point 
where the piers, or any of them, can 
be abandoned, the result is a diversion 
from the piers to an alternative service, 
and an increase in unit costs at the piers. 
The pier stations, together with the in- 
| vestment in equipment necessary to serve 
'them, have heavy fixed costs. 

Respondents, other than the New" 
Haven, contend that real economy will 
result in unit costs if the comparatively 
light tonnage now moving through con- 
| structive stations is restored. to the 
piers. Witnesses for each respondent 
| testified that the existing pier facilities, 
| coupled with inland stations of the roads 
'which maintain them, are sufficient to 
‘take care of the small amount of ton- 
'nage which has moved through the con- 
| structive stations. 
| Another reason for discontinuance of 
| the practice on which respondents, other 
/than the New Haven, are agreed is that 








| 


|| since the service has been established 
i}| there have been constant rumors that 


|the trucking charges to consignees for 
the service beyond the constructive sta- 
/tions have been manipulated so as to 
|eause discrimination. Witnesses for all 
| of. these respondents were careful to re- 
fer to these rumors in their testimony 
| but were just as careful to assert that 
| so far as their particular lines were con- 
‘cerned the rumors could not be verified. 

Apparently the ersistence of the 
rumors, however, impelled the carriers 
lin 1927 to insert in their contracts with 
the truckmen a provision that the mini- 
mum trucking charges beyond the con- 
structive station should be 5 cents on 
|commodities generally and 4 cents on 
newsprint. For some curious reason, not 
explained of record, a similar provision 
was not made in the contracts covering 
constructive lighterage. — As a conse- 
quence truckmen operating for those 
carriers which permit the  lighterage 
| points to be made constructive stations 
are in position to, and do, make charges 
to consignees below the minima provide 
for the constructive stations proper. 

To be continued in the issue of 


December 3. 











| Austria Signs and Ratifies 

| Treaty for Renouncing War 
| 

| 





Austria has signed and ratified the 
treaty for the renunciation of war 
according to an announcement by the 
Department of State November 30, 


which follows in full text: 

| The Department has received a tele- 
| gram oan Albert Ilenry Washburn, the 
| American Minister at Vienna, to the ef- 
| feat that on November 28 President 
Hainisch signed the Austrian adherence 
to the General Pact for the Renunciation 
lof War. Mr. Washburn adds that this 
adherence had already received Parlia- 
|mentary sanction and that the instru- 
|ment of adherence is being transmitted 
/to the Austrian Minister in Washington 
for deposit in the State Department, 





uct, and probably importation: will con- 
‘tinue small for several months, 
| On account of the recent beneficial 
rains, one good authority has increa) 
the estimate of the 1928-29 sugar crop to 
/ 550,000 short tons. Several mills\ are 
| expected to begin grinding the erop about, 
| the middle of December and the majority 
| will be underway early in Januray. 
Various circumstances indicate that 
the acreage from which the neXt tobacco 
crop will be harvested will be from 40 <0 
50 per cent of last year. Porto Rican 
tobacco stocks here and on the ima d 


are heavy, although but approximafel 
400,000 pounds are still in the hands of 
the growers. Prices have been déclin- 
ing recently. The pineapple crop bene- 
fited from the recent rains and now looks 
promising. Grapefruit trees, and espe- 
cially the older ones, are making slow 
recovery from the storm. Various minor 
crops are now reaching maturity and are 
reported normal as to quantity and qual- 
a 

i ity. 
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